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POLLY  SEES  THE  WORLD 
AT  WAR 

CHAPTEE  I 

OLD   FEIEXDS 

It  was  a  warm  Spring  day  in  late  April,  a  sun- 
shiny, comforting  hopeful  sort  of  day  that  half 
apologized  for  its  sister  days  of  wind  and  rain  and 
promised  the  real  beginning  of  Spring. 

In  the  city  the  people  on  the  sidewalks  hummed 
little  snatches  of  song  to  themselves  as  they  went 
about  their  work  and  remembered  all  the  pleasant 
things  that  they  had  ever  wanted  to  do. — Old  plans 
long  put  away  as  impossible  were  brought  out  and 
eagerly  reconsidered,  for  in  the  Spring  every- 
thing is  possible.  The  sparrows  spluttered  and 
splashed  in  the  mud-puddles,  and  the  dogs  barked 
and  chased  them,  frisky  and  joyous  in  spite  of 
their  repeated  failures  to  catch  them. 

All  the  world  loves  Spring,  for  it  is  the  time  of 
year  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  strongest. 

Polly  Pendleton  walked  briskly  along  the  ave- 
nue, busy  with  her  thoughts.  She  was  giving  her 
memory  a  Spring  cleaning.    It  was  almost  a  year 
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since  she  had  left  Seddon  Hall  as  a  graduate,  and 
quite  a  good  deal  had  happened  in  that  year. 

After  a  summer  spent  with  Lois  and  her  mother 
in  Polly's  New  England  home,  she  had  returned 
to  towTi,  but  not  to  the  dreaded  lonesomeness  of 
[Uncle  Koddy's  apartment.  Dr.  Farwell,  Lois* 
father,  had  given  up  his  practice  in  Albany  and 
devoted  himself  to  consulting.  He  and  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton had  taken  a  house  on  Riverside  Drive  and 
they  had  moved  in.  Bob  had  spent  his  vacations 
with  them,  and  Polly  could  not  help  saying  to  her- 
self when  she  looked  back : 
''And  they  lived  happily  ever  after.'* 
But  a  sudden  disagreeable  memory  made  her 
frown.  Everything  had  not  been  quite  happy 
lately.  Something  was  wrong  with  Lois,  She 
had  been  attending  Art  School  all  winter,  and 
Polly  was  forced  to  admit  that  therein  lay  the 
blame.  Lois  was  growing  affected.  With  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulders  Polly  dismissed  the  un- 
pleasant thought. 

She  turned  into  one  of  the  side  streets  and  went 
up  the  flight  of  brownstone  steps  of  one  of  the 
houses.  A  brass  plate  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  school 
of  painting.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  ring  the 
bell,  Lois  opened  the  front  door. 

''Hello!"  she  said,  surprised.    "What's  up?" 
"Bob's  coming  home  this  afternoon  for  the  Eas- 
ter holidays,"  Polly  explained,   "and  he  wrote 
Aunt  Kate"  (Polly  had  adopted  Lois'  mother  and 
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father  for  an  aunt  and  uncle  long  ago  as  Lois  had 
adopted  Uncle  Roddy)  "that  he  wanted  us  to  meet 
him. ' ' 

**0h,"  Lois  seemed  to  reconsider  something, 
and  her  voice  lacked  the  enthusiasm  that  Polly  ex- 
pected. 

**Well,  aren't  you  thrilled ?"  she  demanded. 
**He  changed  his  mind  about  visiting  Jim  Thorpe, 
thank  goodness." 

They  turned  and  walked  down  the  steps  to- 
gether. 

"Of  course,  I'm  thrilled,"  Lois  said,  "only — " 

"What  is  it!"  Polly  asked.  "Lo,  you're  posi- 
tively mysterious  these  days.  You  used  to  dance 
for  joy  when  Bob  came,  and  now — " 

"Nonsense,"  Lois  denied.  "I  am  glad  now, 
but,  Poll,  you  know  how  silly  Bob  is  about  some 
things,  and — " 

*  *  Well,  go  on,  what  is  he  going  to  be  silly  about 
this  time?" 

For  an  answer  Lois  handed  Polly  an  announce- 
ment for  a  masked  ball  to  be  given  at  the  Art 
School  the  following  week. 

Polly  read  it.     "Well?"  she  asked  again. 

"Well,  I  want  to  go,  and  what's  more  I  want  to 
go  with  one  of  the  students  and  without  a  chaper- 
one,"  Lois  said  all  in  one  breath. 

"Which  student?"  Polly  asked. 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter.  Several  of  them  have 
asked  me,  but  Poll,  you  know  how  mother  feels 
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about  things  like  this.  Perhaps  I  can  make  her 
say  yes — but  Bob — "  she  stopped. 

*'Hm,"  Polly  mused.  "Yes,  Bob  will  have  a 
fit.  Why  don't  you  ask  him  to  take  you?"  she 
suggested. 

Lois  gasped.  ''Polly,  don't  be  absurd.  Imag- 
ine Bob  at  an  artists'  masquerade  ball.  Why, 
he'd  be  too  terrible  for  words.  You  know  that  he 
thinks  every  artist  wears  a  flowing  tie  and  lets  his 
hair  grow  long,  and  he  can't  talk  to  them  intelli- 
gently. ' ' 

"You  mean  they  can't  talk  to  him,"  Polly  cor- 
rected. "Bob  can  talk  about  a  good  many  things, 
but  those  friends  of  yours  can  only  talk  art. ' ' 

"Oh,"  Lois  replied  impatiently,  "you're  just  as 
bad  as  he  is." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  to  the  subway  and 
took  a  train  to  the  station.  They  had  not  long  to 
wait,  for  the  train,  and  Bob,  six  feet,  smiling  and 
as  jolly  as  ever,  was  the  first  one  through  the 
gate. 

' '  Hello ! "  he  greeted  them.  ' '  What  sweet  devo- 
tion! I  didn't  think  when  I  wrote  mother  to  tell 
you  to  meet  me  that  you  really  would.  How's 
everything?" 

"Fine  as  ever,  Bobby,  and  we  ordered  this 
lovely  day  just  for  you,"  Polly  said,  laughing. 

"Nice  of  you,"  Bob  replied.  "And  of  course 
my  only  sister  is  glad  to  have  her  only  brother 
home,  isn't  she?"  he  asked,  looking  at  Lois. 
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**0f  course/'  she  replied,  smiling  in  spite  of 
herself. 

*'Well,  let's  be  spendthrifts  and  have  luncheon 
downtown,"  Bob  suggested.  ''I'll  call  up  mother 
and  say  'Hello'  and  then  we'll  go.    I'm  starved." 

He  left  them  to  return  in  a  few  minutes.  They 
had  luncheon,  and  under  Bob's  and  Polly's  good 
humor,  Lois  forgot  her  doubts  about  the  mas- 
querade. She  did  not  bring  up  the  subject  until 
they  were  back  at  home  in  the  living  room.  They 
had  found  Mrs.  Farwell  sitting  in  the  window  sew- 
ing, and  after  Bob  had  kissed  her,  Lois  showed  her 
the  announcement  and  explained,  as  she  had  to 
Polly,  that  she  wanted  to  go  alone. 

Mrs.  Farwell  dropped  her  sewing  and  looked 
puzzled.  "Why,  dear,  I  don't  know  any  of  those 
boys,"  she  said.  "You've  never  brought  any  of 
them  home  with  you,  or  introduced  me  to  them  at 
the  school.  I  don't  want  to  be  needlessly  strict, 
but  I  can't  let  you  go  without  a  chaperone.  It's 
not  as  if  it  were  with  Bob,  or  Jim,  or  some  of  the 
boys  we  know. ' ' 

Lois  was  sitting  on  the  arm  of  a  big  tufted  chair. 
An  expression  of  discontent  made  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  turn  down.  There  was  no  hint  of  her 
merry  little  laugh  lurking  behind  the  pout.  "I 
don't  see  why,"  she  said  at  last.  There  was  a 
querulous  note  in  her  voice,  and  she  looked  re- 
proachfully at  Polly  who  was  curled  up  on  the 
sofa.    Polly  .received  the  look  with  a  frown. 
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**Well,  I  don't  see  why  you  want  to,"  she  re- 
plied. 

Bob  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  others 
looking  out  of  the  window.  He  whistled  softly. 
A  silence  settled  on  the  group.  Polly  shook  one 
of  the  pillows  and  pushed  it  behind  her  impa- 
tiently. Lois  tapped  the  floor  with  one  foot. 
Mrs.  Farwell  tried  to  go  on  with  her  sewing,  gave 
it  up,  and  looked  appealingly  at  Bob.  He  stopped 
whistling,  let  the  ring  on  the  shade  fly  back  and 
hit  the  window  pane  with  a  decisive  whack,  and 
turned  to  Lois. 

"What  under  the  sun  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Lo?"  he  began.  ''You're  as  cross  as  two  sticks 
these  days.  You  never  want  to  do  anything  any- 
body else  wants  to,  and  you  have  the  wildest 
ideas" — he  paused  for  breath.  ''Of  course  you 
can't  go  to  a  dance  with  a  fellow  mother  doesn't 
know,  and  who's  never  been  here  to  the  house." 

"I  don't  see  why,"  Lois  said  again,  interrupt- 
ing him.  "None  of  the  other  girls  at  school  have 
to  be  so  fussy." 

"Well,  they  ought  to  be."  Bob  cut  her  short. 
"I  wish  you'd  never  learned  to  paint  anyway.  I 
don't  see  what  good  going  to  art  school  has  done 
you,  except  to  make  you  want  to  act  differently 
from  eveiy  one  else.  The  idea  of  your  wanting 
to  go  to  a  masquerade  party  with  the  flowing  ties 
and  long-haired  artists,"  he  finished  indignantly. 

Polly  could  not  repress  a  laugh. 
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"Poll  doesn't  see  why  you  want  to  go  either,'^ 
he  added. 

Lois'  look  of  reproach  deepened,  and  Polly  felt 
suddenly  guilty  of  disloyalty. 

*'I  don't  understand,  Bobby,  because  I  can't," 
she  said  apologetically.  *'I'm  not  an  artist.  I 
can't  talk  about  'hot  pictures'  and  'cold  pictures* 
and  art  generally,  so  honestly  I  can't  judge.  Be- 
sides I  don't  think  Lo  paints  as  well  as  she  used 
to." 

'*0h,  Polly,  I  do  so !"  Lois  remonstrated  weakly, 
but  her  very  protest  was  a  concession.  In  her 
own  heart  she  knew  Polly  was  right.  She  hadn't 
really  studied,  and  her  work  had  not  improved 
even  a  little  during  her  year  at  the  school.  Cer- 
tainly she  had  not  progressed  as  she  had  under 
Miss  Crosby,  the  art  teacher  at  Seddon  Hall. 

Mrs.  Farwell  shook  her  head.  "Perhaps  after 
all  it's  Daddy's  and  my  fault,"  she  said  slowly. 
"Miss  Crosby  wanted  you  to  go  to  the  Academy 
where  every  one  has  to  work  hard,  but  we  thought 
a  smaller  class  would  be  better.  I  see  now  it  was 
a  mistake."  She  got  up  and  put  her  arm  around 
Lois. 

"I'm  sorry,  dear,"  she  continued;  "but  now 
that  we  know  what's  wrong,  we  can  change  it. 
jYou  will  not  return  to  school  after  this  Easter 
vacation." 

"And  the  dance?'*  Lois  inquired. 

"You  may  not  go,"  her  mother  said  gently  but 
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very  decidedly,  and  Lois  knew  the  question  was 
settled  for  all  time. 

"Come  on  out  for  a  walk,"  Bob  suggested  by 
way  of  diversion  after  his  mother  had  left 
them. 

Polly  agreed  by  jumping  up  from  the  sofa,  but 
Lois  shook  her  head. 

*'I  have  something  to  do  upstairs,"  she  said, 
and  went  out  of  the  room. 

"And  now,  Poll,  what's  it  all  about?"  Bob  de- 
manded after  they  had  reached  the  path  in  the 
park  nearest  the  river. 

"Nothing,"  Polly  answered  evasively. 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is,"  Bob  insisted.  "Come  on 
now.  Out  with  it.  I  come  home  from  college  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  hearty  and  flattering  welcome, 
and  I  find  two  of  the  gloomiest  girls  I  ever  imag- 
ined, in  place  of  the  old  Polly  and  Lo.  Lois  of 
course  is  suffering  from  too  much  art,  but  you — 
have  you  fallen  in  love  by  any  chance  ?  "  he  asked, 
grinning. 

Polly  gave  a  short  little  laugh.  '  *  Oh,  Bob,  how 
silly  you  are !    I  have  not. ' ' 

They  walked  a  block,  both  thinking  hard,  and 
then  Bob  saw  Polly  give  herself  a  little  shake,  and 
knew  that  the  explanation  was  coming. 

"I  don't  exactly  know,  Bobby,"  she  began,  "but 
everything  seems  to  have  gone  wrong.  I  think  it 
started  when  we  came  home  from  the  country, 
when  your  father  and  Uncle  Eoddy  took  this 
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house.  Lo  and  I  thought  we  were  going  to  have 
a  regular  lark.  We  had  at  first.  It  was  such 
fun  fixing  it  up  and  settling  it."  Polly  smiled 
reminiscently.  ''Then  Lo  started  to  art  school 
and  I  stayed  at  home.  Well,  you  know,  we  sort  of 
lost  track  of  each  other.  I  didn't  see  much  of  her, 
and  sometimes,  I'll  admit,  I've  been  sort  of  lone- 
some." 

Bob  interrupted.    ''Of  course  you  have." 

Polly  thought  for  a  minute.  "I  suppose  that's 
it"  she  said.  "I'd  go  to  see  the  other  girls  some- 
times, and  make  calls  with  Aunt  Kate,  and  in  the 
evenings  Lo  and  I'd  go  to  the  movies  till  I  got 
so  sick  of  them.  You  see,  I  don't  know  how  to 
play  or  sing  or — " 

"Thank  goodness  for  that,"  Bob  said  fervently. 
"I'm  glad  you  don't,  but  go  on." 

"There  isn't  any  more.  Just  that  every  day 
it's  been  getting  worse.  Lois  goes  to  art  school, 
and  I  do  the  same  things  day  after  day.  I  wish 
now  I'd  gone  to  college,"  she  said  wistfully. 

"Poor  kid,"  Bob  said  sympathetically.  "It's 
a  shame.  Look  at  that  warship.  Isn't  it  a 
peach?    Let's  sit  down,  or  is  it  too  cold?" 

"Not  a  bit."  Polly  pulled  her  coat  collar  up 
and  sat  down  on  the  bench.  "It's  a  glorious  day. 
I  wish  we  were  in  the  country,  don't  you?"  she 
asked  idly.  She  felt  the  call  of  Spring  in  the 
crisp  air,  and  at  its  bidding  her  thoughts  flew 
back  to  her  old  home  in  New  England. 
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**You  bet  the  country's  ihe  place,"  Bob  agreed 
enthusiastically.     ''Hello!  what's  that?" 

The  angry  growl  of  one  dog  and  the  frightened 
whine  of  another  came  to  them  from  the  other 
side  of  some  bushes.  There  was  a  scuffle  and  a 
few  flying  pebbles  rolled  to  the  asphalt.  They 
both  sprang  to  their  feet. 

"A  fight!"  Bob  exclaimed  and  hurried  around 
the  path. 

Two  dogs,  one  a  big  shaggy  collie  and  the  other 
a  dainty  aristocratic  French  poodle,  were  roll- 
ing over  and  over  in  a  whirling  mass  of  dust  and 
flying  fur.  To  one  side  was  an  excited  little  girl 
wringing  her  hands  and  crying: 

'*0h,  mon  cher,  mon  petit!    Quel  hete!" 

On  the  other  side,  a  stout  woman  was  tugging 
at  the  collie's  leash,  stumbling  over  both  dogs  in 
her  vain  attempt  to  separate  them.  At  sight  of 
Bob,  the  little  girl  called  to  him  in  rapid  French, 
and  the  stout  woman  dropped  the  leash  and  de- 
manded that  he  do  something  at  once.  Polly  gave 
one  comprehensive  glance  at  the  dogs.  The  collie 
was  on  top  by  now,  and  had  the  poor  poodle  by 
the  throat.     The  fight  was  almost  over. 

''Catch  his  foot.  Poll!"  Bob  commanded,  and 
grabbed  for  the  collie.  He  caught  hold  of  his 
foot  and  pressed  hard  on  the  soft  part  of  the  paw. 
The  collie  let  go  of  the  poodle  and  turned  on  Bob. 
Polly  picked  up  the  poor  victim  as  best  she  could, 
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and  ran  with  it  across  the  grass  around  a  bush  and 
out  of  sight,  the  little  girl  at  her  heels. 

'  *  Oh,  merci,  I  thank  you !  You  have  saved  mon 
petit/'  she  said  over  and  over  again. 

''That's  all  right.  Let's  see  what  harm  is 
done,"  Polly  said,  sitting  down  on  a  bench  and  ex- 
amining the  poodle's  throat.  When  Bob  joined 
them  she  was  tearing  up  her  handkerchief  for  a 
bandage.  Between  them  they  bound  up  the  rather 
ugly  wound  and  after  much  patting  and  petting 
the  poodle  stopped  whimpering. 

Bob  turned  to  the  little  girl.  "Where  do  you 
live?"  he  asked.  "I  guess  we'd  better  go  home 
with  you.  Your  dog  is  a  bit  too  tired  to  walk." 
He  picked  up  the  poodle  gently  in  his  arms.  It 
was  an  armful,  but  Bob  managed  it. 

**I  live  up  there  in  that  so  big  house — look." 
The  little  girl  pointed  to  an  apartment  on  the 
Drive,  her  voice  trembled.  "I  take  my  dog  to 
walk  and  suddenly,  bouf !  out  of  nowhere  comes 
that  great  beast." 

Then  under  the  stress  of  excitement  she  lapsed 
into  French,  and  talked  hurriedly  until  they  were 
at  the  big  entrance  of  her  apartment.  Bob  set 
the  poodle  down  and  it  staggered  to  the  elevator. 
The  little  girl  suddenly  remembered. 

"Oh,  I  forget;  I  speak  my  French.  I  thank 
you  so  much." 

"That's    all    right,"    Polly    said    soothingly. 
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**  Better  get  a  veterinary  for  the  dog.  I  think 
he 's  pretty  well  chewed  up. ' ' 

Bob  tipped  his  cap  hurriedly  and  they  left.  It 
was  quite  late  when  they  reached  home,  and 
Polly's  eyes  were  sparkling.  She  detailed  the 
adventure  at  dinner. 

"Will  you  never  grow  up,  Tiddle-de-Winks?" 
Uncle  Roddy  asked,  laughing  over  the  description 
of  the  excited  little  French  girl. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  so,  some  day,"  Polly  laughed 
back. 

"Bob,  how  did  you  ever  separate  those  dogs 
so  quickly?" 

"I  tickled  their  toes." 

"You  did  what,  Bobby?"  Mrs.  Farwell  asked 
surprised. 

"I  tickled  the  collie's  toes.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it  works,  try  holding  on  to  a  thing  while  some 
one  tickles  yours." 

Lois  laughed  heartily  at  the  suggestion,  and 
Polly  and  Bob  both  felt  that  the  dog  fight  had 
served  a  purpose. 

A  little  later,  when  Bob  had  gone  out  and  the 
two  girls  were  alone,  Polly  was  still  in  high  spir- 
its. "Lo,"  she  said,  (they  were  in  their  own 
snuggery  at  the  top  of  the  house)  "I've  got  an 
idea." 

"What  is  it?"  Lois  asked  listlessly. 

"Let's  go  up  to  Seddon  Hall  on  a  surprise  visit, 
just  drop  in  unannounced  and  see  what  will  hap- 
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pen.  We  haven't  been  up  there  for  an  age,  and 
weVe  never  tjeen  except  on  formal  occasions  like 
the  dance  to  the  new  girls,  and  the  Alumni  re- 
unions." 

''When  do  you  want  to  go?" 

"How  about  next  week-end?"  Polly  said  in  her 
most  off-hand  manner.  ''You  know.  Bob  goes 
back  to  college  then." 

"I  know  that  next  week  is  the  art  school  dance," 
said  Lois  slowly. 

"All  the  more  reason." 

"Is  that  why  you  want  to  go?" 

"Partly,"  Polly  admitted  and  waited  eagerly 
for  a  reply. 

Lois  picked  up  a  book,  and  turned  the  pages 
for  a  minute  and  then  said:     "All  right,  I'll  go." 

Polly  sighed  with  relief  and  tactfully  changed 
the  subject. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   TROUBLE   WITH   LOIS 

It  was  not  until  the  train  had  left  the  long  tun- 
nel and  the  ragged  streets  far  behind,  and  was 
following  its  way  along  the  shining  Hudson,  that 
Lois  forgot  to  pout  in  regret  for  the  dance.  The 
familiar  landmarks  brought  back  the  memory  of 
contented  days,  and  in  spite  of  herself  she  began 
to  look  forward  in  anticipation  to  the  surprise 
their  visit  would  afford  the  girls  at  Seddon  Hall. 

*  *  Wonder  who  '11  be  around  f ' '  Polly  mused.  *  *  I 
hope  the  first  person  we  see  is  Fanny.  She'll  be 
sure  to  say  something  funny." 

Lois  laughed.  **  Betty  wrote  me  that  the  last 
time  she  saw  her,  she  had  lost  a  lot  of  her  South- 
ern drawl.  I  can't  believe  it.  Imagine  her  say- 
ing just  plain  *yoii*  instead  of  *you-all,'  and  'I 
guess'  for  'I  reckon.'  " 

**I'm  getting  thrilled,"  Polly  exclaimed,  **and 
we  aren't  nearly  there.  Do  you  suppose  Maud 
is  still  as  independent  as  ever?" 

"Don't  doubt  it.  What  a  funny,  scared  little 
thing  she  was  when  we  first  saw  her.  You  were 
so  interested  in  her,  and  I  couldn't  stand  her  be- 
cause she  was  always  in  tears.    That  was  an  aw- 
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fully  long  time  ago,  wasn't  it?  We  are  getting 
old." 

The  surprise  in  Lois'  eyes  was  greater  than 
such  an  ordinary  fact  called  for.  Age  is  a  curi- 
ous thing,  particularly  to  girls.  They  grow  older 
without  a  thought,  and  then  comes  the  sudden 
realization.  It  is  a  solemn  and  surprising  mo- 
ment. Lois  was  counting  years,  and  she  looked 
so  grave  that  Polly  laughed  at  her. 

' '  You  may  be, ' '  she  said,  * '  but  I  'm  not.  I  never 
could  see  any  fun  in  being  old. ' ' 

The  train  stopped  at  a  station  and  the  candy 
boy  came  through  the  car.  Polly  hailed  him  and 
bought  a  box  of  peppermints. 

^'How  long  do  you  think  those  will  last?"  Lois 
demanded.  ''I'll  get  some  chocolate-covered 
cherries  for  F^anny ;  you  know  how  she  loves  them, 
and  some  cakes  of  Peters'  chocolate." 

They  bought  a  liberal  supply,  and  before  many 
minutes  they  were  slowing  up  for  their  station. 
Somehow  the  little  town,  over  which  Seddon  Hall 
towered  from  the  height  of  the  great  hill,  seemed 
smaller  than  ever,  and  the  girls  were  surprised 
to  find  how  many  little  things  they  had  forgotten. 
They  found  a  strange  driver,  and  somehow  the 
drive  up  the  hill  seemed  less  exciting  than  of  old, 
because  they  heard  no  school  news. 

At  the  first  sight  of  the  low,  red-roofed  build- 
ing, however,  Polly  gave  an  old-time  cry  of  de- 
light.    All  the  tiresome  days  of  the  last  winter 
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were  forgotten.  She  was  back,  back  to  the  place 
where  every  stone  was  familiar  and  every  comer 
held  a  host  of  recollections.  Lois  shared  her  feel- 
ing, and  instinctively  she  gave  up  being  the  art 
student.  Iler  new  ideas  fell  away  from  her,  and 
with  a  natural  sigh  of  relief  she  was  again  the 
old,  eager  Lois. 

^'Oli,  Poll!'*  she  cried  excitedly,  '* there *s  a 
light  in  Mrs.  Baird's  office.  If  she's  only  there, 
we  can  just  quietly  tap  on  her  door  and  walk  in.'* 

The  driver  caught  something  of  their  excite- 
ment, and  hurried  his  horse  to  the  front  steps. 
The  girls  jumped  out,  paid  him,  and  slipped  into 
the  hall  before  any  inquiring  heads  in  the  upper 
windows  could  discover  them. 

''Let's  leave  our  bags  here,"  Polly  suggested, 
**and  come  on.  Of  course  everybody's  in  study 
hour.     What  luck!" 

They  tip-toed  to  the  closed  door  at  the  other 
end  of  the  corridor,  and  Lois  rapped  gently  just 
above  the  neat  brass  sign  that  read,  "Principal's 
Office."  A  low  voice  with  a  cheery  note  in  it  an- 
swered their  knock  with  an  inquiring  ''come  in?'* 
and  in  a  second  they  were  standing  before  the 
astonished  head  of  Seddon  Hall. 

"Why,  girls,  where  did  you  come  from?"  Mrs. 
Baird  demanded,  kissing  them  both. 

"We  just  came,"  Polly  answered,  laughing. 
"We  got  homesick  all  of  a  sudden  and  here  we 
are. ' ' 
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**We  didn't  write.  We  wanted  to  surprise 
you,"  Lois  added. 

**Well,  you  have  indeed,"  Mrs.  Baird  replied, 
**but  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  I  do  love  sur- 
prises like  this.  Come  in  and  sit  down."  She 
looked  at  them  intently.  "Still  the  same  Polly 
and  Lois,"  she  said,  "and  I'm  glad.  The  girls 
will  be  simply  overcome  with  joy. " 

"Is  there  a  lecture  to-night?"  Polly  asked.  "I 
hope  so." 

"Yes,  but  it  is  to  be  very  short,  a  few  songs  and 
an  informal  reception."  Mrs.  Baird  touched  a 
bell  on  her  desk. 

"I'll  have  to  put  you  in  the  guest-rooms,"  she 
said.  "We  are  so  crowded;  but  you  don't  have 
to  be  guests  just  because  of  that,"  she  added, 
laughing. 

A  maid  came  in  response  to  her  ring,  and  Polly 
and  Lois,  their  bags  carried  in  state  before  them, 
walked  through  the  faculty  corridor  to  the  guest- 
rooms. When  the  gong  sounded  for  dinner  they 
hurried  toward  the  Assembly  Hall,  and  in  direct 
answer  to  Polly's  wish,  the  first  girl  they  met  was 
Fanny  Girard.  She  was  carrying  an  armful  of 
books ;  they  went  clattering  to  the  floor  when  she 
saw  the  girls. 

"The  very  idea!"  she  exclaimed.  "Where  did 
you-all  come  from?" 

"Hello,  Fanny!"  Polly  greeted.  "Are  you 
glad  to  see  us  ? " 
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Fanny  recovered  a  little  from  her  surprise  at 
the  sound  of  Polly's  voice,  and  kissed  them  both 
impulsively. 

'*Well,  don't  you  just  know  I  am?"  she  said. 

Lois  helped  her  pick  up  the  books,  and  they  all 
started  for  the  Assembly  Hall.  At  sight  of  them 
the  old  girls  rushed  forward  and  surrounded 
them.  Their  welcome  was  thoroughly  genuine. 
Phyllis  and  Jane,  who  were  Freshmen  the  year 
before,  and  devoted  to  Polly  and  Lois,  fell  on 
them  with  undisguised  rapture. 

*' Where's  Maud?"  Polly  inquired,  when  she 
could  recover  her  breath.  (Lois  caught  sight  of 
Miss  Crosby  down  the  hall  and  escaped  to  say 
**How  do  you  do.") 

**In  the  infirmary,"  some  one  told  her. 

*'She  hurt  her  ankle  in  basket  ball,  and  she 
won't  be  able  to  walk  for  a  week."  Phyllis  sup- 
plied the  rest  of  the  details.  "She's  hopping  mad 
at  Miss  King  for  making  her  stay  up  there,  and 
says  it's  all  silly  rot." 

*' Sounds  like  Maud,"  Lois  said,  coming  back. 
**We  must  see  her  right  after  dinner." 

The  last  gong  sounded  and  the  girls  b^an 
to  form  in  line. 

*' Will  you  sit  with  us  at  the  musical  to-night?" 
Jane  asked  eagerly ;  but  Fanny  interrupted  her. 

"You-all  go  take  your  places  and  stop  talking," 
she  commanded.    **  Polly  and  Lois  will  sit  with 
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the  Seniors  to-night,  of  course."  And  Jane  and 
Phyllis  had  to  be  content. 

Dinner  was  a  merry  meal.  Polly  and  Lois  sat 
on  either  side  of  Mrs.  Baird,  at  the  Senior  table. 
It  was  natural  to  be  back  in  their  old  places,  but 
as  Polly  said  as  she  looked  at  all  the  new  faces: 

**We're  guests,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

*'It's  not  right  without  Betty  and  Ange,  is  it?" 
Lois  whispered. 

*' Where  is  Betty?"  Fanny  asked.  ** She's  just 
a  buzzard  not  to  write  to  me. ' ' 

''She's  living  in  Philadelphia,"  Polly  answered. 
*'We  hear  from  her  once  in  a  while.  She's  aw- 
fully busy,  working  you  know,  study mg  journal- 
ism, and  she  took  a  prize  in  one  of  the  short  story 
contests,  not  long  ago." 

"We  will  hear  great  things  of  Betty  some  day," 
Mrs.  Baird  said.  *'I  have  great  faith  in  her. 
How  is  your  painting  getting  on,  Lois?" 

Lois  flushed  a  little.  "Not  very  well"  she  ad- 
mitted. "Mother  wants  me  to  change  schools, 
and  I'm  going  to  talk  with  Miss  Crosby  about  it." 

Mrs.  Baird  noticed  the  flush  and  did  not  inquire 
ai»y  further. 

After  dinner,  Lois  and  Polly  went  up  to  tlie 
infirmary  to  see  Maud.     On  the  way  Polly  said : 

"I'll  bet  she  doesn't  even  look  surprised." 

"Funny  Maud,"  laughed  Lois. 

They  tapped  on  the  infirmary  door.    Instead 
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of  the  expected  ''come  in,"  Maud's  voice  called: 

'*If  that's  you,  Katey,  bring  me  another  dish 
of  pudding,  will  you?     I'm  still  hungry." 

Polly  and  Lois  burst  out  laughing  and  opened 
the  door.  In  spite  of  Polly 's  prophecy,  Maud  did 
look  surprised. 

**I  say,  how  nice!"  she  began.  "Where  did 
you  come  from?  I'm  most  awfully  glad  to  see 
you." 

Polly  and  Lois  shook  her  outstretched  hand. 
Maud  was  never  known  to  kiss  anybody  or  any- 
thing but  her  yellow  dog. 

"Sorry  about  your  foot,"  Lois  said.  "How 
did  you  do  it?" 

"It's  nothing  at  all — just  a  little  wrench," 
Maud  assured  her.  "I  slipped  in  the  gym;  Miss 
King  won't  let  me  up,  though  I  keep  telling  her 
it'll  stiffen  if  I  don't  use  it." 

"How  is  your  mother?"  Polly  inquired.  "Are 
you  coming  back  to  the  Kent  place  this  Summer?'* 
(The  Kent  place  was  the  house  next  to  Polly's 
in  the  country,  and  it  had  been  there  that  the 
girls  had  first  met  Maud.) 

"I  don't  know  just  yet,"  Maud  answered 
thoughtfully.  "Mother  wants  to  go  over  this 
summer. ' ' 

"Over  where?"  Lois  asked. 

"Why,  England,  of  course,'*  Maud  explained. 
"It's  not  quite  settled.  She  wants  me  to  meet 
some  of  my  father's  people,  you  know."    She 
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spoke  carelessly,  but  the  old  look  of  despair 
crossed  her  face  at  the  mention  of  her  adored 
father. 

"Oh!"  Polly  sighed  enviously,  *4f  we  could 
Dnly  go  abroad,  I  know  I'd  die  of  joy."       • 

Maud  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

**I'm  not  keen  about  it.  I've  almost  succeeded 
in  persuading  mother  to  give  up  the  idea.  Are 
you  going  to  the  country  this  Summer?" 

*'0h,  I  suppose  so,"  Polly  replied,  ''but  I 
wouldn't  if  there  was  a  chance  to  go  anywhere 
else. ' ' 

A  few  minutes  later  they  left  Maud  to  join 
Fanny  and  some  of  the  other  Seniors  for  the  mu- 
sicale. 

The  next  morning  was  Saturday,  and  Polly 
spent  most  of  her  time  in  the  gym.  Fanny,  as 
basket-ball  Captain,  claimed  her  advice,  and  to- 
gether they  drilled  the  sub-team,  and  Polly  patted 
the  big  silver  loving  cup  that  bore  her  name  twice 
on  its  polished  surface.  Then  with  an  admiring 
group  of  new  girls  around  her,  she  told  of  the 
games  she  ^d  won  and  lost.  It  was  an  attentive 
audience,  and  the  short  morning  was  soon  over. 

Lois,  directly  after  breakfast,  climbed  the  little 
spiral  stairway  that  led  to  the  studio  and  found 
Miss  Crosby  washing  paint  brushes.  "Sit  down 
and  be  comfortable,  dear,  and  tell  me  all  about 
everything,"  she  said,  smiling  a  welcome. 
"How's  the  work  coming  on?" 
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Lois  found  a  big  chair  in  the  comer,  pulled 
it  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  curled  up 
in  it. 

**Not  very  well"  she  admitted,  looking  dolefully 
out  of  the  window.  ** Everything's  going  wrong. 
I  haven't  done  a  thing  that's  worth  while." 

**Why  not?"  Miss  Crosby  asked  shortly. 

Lois  considered  for  a  long  minute.  *'I'm 
afraid,"  she  said. 

Miss  Crosby  stopped  washing  brushes. 

**I  see, — afraid  of  the  other  students — afraid 
to  go  off  and  do  anythmg  they  don't  do.  I'm 
ashamed  of  you." 

''Don't!"  Lois  protested.  "Everybody  else  is 
too,  and  I  hate  it.  Polly  thinks  I'm  affected,  and 
Bob  just  looks  at  me  in  despair.  They  won't  even 
try  to  see  things.  I  hate  painting  the  way  I  do." 
She  looked  so  hopeless  and  miserable  that  Miss 
Crosby  laughed  heartily. 

''Dear  child,  do  cheer  up.  I  know  exactly 
what's  wrong.  You  are  taking  this  nice  world 
too  seriousty,  and  letting  yourself  and  your  work 
count  too  much.  You're  much  too  young  to  worry 
about  anything.     Will  you  take  my  advice?" 

"Of  course  I  will,"  Lois  promised. 

"Then  stop  painting  altogether.     Stop  think- 
ing in  colors.     If  you  could  only  go  away  some- 
where and  see  new  things,  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  you." 
'But — "  Lois  protested. 


<< 
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*  *  There 's  no  '  but '  about  it.  Don 't  touch  a  brush 
or  a  paint  tube  until  you  want  to  so  much  that 
you  just  can't  help  it.     Promise?" 

Lois  started  guiltily  and  turned  away  from  the 
window.  ''I  promise,"  she  said  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly. 

She  had  just  caught  herself  thinking  what  a  nice 
picture  the  barn  over  by  the  gym  would  make, 
outlined  against  the  queer-shaped  clouds. 

While  Polly  and  Lois  were  spending  their  time 
recalling  the  memories  of  the  past  at  each  land- 
mark of  Seddon  Hall,  the  Fates  in  the  guise  of 
Mrs.  Farwell,  the  Doctor,  and  Uncle  Roddy  were 
weaving  a  plan  for  the  future,  so  different,  so  un- 
expected, that  even  the  makers  were  astonished. 

Mrs.  Farwell  sat  before  the  fire  in  the  big  living 
room  while  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Pendleton  walked 
up  and  down  the  room. 

''But,  Roddy,"  she  was  saying,  "how  can  we 
get  ready  to  sail  in  a  week?  I  never  heard  any- 
thing so  sudden." 

The  Doctor  laughed.  "It  is  sudden,  dear,  but 
I  think  it's  a  splendid  plan.  Roddy  must  go* on 
business.  I  must  go  because  I  need  just  that  kind 
of  a  rest,  and  you  and  the  girls  must  go,  because 
Roddy  and  I  want  you  to,"  he  said,  putting  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder.  "Besides,  we've  a  splen- 
did chance  to  sell  the  house, ' '  he  finished. 

Uncle  Roddy  stopped  on  the  other  side  of  Mrs, 
Farwell's    chair.    "I'll    wager    Kate's    head    is 
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swimming  with  bonnets  and  shoes  and  camphor 
balls, ' '  he  laughed. 

Mrs.  Farwell  looked  up. 

*'You  men  have  no  idea  what  going  to  England 
in  a  week  means,"  she  answered,  *'and  I  don't 
suppose  there's  time  to  teach  you,  if  we're  really 
going." 

** Hurrah!"  shouted  the  Doctor.  ''That's  con- 
sent." 

' '  What  about  Bobby  I ' '  Mrs.  Farwell  asked.  ' '  I 
don't  want  to  be  so  far  away  from  him." 

"Bob  can  look  after  himself,"  the  Doctor  an- 
swered emphatically.  "If  he  wants  to  go  over 
and  join  us  after  college,  he  can." 

"I'll  be  back  in  time  to  see  him  graduated," 
Uncle  Roddy  answered  the  question  he  knew  was 
on  Mrs.  Farwell 's  lips.  "I'll  give  him  a  dinner 
and  a  good  enough  time,  so  that  he  won't  miss  you, 
I  promise." 

Mrs.  Farwell 's  last  defenses  were  being  broken 
down,  and  she  knew  she  must  agree. 

"But  Lois'  work?"  she  asked  as  a  last  protest. 

"Work!"  scoffed  the  doctor.  "The  idea  of  a 
seventeen -year-old  girl  having  any  work.  The 
child's  been  ill  for  a  month.  It'll  be  the  best 
thing  for  her,  and  as  for  little  Polly — well!"  he 
exclaimed,  at  the  thought.  (Polly  was  still  four- 
teen and  clad  in  a  Peter  Thompson  in  his  eyes.) 
"1  hope  she  doesn't  die  of  excitement  before  we 
land!" 
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Mrs.  Farwell  looked  from  one  to  the  other  and 
smiled. 

''We'll  go,"  she  said  with  mock  resignation. 

And  so  the  great  question  was  settled  quietly  in 
a  little  hour,  and  as  Polly  said  afterwards: 

'  *  To  think  we  were  calmly  sleeping  at  the  very 
minute." 


CHAPTER  in 

THE  S.S.    MAJESTY 

On  the  following  Saturday  morning  at  exactly 
ten  o'clock,  two  taxicabs  waited  at  the  curb  in 
front  of  the  Pendletons'  door.  The  brownstone 
house  had  undergone  a  surprising  change  in  the 
past  week.  The  curtains  were  down,  the  furni- 
ture was  huddled  together  in  ungainly  groups  in 
the  middle  of  the  rooms,  covered  with  white  sheets 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  movers.  The  walls 
were  bare  of  pictures.  A  sign  with  *'Sold'* 
printed  in  large  black  letters  hung  in  one  of  the 
front  windows,  and  added  to  the  abandoned  aspect 
of  the  whole. 

Polly  and  Lois  were  tucking  the  last  things  into 
their  suitcases,  and  Bob  in  the  hall  below  was 
calling  up  to  them  to  hurry. 

*'You're  going  to  miss  the  boat,"  he  teased, 
"and  the  taxi-meters  are  spending  all  your  money 
for  you." 

*'0h.  Bob,"  Lois  begged,  *'do  keep  still.  I'm 
so  excited.  I  know  I've  packed  my  clothes  in  the 
trunk  that  goes  to  storage,  and  my  canvasses  in 
the  one  that  went  to  the  boat. ' ' 

"You  don't  say  so!    That  will  be  interesting," 
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Bob  answered.  **I  think  I  can  see  the  society 
columns  of  the  ship's  papers: — *Miss  Lois  Far- 
well,  the  eccentric  artist,  late  of  Albany  and  New 
York,  came  to  the  musical  attired  in  caiwasses  of 
varied  sizes.  Gored  over  the  shoulder  was  a 
woodland  scene,  and  for  a  girdle  she  wore  a 
tucked  sketch  of  the  New  York  sky  line.'  "  Bob 
stopped  and  looked  up.  Lois  leaned  over  the  ban- 
nisters, and  balanced  a  heavy  bundle  of  pillows  on 
the  rail. 

"One  more  word,  Bob  Farwell,  and  these  de- 
scend on  your  head,"  she  threatened. 

Polly  came  to  the  door  of  her  room. 

''Stop  fooling,  you  two,  and  Bobby  come  and 
carry  my  suitcase  down.  It's  as  full  as  I  can  get 
it,  so  there's  no  use  worrying  about  anything  I've 
left  out." 

''Girls,  do  come  at  once,"  Mrs.  Farwell 's  voice 
called  from  the  front  hall.  "We  are  waiting  for 
you. ' ' 

After  considerable  bustle  the  taxis  started. 
Mrs.  Farwell  with  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Pendleton 
were  in  the  first  one,  and  Bob  with  the  two  girls 
followed. 

Lois  watched  the  number  of  the  streets  grow 
less  and  a  funny  little  feeling  of  fright  made  her 
shiver. 

"I'm  not  sure  I  want  to  go,"  she  said  suddenly. 
"Think  of  it!  All  those  dreadful  miles  of  noth- 
ing but  ocean.'* 
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**I  know,"  Polly  agreed,  *'it  is  scarey,  isn't  it! 
But  cheer  up,  the  boat's  big." 

''Never  mind,"  Bob  comforted;  ''you'll  be  so 
seasick  most  of  the  way,  that  you  won't  notice 
anything,  and  by  the  time  you  have  your  sea  legs, 
you'll  be  used  to  the  idea." 

"Seasick!"  Polly  was  indignant.  "I  was 
never  seasick  in  my  life,  and  I  know  I  won't  be." 

Lois  groaned.  "Oh,  Poll,  I  have  been  once,  go- 
ing to  Boston  by  boat;  it  was  awful.  I  suppose 
I'll  die  this  trip." 

"No,  you  won't,  not  for  long,"  Polly  comforted. 
"Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  I  put  my  bed- 
room slippers  in  the  steamer  trunk?" 

"Of  course,  I  don't,"  Lois  answered.  "I  don't 
even  know  if  the  right  trunk  went,  I  tell  you — and 
oh,  Polly!  my  jewel  box,  did  I  take  it  off  the 
closet  shelf!"  Lois  was  really  ready  to  stop  the 
taxi. 

Bob  threw  back  his  head,  and  laughed  heartily. 

"Never  mind,  Lo,  even  if  you  didn't,  the  next 
tenants  will  love  your  little  green  jade  fish,  and  I 
could  use  that  gold  ball  for  a  watch-fob." 

"But  what  will  I  do?  Oh,  Bobby,  can't  you  be 
serious?"  Lois  pleaded. 

"Why  you  can  wear  a  chain  of  paint  tubes  to 
match  your  canvas  costume!"  Bob  suggested. 

"Don't  be  silly,  Lo,"  Polly  said.  "I  saw  the 
black  trunk  go  off  this  morning  for  the  steamer, 
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and  Uncle  Eoddy  marked  it  ''Stateroom,"  so  it's 
all  right." 

By  this  time  the  cabs  were  turning  west  towards 
the  dock  at  Twenty-third  Street. 

' '  There  it  is ! "  Polly  cried  excitedly.  ''  Do  look, 
that  big  black  boat,  S.S.  Majesty.'' 

The  taxi  stopped  under  the  shed,  and  they 
jumped  out.  Stewards  appeared  from  every  di- 
rection and  took  their  bags. 

''All  aboard!"  Uncle  Roddy  called,  and  fol- 
lowed the  luggage  up  the  gangplank.  «- 

The  S.S.  Majesty  was  over  twenty  years  old. 
Uncle  Roddy  had  crossed  on  it  five  times,  and 
knew  the  Captain,  and  although  it  was  not  as  fast 
or  as  luxuriously  fitted  out  as  some  of  the  newer 
boats,  he  knew  that  it  was  thoroughly  safe  and 
comfortable. 

Polly  and  Lois  looked  at  the  spotless  decks  and 
shining  brasses  in  wonder.  It  was  the  first  time 
either  of  them  had  ever  been  on  an  ocean  liner. 

Their  cabins  were  on  the  upper  deck  in  the 
center  of  the  boat.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Farwell  occu- 
pied one,  Lois  and  Polly  the  next,  and  Uncle 
Roddy  was  on  the  other  side  of  them. 

"I  choose  the  upper  berth,"  Polly  said  at  once. 
"I  won't  mind  climbing  up,  and  if  you're  ill  you 
will." 

Bob,  who  had  been  stowing  away  the  bags 
and  bandboxes   stopped  and  laughed  suddenly. 
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''Look,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  tin  basin  that  was 
clamped  to  the  side  of  the  berths.  "They  knew 
you  were  coming." 

Lois  gave  one  horrified  glance,  and  shut  her 
eyes.  "Take  it  away,  Polly  quick!"  she  pleaded. 
*'It  makes  me  desperately  ill  even  to  see  it." 

Polly  hurriedly  pushed  the  offending  tin  out 
of  sight  beneath  the  bunks,  and  poor  Lois' 
thoughts  were  diverted  by  a  knock  on  the  door. 
''Come  in!"  she  called,  and  one  of  the  stewards 
entered  with  a  big  basket  of  fruit  on  one  arm, 
and  a  handful  of  letters. 

"Miss  Farwell  and  Miss  Pendleton,  isn't  it, 
Miss?"  he  inquired  with  a  broad  English  intona- 
tion. 

"Oh,  for  us?"  Polly  asked.  "Just  put  the 
basket  here,  please,  and  I'll  take  the  letters." 

"There's  other  things  below  for  you,  too,  Miss. 
I'll  bring  them  right  up,"  the  steward  continued, 
as  he  placed  the  basket  on  the  floor. 

"I'll  go  with  you  and  help  straighten  them  out," 
Bob  said,  jumping  up.  "There'll  probably  be 
some  things  for  my  mother,  and  she  is  in  the  next 
cabin.  Be  right  back,"  he  called  over  his 
shoulder  to  the  girls. 

Lois  nodded.  She  was  busy  hunting  for  the 
card  in  the  basket  of  fruit  while  Polly  sorted  the 
mail. 

"What  a  stack!"  she  said,  surprised.  "One 
for  each  of  us  from  Betty,  and  a  fat  one  from 
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Angela.  This  looks  like  Fanny's  handwriting. 
Here's  one  for  you  from  Miss  Crosby." 

*' Polly,  how  sweet!  Do  look!"  Lois  inter- 
rupted, reading  the  card  that  she  had  discovered 
tied  in  its  small  white  envelope  to  the  handle  of 
the  basket:  'To  Polly  and  Lois.  Bon  voyage 
from  Seddon  Hall.'  " 

"Isn't  that  perfectly  adorable  of  them?" 

*'Who  do  you  suppose  thought  of  it!"  Polly 
asked.  ''I  never  heard  of  anything  half  so 
sweet." 

"I'm  going  to  show  it  to  mother,"  Lois  said. 

Polly  started  to  open  some  of  her  letters,  but 
Bob  came  in. 

"Plere's  a  box  of  flowers  for  you,"  he  an- 
nounced from  the  doorway.  "It's  addressed  to 
you  both.  It's  from  Boston.  I  have  my  suspi- 
cions who  sent  it." 

Polly  took  the  card.  "Why,  it's  from  Jimmy 
Thorpe !  How  sweet  of  him  to  send  it  to  me,  too." 
she  exclaimed.  Then  she  looked  at  Bob  and  they 
both  laughed.  Jim  Thorpe  was  Bob's  roommate 
at  college,  and  a  very  devoted  admirer  of  Lois'. 

"'Tis  funny,"  Bob  said,  "wait  till  I  get  back 
and  see  him." 

As  Polly  took  out  the  lovely  bunch  of  pink  roses, 
Lois  came  back. 

"More  things?"  she  exclaimed.  "Why,  how 
perfectly  sweet  of  Jim!"  she  said,  as  Bob  handed 
her  the  card. 
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"Yes,  wasn't  it?"  Polly  agreed.  *'I  appreci- 
ate it  more  than  you  do. ' ' 

'*I  don't  see  why,"  Lois  said  airily. 

Bob  held  the  copper  water-pitcher  while  Polly 
put  the  flowers  in  it. 

''Well,  I  must  say,"  he  remarked,  ''Jimmy  was 
very   tactful."    Lois  blushed  a  little. 

"Which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  his  best 
friend,"  Polly  said  meaningly. 

Bob  laughed.  "You  score,  Poll"  he  admitted. 
"Now  if  you  were  only  a  few  years  younger,  I'd 
pull  your  hair,  but  the  way  you  wear  it  now  it's 
all  tucked  up  out  of  sight.  Come  on  out  on  the 
deck  for  a  walk, ' '  he  suggested.  "  I  '11  have  to  get 
off  pretty  soon." 

Polly  put  her  letters  into  one  of  the  racks  be- 
hind a  w\^ter  carafe. 
■    "All  right,  come  along,"  she  said. 

"Let's  go  up  there,"  Bob  suggested  as  they 
reached  the  deck  and  saw  a  stairway  that  led  to 
the  very  top  deck. 

"That's  the  bridge.  No  passengers  allowed." 
Polly  remarked  as  they  walked  towards  the  bow 
of  the  boat. 

"There's  no  one  up  there,  let's  go  and  risk  the 
captain's  wrath,"  Bob  urged,  starting  up  the 
steps.  Polly  followed  him.  "It's  glorious,  isn't 
it?"  she  said,  resting  her  arms  on  the  rail  and 
looking  far  below  into  the  water. 
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They  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
Bob  said: 

**Poil,  you  might  miss  a  fellow  a  little  bit,  even 
if  you  are  having  a  fine  old  time." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you  might,"  Polly  answered. 
**You  might  miss  him  so  much  that  the  high  old 
time  might  not  be  quite  as  high  old  as  it  would  be 
if  he  were  along." 

Bob  put  his  big  hand  over  one  of  her  small  ones. 
"You  might  if  you  only  would,"  he  said  gently; 
"and  then  you  know  there  are  always  letters." 

Polly  looked  at  him  and  laughed  softly. 

"Yes,  Bobby,  there  will  be  letters,  lots  of  them," 
she  promised. 

A  clanging  bell  broke  rudely  on  the  silence  that 
followed. 

"All  ashore,  all  ashore!  Boat  sails  in  fifteen 
minutes,"  cried  one  of  the  stewards  from  the  deck 
below. 

Polly  gave  herself  a  little  shake.  "For  mercy 
sake,  Bobby,  do  come  along!  The  family  will 
think  we're  lost." 

They  found  the  rest  on  the  deck,  watching  the 
other  visitors  leaving. 

Bob  kissed  his  mother  and  Lois. 

"Don't  worry  about  me,  Mumsie,"  he  said. 
"I'll  be  0.  K.  Jim's  grandmother  has  promised 
to  mend  all  my  socks." 

"Oh,  Bob,  I  do  hate  to  leave  you,"  Mrs.  Far- 
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well  said,  tears  in  her  voice.  ''Won't  you  decide 
to  join  us  later?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  Bob  answered  decidedly. 
"I'm  going  to  be  very  busy  this  Summer.  Give 
me  the  Maine  woods  and  a  gun,  to  England  and 
Westminster  Abbey  any  time." 

"Good-by,  Bob,"  Uncle  Roddy  put  out  his 
hand.     "I'll  be  back  to  join  you  soon." 

"Mind  you  do,"  Bob  warned  him.  "Good-by, 
Dad,"  he  turned  to  his  father.  "Take  a  rest  and 
don't  let  Lo  and  Poll  rush  you  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent." 

Dr.  Farwell  chuckled  and  linked  his  arm  in 
Bob's  and  walked  with  him  to  the  gangplank. 

The  lower  deck  was  a  scene  of  bustle  and  con- 
fusion. The  ship's  crew  were  hauling  ropes  and 
pulling  up  the  gangplanks.  People  in  the  steer- 
age were  calling  final  greetings  to  their  friends 
on  the  dock.  Something  inside  the  big  boat  be- 
gan to  throb,  the  water  below  churned  yellow,  and 
the  little  tugs  screeched  impatiently.  Before 
any  one  realized  it,  they  were  on  their  way.  Bob 
stood  on  the  end  of  the  pier  and  waved  until  to 
those  watching  he  was  just  a  tiny  dot.  When 
Polly  could  not  even  pretend  to  herself  that  she 
saw  him  any  more,  she  stopped  waving  and  re- 
turned to  their  cabin  with  Lois. 

"We're  really  off.  Oh,  Poll,  did  you  ever  have 
such  a  queer  gone  feeling?"  Lois  said. 

Polly    drew    a    long    breath.    "Never,"    she 
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agreed.  **I'm  simply  crazy  to  go,  and  yet  I'd 
give  everytliiiig  on  earth  I  possess  to  turn  around. 
Let's  unpack." 

The  ship's  band  was  playing  when  at  one 
o'clock  they  entered  the  dining-room.  Uncle 
Koddy  had  been  able  to  secure  places  at  the  Cap- 
tain's table,  and  the  steward  ushered  them  in  and 
turned  the  swivel-chairs  around  for  them.  The 
Captain  was  on  the  bridge  with  the  pilot,  so  that 
the  head  of  the  table  was  vacant.  The  dining 
salon  filled  up  rapidly,  and  Polly  and  Lois  were 
busy  looking  at  their  traveling  companions. 
They  were  so  interested  in  a  large  man  with  very 
aristocratic  mustaches  who  was  ordering  the 
stewards  about  with  haughty  arrogance,  that  they 
did  not  immediately  notice  the  three  people  who 
took  places  at  the  end  of  their  table.  They  were 
a  French  family  apparently.  The  mother  was  a 
delicate-looking  little  woman  with  very  big  eyes, 
and  the  father  was  a  particularly  handsome  man  of 
the  dark,  French  tyj)e.  The  daughter  was  about 
twelve,  but  her  skirts  were  much  shorter  than  an 
American  girl's  would  be  at  that  age,  which  made 
her  look  much  younger,  and  her  legs  in  their  black 
stockings  looked  long  and  thin.  Her  hair  was 
tied  up  with  an  immense  black  bow.  She  slipped 
into  her  chair  with  a  little  laugh.  When  she 
looked  down  the  table  and  saw  Polly,  she  gave  a 
little  exclamation  of  surprise,  turned  to  her 
mother,  and  whispered  something  in  French. 
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Polly  had  watched  the  pompous  gentleman  nn- 
til  he  was  seated,  and  had  tucked  his  napkin  into 
his  collar,  then  because  he  gave  a  quick  glance 
toward  the  end  of  her  table,  she  looked  in  the 
same  direction  herself. 

"Why,  how  do  you  do?"  she  said  impulsively. 

The  little  French  girl  left  her  chair,  came 
around  the  table,  and  with  the  daintiest  of  bob- 
bing curtsies  sliook  hands. 

*'I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  once  more,"  she  said, 
smiling. 

Polly  introduced  her  at  once  to  Mrs.  Farwell 
and  the  others. 

"This  is  Miss  Galbre.  Bob  and  I  rescued  her 
dog  the  other  night,"  she  explained.  "You  re- 
member we  told  you." 

Every  one  shook  hands.  Little  Marie  presented 
her  father  and  her  mother. 

"And  how  is  the  poor  poodle?"  Dr.  Farwell  in- 
quired when  the  "how-do-you-do's"  were  over. 

The  happy  smile  faded  from  Marie's  lips. 
"Alas!"  she  said  sadly,  "poor  GarQon  is  no  more. 
He  die  from  the  wounds  from  the  teeth  of  that  so 
great  beast." 

*  *  Oh,  too  bad ! ' '  The  Doctor  was  trying  hard  to 
suppress  a  smile  at  her  quaint  English,  and  the 
rest  murmured  their  regrets. 

Mrs.  Farwell  spoke  to  Mme.  Galbre,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  were  all  chatting  together. 

After  luncheon  the  men  had  the  deck  stewards 
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place  the  steamer  chairs  together  on  the  upper 
deck,  and  left  Mrs.  Farwell  and  Mme.  Galbre 
comfortably  settled,  and  went  off  to  the  smoking 
room.  The  boat  by  this  time  was  well  out  in  the 
bay,  and  the  crisp  breeze  and  the  rough  sea  made 
it  roll  perceptibly. 

Lois  sat  down  in  her  chair  and  decided  not  to 
move.  Marie  went  off  in  search  of  some  compan- 
ions of  her  own  age,  and  Polly  brought  out  the 
letters,  settled  herself  by  Lois  and  read  them  all 
aloud  to  her.  Mrs.  Farwell  sent  off  a  little  note 
by  the  pilot  to  Bob,  but  for  the  most  part  every 
one  stayed  quietly  on  deck  for  the  afternoon. 

Polly  and  Lois  went  to  their  cabins  to  dress  for 
dinner  at  six  o'clock.  The  boat  had  stopped  roll- 
ing and  Lois  was  boasting  that  she  had  got  her 
sea  legs. 

*' Don't  be  too  sure,"  Polly  said,  as  she  pushed 
open  the  door. 

The  first  thing  that  met  her  eyes  was  two  boxes 
lying  on  one  of  the  berths. 

"Lo,  do  look,  more  flowers!"  she  exclaimed. 
•"The  heavy  one's  for  you,  and  this  one's  mine.'* 

Lois'  box  proved  to  be  candy. 

*'Well,  we  won't  starve,"  she  said.  ''Isn't  it 
a  lovely  box  1 ' ' 

''Who's  it  from?"  Polly  demanded,  pausing 
with  the  lid  of  her  box  half  off. 

Lois  found  a  note  in  a  large  envelope,  instead 
of  a  card,  and  read  it  over  twice. 
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Polly  grew  impatient.  ''Well,  who  is  it?"  she 
asked. 

"Why,  Jim,  of  course,"  Lois  replied,  still  read- 
ing.    "How  clever  of  him." 

"Jim?    What's  he  say?"  Polly  demanded. 

"Oh — er — he  hopes  we  have  a  good  time,"  Lois 
replied,  choosing  the  cahdied  cherry  deliberately 
from  the  center  of  the  box,  and  eating  it  with  evi- 
dent relish. 

Polly  said  "Hmm"  to  herself  and  went  on 
opening  her  box.  P^rom  the  center  of  the  waxed 
paper  she  drew  out  a  great  bunch  of  long-stemmed 
gardenias,  tinted  the  palest  shell  pink.  A  card 
dropped  to  the  floor.  Lois  picked  it  up,  handed 
it  to  Polly,  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  to  read 
it. 

"Oh,  now  I  see  why  Bobby  was  so  anxious  to  go 
downstairs  with  the  steward,"  she  said  triumph- 
antly.    "Aren't  they  beauties!" 

Polly  said  nothing.  She  buried  her  face  in  the 
flowers  and  took  a  deep  breath  of  their  heavy  per- 
fume. Then  she  looked  out  of  the  window  to 
where  the  sky  dipped  down  and  met  the  smooth, 
green  sea,  hiding  from  sight  all  trace  of  the  land 
they  had  just  left.  If  Lois  had  not  happened  to 
say:  "Well,  I  guess  that's  the  last  surprise, — 
unless  it's  a  wireless,"  just  then,  she  might  have 
heard  her  whisper  "Thank  you,  Bob,"  to  the  pink- 
est of  the  blossoms. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ON    BOARD 


The  first  part  of  the  trip  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful. The  sky  was  a  cloudless  blue,  the  sun 
warm  for  April,  and  the  sea  as  calm  as  even  Lois 
could  have  wished. 

After  the  pilot  had  gone  ashore  the  Captain 
found  Uncle  Roddy  and  was  presented  to  the  Far- 
wells  and  Polly.  He  was  a  small  man,  rugged 
from  many  years  at  sea,  his  deep-set  gray  eyes 
were  almost  hidden  by  the  heavy  black  eyebrows, 
but  there  was  a  twinkle  of  fun  in  the  center  of 
their  sharp  glance.  His  voice  was  husky  and  sur- 
prisingly soft. 

Polly  loved  him  at  first  sight,  and  the  Captain, 
recognizing  a  correspondingly  gleam  of  fun  in 
her  eyes,  started  teasing  her  at  once.  Lois  liked 
him  too,  but  she  lacked  Polly's  spontaneous 
method  of  making  friends.  Time  determined  her 
likes  and  dislikes,  while  Polly  hated,  approved  or 
condemned  on  sight. 

Lois'  judgments  were  fairer,  because  they  were 
well-considered.  Polly  was  sometimes  unjust  in 
her  hasty  impressions,  but  she  could  plunge  into 
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comradeship  at  a  first  meeting,  where  Lois  per- 
force stopped  at  formal  acquaintance.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  two  that  Captain  Letts  should 
call  Lois,  Miss  Farwell  throughout  the  trip,  while 
Polly  was  "Little  Lady"  from  the  first  day. 

But  if  the  Captain  chose  Polly  for  his  compan- 
ion on  his  morning  promenade,  Lois  was  by  no 
means  neglected.  Dr.  Ivan  Koniloff  constituted 
himself  her  particular  courtier.  He  was  a  little 
fat  man  with  a  long  gray  beard,  a  broad  forehead, 
so  knotted  and  lined,  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to 
believe  that  he  was  indeed  master  of  the  dead 
languages  in  one  of  the  Kussian  Universities. 
His  eyes  were  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
him.  They  were  small,  and  light  blue  and  very 
sad.  They  should  have  belonged  to  a  child. 
Their  wistful,  almost  timid  expression,  was  ri- 
diculously out  of  place  as  part  of  the  stern,  intelli- 
gent face.  Lois  first  noticed  him  after  a  game  of 
shulHe-board  one  morning.  She  had  discarded 
her  coat,  and  when  she  wanted  to  put  it  on,  he  of- 
fered to  hold  it  for  her;  she  thanked  him  and 
smiled. 

That  afternoon  she  stopped  on  her  way  to  her 
cabin  to  pick  up  a  book  for  him  that  had  slipped 
to  the  floor  from  the  end  of  his  steamer  chair. 
She  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  in  English. 
He  thanked  her  graciously  in  the  most  formal 
terms  and  then  asked  shyly: 

"Do  you  like  honey?" 
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Lois  was  a  little  surprised,  but  she  answered, 
laughing : 

^'Indeed  I  do,  especially  for  breakfast.'* 

The  professor  held  up  the  book  for  her  inspec- 
tion ;  it  was  a  very  thick  volume  on  the  care  of  the 
bee.  Lois  showed  a  genuine  interest  and  then 
the  friendship  began,  and  curiously  enough,  it 
lasted  for  many  years. 

**What  does  he  talk  about!"  Polly  demanded 
one  afternoon  when  they  were  dressing  for  din- 
ner. ''He  was  with  you  this  whole  afternoon  and 
in  mp  chair;  he's  a  funny  old  dear.'* 

''Poll,  if  you  laugh  at  him,  I'll  never  forgive 
you,"  Lois  protested.  "He's  a  darling  and  he's 
simply  crazy  about  bees;  he  reads  to  me  about 
them.  I  think  I'll  start  a  honey  farm  when  I  get 
back." 

"You  will  not,"  Polly  replied;  "that  is,  near 
me.  I'm  scared  to  death  of  the  buzzing  little 
things. ' ' 

"They  don't  hurt  you  if  you  leave  them  alone. 
The  professor  calls  them  dear  little  loves,"  Lois 
corrected  from  the  store  of  her  superior  knowl- 
edge. 

"Well,  I'd  hate  to  have  them  about  for  pets,** 
Polly  laughed.  "Your  professor  isn't  a  bit  like  a 
Eussian,  is  he?  He's  much  too  tame,  but  he  can 
sit  in  my  chair  as  much  as  he  wants  to,"  she  fin- 
ished; "and  now  come  out  on  deck.  There's  half 
an  hour  before  dinner.'* 
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They  went  out  and  curled  up  comfortably  in 
their  steamer  chairs  to  await  the  dinner  bugle. 
The  deck  was  nearly  deserted,  and  Polly  and  Lois 
looked  out  lazily  over  the  water. 

Presently  the  tall  man  with  the  flowing  mus- 
tache walked  by ;  his  cap  was  well  over  his  eyes, 
his  hands  were  plunged  deep  into  the  pockets  of 
his  steamer  coat.  Polly  and  Lois  looked  up  at 
the  sound  of  his  heavy  footfalls  on  the  deck. 

Polly  scowled.  '*I  can't  bear  that  man,"  she 
said.  "He's  so  gloomy.  I've  never  heard  him 
say  anything  to  anybody  that  wasn't  cross.  I 
should  think  the  stewards  would  hate  him." 

Lois  looked  after  the  disappearing  figure.  "I 
saw  him  trying  to  be  nice  to  Mario  this  after- 
noon," she  said. 

**Well,  I  don't  like  him — ^he's  queer,"  Polly 
answered,  decidedly.  *'Did  Aunt  Kate  tell  you 
that  Mme.  Galbre  asked  her  to  visit  her,  when  we 
come  to  Paris?" 

"Yes,  won't  it  be  nice!  Perhaps  we'll  meet 
some  really,  truly  French  people,"  Lois  replied. 
*' Daddy  says  that  most  Americans  see  only  tour- 
ists when  they  go  to  Paris.  I'd  like  to  visit  in 
a  French  hoase,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Rather,"  Polly  agreed.  "Wonder  if  our 
French  will  be  even  understandable  over  there?" 

"I  guess  so,"  Lois  laughed.  "We  manage  to 
understand  Marie." 
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That  night  the  weather  changed.  A  heavy- 
wind  forecast  a  storm,  and  by  midnight  the 
ship  was  plunging  from  the  crest  of  the  great 
waves  into  the  deep  troughs.  The  stewardesses 
were  kept  busy  answering  the  insistent  bells. 

Lois  was  miserably  ill.  Polly  did  everything 
she  could  for  her,  for  the  doctor  had  to  stay  with 
Mrs.  Farwell  who  was  suffering  too.  It  was  a 
long  and  tiresome  night,  and  when  the  morning 
dawned  gray  and  murky  with  none  of  the  hope- 
ful signs  of  a  let-up,  Lois  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall  in  despair. 

*'0h,  Polly,"  she  moaned,  *'why  don't  I  die? 
If  it  would  only  keep  still  for  a  minute.  My 
head  is  coming  off — I  know  it.  Is  there  any 
danger  ? ' ' 

"Silly,  no,"  Polly  said  decidedly.  "Here, 
drink  this.  Your  father  sent  it  to  you.  And 
keep  your  eyes  shut.  Here  put  your  head  flat 
again.     Now  don't  you  feel  better?" 

She  spoke  cheerfully  as  if  she  were  talking  to 
a  child  who  imagined  herself  sick. 

Lois  glared  at  her  wrathfully. 

"No,  I  don't,"  she  said  with  some  spirit. 

"Oh,  well,  you  will  soon,"  Polly  assured  her. 
"If  you  want  anything,  sing  out.  I'm  going  back 
to  bed  on  the  lounge."  And  without  more  ado 
she  was  soon  sleeping  peacefully,  in  spite  of  the 
racket  and  jar  of  the  boat  as  it  rolled  and  pitched. 
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The  next  morning  the  clouds  were  partly  broken 
but  the  air  was  cold  and  raw  and  the  dining  sa- 
lon was  deserted  except  for  a  few  men. 

Polly  went  out  on  deck,  after  she  had  assured 
herself  that  Lois  was  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
and  walked  up  and  down.  As  she  passed  the  cap- 
tain's  cabin  he  called  to  her. 

"Hello,  Little  Lady,  how  are  you?" 

*'0h,  fine,"  laughed  Polly.  ''I  wouldn't  dare 
admit  it  to  any  one  but  you,  but  I  like  it  when  it's 
rough. ' ' 

Captain  Letts'  hearty  laugh  came  from  behind 
the  blinds. 

"Going  down  for  breakfast?"  he  asked;  "or 
aren't  you  quite  brave  enough  for  that?" 

"Of  course  I  am,"  Polly  said  in  surprise,  as  if 
no  other  thought  had  ever  entered  her  head; 
though  to  tell  the  truth  she  had  been  seriously 
considering  breakfast  on  deck,  up  to  that  very 
minute. 

"Good  for  you!  You  certainly  are  a  great 
girl,"  Captain  Letts  congratulated.  "Just  wait 
a  bit  and  I  '11  be  ^vith  you. ' ' 

"Were  you  on  the  bridge  last  night?"  Polly 
inquired  when  he  joined  her,  looking  very  fresh 
and  rested  in  his  clean  white  suit. 

"Yes,  I  was  there  until  about  half  an  hour  ago," 
he  told  her.  "Then  I  had  a  nice  cold  shower  and 
now  I'm  ready  for  food.     Come  along." 

Polly  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 
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^'You're  the  wonder,"  she  said  heartily. 
**Why  don't  you  go  to  bed  for  the  day!" 

*'0h,  I  sort  of  like  to  keep  my  eyes  open  when 
the  water's  that  particular  shade.  Some  of  the 
crew  might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  go  ashore 
without  leave  or  something,"  the  captain  teased. 

Polly  looked  at  the  gray-green  water  and  lis- 
tened as  it  slapped  the  sides  of  the  boat  with  a 
vicious  swish  and  curved  back  for  another  at- 
tack. 

''Was  it  a  very  bad  storm?"  she  inquired  as 
they  started  for  the  dining  salon. 

"I've  seen  some  worse,  but  I've  seen  some  not 
as  bad,"  was  the  Captain's  non-committal  reply. 

"Wliich  means  it's  wise  not  to  ask  questions," 
laughed  Polly. 

"Very  wise,  Little  Lady,"  he  agreed. 

They  found  Dr.  Farwell,  Uncle  Roddy  and  M. 
Galbre  already  in  their  seats.  A  few  other  men 
were  scattered  around  at  the  other  tables.  There 
was  a  murmur  of  surprise  as  Polly  entered  with 
the  Captain. 

"Hello,  Tiddle-de- Winks, "  exclaimed  Uncle 
Eoddy;  "I  knew  you'd  be  on  deck.  How  are 
you?" 

Polly  kissed  him  good-morning  and  nodded  to 
the  other  men  smilingly. 

"Oh,  I  feel  fit  as  a  fiddle,"  she  said.  "Wasn't 
it  exciting  last  night?  And  oh!  do  look!  the 
racks  are  on  the  table."    She  felt  the  wooden 
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partitions  under  the  white  cloth,  that  did  their 
best  to  hold  the  sliding  dishes  in  place. 

^'You're  a  wonder,  Polly,"  laughed  the  Doctor, 
as  she  gave  a  large  order  for  breakfast.  He  was 
waiting  for  tea  and  toast. 

"Tom,  did  you  ever  see  Uncle  Cy's  boat  that 
he  fishes  for  lobsters  in,  up  in  the  country?"  in- 
quired Uncle  Koddy. 

''Never  very  closely,"  the  Doctor  admitted. 

*'I  thouglit  not.  If  you  had  you  would  not  be 
BO  surprised.  It  has  never  been  clean  since 
the  ages;  it  rolls  at  the  slightest  ripple.  And 
Polly,  you  might  almost  say,  was  brought  up  in 
it." 

Captain  Letts  nodded  his  head  solemnly. 

"Oh,  I  see,  she's  an  old  hand  at  sea.  I  sup- 
pose we're  too  large  to  be  really  sporty  enough 
for  you?"  he  asked.  "We'll  drop  a  lifeboat  over 
the  side,  and  let  you  row  along  after  us  if  you 
like,"  he  suggested. 

"No,  thanks,"  Polly  protested.  "I'll  stay  here 
and  help  you  out  with  the  wheel,  in  case  we  really 
strike  a  bad  storm,"  she  added,  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye. 

After  breakfast,  Uncle  Roddy  and  the  Doctor 
declared  Polly  was  too  strenuous  for  them,  and 
returned  to  the  smoking-room  to  join  M.  Galbre 
in  a  game  of  cards.  Mrs.  Farwell  and  Lois  were 
both  sleeping  now,  and  Polly  after  endless  turns 
on  the  deck  stopped  under  the  bridge. 
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**  Captain  Letts,  I  want  to  come  up  there  with 
you,"  she  called. 

The  Captain  looked  down  at  the  deserted  deck. 

*'It's  strictly  against  rules,  but  come  along, 
Little  Lady.  I'll  feel  safer  with  you  in  my  sight, 
than  having  you  sliding  around  on  that  wet  deck. ' ' 

He  opened  the  door,  and  Polly  found  herself 
in  the  chart  room.  She  studied  the  charts,  and 
watched  the  big  compass  needle  for  the  rest  of 
the  morning.  By  noon  the  wind  had  died  down 
considerably,  the  ship  had  passed  through  the 
worst  of  the  storm,  the  sea  was  almost  calm 
again. 

Mrs.  Farwell  and  Mme.  Galbre  came  up  on  deck 
for  luncheon.  Marie  recovered  her  spirits  with 
the  breaking  through  of  the  sun,  but  Lois  re- 
fused to  move.  In  vain  Polly  tried  to  tell  her 
how  much  better  she  would  be  for  air.  She  would 
not  listen.  She  refused  the  Doctor's  offer  to  carry 
her  to  her  chair. 

* '  Do  leave  me  alone, ' '  she  pleaded  to  every  sug- 
gestion. 

So  Polly  played  shuffle-board  with  Marie  and 
some  of  the  other  passengers  all  the  afternoon. 

When  dinner  time  came,  Lois'  was  the  only 
empty  chair  at  the  Captain's  table.  When  the 
salad  course  was  being  served,  Polly  said: 

"Sha'n't  I  go  and  see  if  Lois  is  all  right,  Aunt 
Kate?    I  don't  want  anything  more." 

Mrs.  Farwell  nodded.    ^'Yes,  dear,  if  you  have 
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really  finished;  and  do  try  and  persuade  her  to 
eat  sometliiug. " 

Polly  left  the  dining  salon  and  ran  up  the  two 
flights  of  stairs  to  their  dock.  Then  she  walked 
on  tiptoe  down  the  hall,  thinking  that  Lois  might 
still  be  asleep.  The  Galbres'  staterooms  were 
across  and  down  the  hall  from  the  Farwells'. 
Polly  knew  that  Mme.  Galbre  and  Marie  occupied 
the  same  cabin,  while  M.  Galbre  was  next  to  them. 
As  she  neared  their  door,  she  noticed  a  light  in 
Mme.  Galbre 's  room.  She  thought  nothing  of  it 
except  to  hope  that  the  stewardess  had  not  been 
making  a  noise  and  disturbing  Lois.  She  con- 
tinued to  walk  softly  on  her  way,  when  just  be- 
fore she  came  opposite  to  the  door,  some  one  from 
the  inside  of  the  cabin  closed  it  gently.  At  the 
same  time  the  voices  of  the  stewardesses  reached 
her  from  the  other  end  of  the  corridor.  They 
were  chatting  noisily  and  laughing. 

Polly  felt  instinctively  that  something  was 
wrong.  She  looked  at  the  door  and  noticed  that 
the  stewardess'  keys  were  in  the  lock,  but  it  was 
not  the  stewardess  who  was  in  the  cabin.  She 
thought  of  Mme.  Galbre 's  jewels  and  decided  it 
must  be  a  thief.  Without  a  second's  hesitation 
she  hurried  out  on  deck  and  stole  softly  up  under 
the  Galbres'  window.  The  shutters  were  closed, 
and  she  looked  cautiously  between  the  slats. 
What  she  saw  startled  her  so  that  she  almost  ex- 
claimed, but  she  managed  not  to  and  tiptoed  back 
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to  the  corridor,  her  brain  working  quickly  and 
clearly.  She  put  her  fingers  on  the  key  ready  to 
turn  it  and  waited.  Inside,  the  stealthy  sounds 
like  the  shuffling  of  paper  came  to  her.  At  last  a 
scraping  noise  on  the  small  deck  above  where  they 
played  shuffle-board  told  her  that  one  of  the  cabin 
boys  was  picking  up  after  the  day's  game.  She 
waited  until  a  bang  loud  enough  to  cover  a  smaller 
sound  came  and  then  turned  the  key  quickly  and 
listened;  the  noise  inside  continued.  Polly  crept 
down  the  hall  and  found  the  stewardesses. 

"Go  down  to  the  dining-room,  and  send  M. 
Galbre  up  here  at  once,"  she  said  quietly.  ** Don't 
ask  questions;  go  this  instant." 

The  big,  placid  stewardess  recognized  the  voice 
of  authority  and  waddled  off  without  comment. 

Polly  waited  in  breathless  silence.  Would  the 
mysterious  person  in  the  room  try  the  door  before 
M.  Galbre  came? 

Finally  she  heard  the  stewardess  puffing  as  she 
hurried  up  the  stairs,  and  saw  M.  Galbre  just  be- 
hind her.  She  hurried  to  meet  him,  her  finger  on 
her  lips.  In  a  few  words  she  explained  what  had 
happened. 

"Mon  Dieii!"  the  Frenchman  exclaimed  in  a 
horrified  whisper.     *■ '  Where  is  he  ? " 

"Still  there,"  Polly  explained.  "I've  locked 
him  in. ' ' 

M.  Galbre  looked  at  the  door.  "And  the  win- 
dow!" he  questioned  excitedly. 
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**He  can't  get  out  through  that;  he's  too  big," 
Polly  assured  him. 

"Go  for  the  Captain  at  once,"  he  directed, 
** Don't  create  any  excitement,  if  you  can  help  it." 

Polly  ran  down  the  stairs  and  sent  the  head 
dining  steward  for  the  Captain. 

Captain  Letts  came  at  once.  ''Well,  Little 
Lady,  what's  wrong?"  he  asked. 

"Quick,  Captain,  please,"  Polly  said  so  seri- 
ously that  he  followed  without  further  questions. 
M.  Galbro  met  him  and  explained  hurriedly. 
Polly  was  again  dispatched  for  the  first  and  sec- 
ond officers. 

By  the  time  the  four  men  were  in  front  of  the 
door,  the  person  inside  the  room  discovered  that 
the  door  was  locked.  He  tried  the  handle  cau- 
tiously. The  first  officer  pulled  a  revolver  out  of 
his  pocket  and  stood  ready  for  orders. 

"He'll  be  armed,"  whispered  M.  Galbre,  point- 
ing to  the  door,  and  the  Captain  took  time  to  think. 
It  was  at  that  moment  that  Polly  had  a  sudden 
inspiration. 

"Don't,"  she  whispered,  as  the  Captain  started 
to  unlock  the  door.  "Wait  a  second."  She  mo- 
tioned them  to  step  back,  walked  a  few  paces  down 
the  hall  and  returned  making  a  good  deal  of  noise. 
She  rattled  the  key  in  the  door. 

"Who's  that  I"  came  a  very  angry  voice. 

Polly  took  a  deep  breath  and  gave  herself  a  shake. 

* '  Hit 's  Hi,  Sir, ' '  she  said  in  a  high  voice.    ' '  Did 
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Hi  lock  ye  hin?  Hi  am  sorry,  sir,  didn't  know  ye 
was  there,  sir.  'Alf  a  minute."  With  a  hand 
that  trembled  she  pushed  open  the  door. 

"Hands  up  and  don't  struggle,"  the  first  officer 
commanded,  his  revolver  leveled.  "You're  under 
arrest." 

For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  tall 
man  with  the  flowing  mustache  forgot  to  be  arro- 
gant. As  he  looked  into  the  black  muzzle  of  the 
gun  he  turned  gray  with  fear.  The  Captain  gave 
an  order,  and  the  officers  conducted  their  prisoner 
to  the  cud  of  the  hall,  down  the  steward's  stairway 
that  led  through  tlie  kitchen.  It  was  the  last  time 
that  he  was  ever  seen  by  any  of  the  passengers 
on  board  the  Majesty. 

M.  Galbre  went  into  his  wife's  room.  There 
was  a  clutter  of  papers  and  clothing  on  the  bed, 
a  wallet  of  tan  leather  lay  open  and  empty  on  the 
floor.  M.  Galbre  picked  it  up  and  smiled  grimly. 
He  took  a  paper  from  his  coat,  placed  it  in  the 
wallet  and  returned  them  both  to  his  pocket,  then 
he  came  back  to  the  corridor. 

"Nothing  of  my  wife's  is  missing,"  he  said 
slowly. 

"Then  youT' — the  Captain  left  the  question  un- 
finished. 

"I  demand  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner  in  the 
name  of  the  French  Government." 

The  Captain  nodded  and  was  gone;  M.  Galbre 
held  out  his  hand  to  Polly. 
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''You  have  done  a  great  service,"  he  said,  **and 
I  must  ask  you  to  do  still  another." 

Polly  waited.  * '  Do  not  repeat  to  any  one  what 
you  have  seen  to-night,"  he  said  gravely. 

Polly  took  the  outstretched  hand. 

**0n  my  honor,"  she  said,  "I  promise." 


CHAPTER  V 
Polly's  secret 

The  only  result  of  Polly's  adventure  was  the 
change  in  M.  Galbre's  attitude.  He  had  always 
been  very  pleasant  to  her  and  Lois,  but  now  he 
seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  ways  and  means 
of  amusing  her.  For  the  five  remaining  days  of 
the  voyage,  he  planned  sports,  contests  in  shuffle- 
board,  bean  bags  and  races.  As  Lois  was  very 
shaky  and  disposed  to  be  quiet  after  her  illness, 
Polly  easily  won  most  of  the  prizes,  and  so  rose 
in  M.  Galbre's  already  high  regard.  Mme.  Galbre, 
too,  made  much  of  her.  She  knew  everything,  and 
to  her  the  American  girl's  presence  of  mind,  and 
the  fact  that  she  had  saved  the  Captain  and  his 
men  a  possible  fight  by  her  clever  ruse,  made  her 
look  at  Polly  sometimes  with  almost  veneration. 

Captain  Letts  redoubled  his  attentions  to  her,  he 
took  her  all  over  the  ship  one  morning,  and  ex- 
plained the  most  minute  workings  to  her.  They 
visited  the  steerage,  the  kitchen,  and  the  machine 
room. 

''It's  pretty  big,  isn't  it?"  Polly  said  respect- 
fully, when  she  had  tried,  and  failed  to  under- 
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stand  the  Scotch  engineer's  technical  explana- 
tions. 

"Weel,  it's  a  bit  of  a  hand  fu  for  a  wee  timid 
lassie  like  yersel,"  the  old  man  said  in  his  broad 
Scotch  burr. 

The  Captain  looked  at  Polly  and  laughed  heart- 
ily. "Timid  lassie,  how's  that,  Little  Lady?"  he 
inquired.  "Let's  see  how  timid  you  are.  Come 
this  way  next." 

Polly  thanked  the  engineer  and  followed.  The 
Captain  led  her  to  a  great  bolted  door  at  the  end 
of  a  long  passage  and  stopped.  "A  friend  of 
yours  is  in  there,"  he  whispered.  "Want  to  call 
on  him?" 

Polly  picked  up  her  skirts  and  fled  for  a  patch 
of  light  she  saw  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

"I  do  not,"  she  said,  laughing,  when  she  was 
safe  on  the  steerage  deck.  "That's  how  brave  I 
am.  I  hope  I'll  never  see  those  awful  mustaches 
again.     I  dream  of  them  at  night." 

When  they  returned  to  the  top  deck,  Mrs.  Far- 
well  called  to  them.  "Captain  Letts,"  she  said, 
"do  settle  a  dispute  for  us.  Lois  wanted  to  know 
what  those  big  brass  things  on  the  forward  deck 
were  for,  and  Mr.  Pendleton  and  the  Professor 
both  say  they  are  gun  mounts." 

"They  are  not,  are  they.  Captain?"  Lois  asked. 
"What  would  this  boat  do  with  a  gun?" 

The  Captain  smiled.  "Nothing,  in  these  peace- 
ful times,"  he  said.    "But  in  the  event  of  war, 
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we  would  be  used  as  a  transport,  and  that's  when 
the  gun  might  come  in  handy." 

''There,  you  see,  Lois,  your  adopted  uncle  was 
right  after  all.  Apologize  to  the  Professor  and 
me,"  Uncle  Roddy  said.  Dr.  Koniloff  chuckled 
delightedly. 

**0h,  well,"  Lois  said,  "there  wouldn't  be  a  war 
in  these  civilized  days,  so  I'd  take  them  off.  They 
make  so  much  trouble  for  the  poor  little  boys  to 
keep  clean." 

*'I'll  send  your  suggestion  to  the  company,"  the 
Captain  teased,  ''and  when  you  return  next  fall 
perhaps  you  will  find  them  turned  into  flower 
pots." 

The  storm  had  delayed  the  ship  several  hours, 
so  that  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day,  it  looked 
as  if  they  would  not  dock  at  Plymouth  before 
midnight. 

"And  that  means  it  will  be  so  dark  by  the  time 
we  sight  land  that  we  won't  be  able  to  see  it." 
Lois  bewailed  the  delay.  "If  I  could  see  a  blade 
of  green  grass,  I  think  I  should  weep  for  joy." 

"I  wish  I  had  another  week  of  it,"  Polly  pro- 
tested. "I  never  had  such  a  good  time,  and  to- 
day I've  thought  of  a  hundred  more  things  I  want 
to  see,  and  do,"  she  added  provokingly. 

"You  ought  to  have  been  a  mermaid,"  Lois  an- 
swered with  disgust. 

"Come  to  Cherbourg  with  us,  cherie,"  Mme. 
Galbre  suggested.    They  were  all  in  their  steamer 
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chairs  enjoying  the  sunlight.  ''That  will  give 
you  a  few  more  hours." 

**0h,  do,  PoUee,  please,"  Marie  begged.  "All 
of  you  come. ' ' 

Mrs.  Farwell  pulled  Marie  down  on  her  lap. 
"Not  to-night,  dear,"  she  said,  kindly,  "but  very 
soon,  just  a  few  short  weeks,  and  then  we  will  see 
you  again." 

"But  weeks  are  not  short,  chere  madame,"  Ma- 
rie said  dolefully.  "They  are  of  a  great  long 
time.  But  I  must  wait  in  content,  I  suppose.  But 
you  will  surely  come?" 

"Surely,"  Mrs.  Farwell  answered. 

"Promise?" 

"Promise." 

Even  Polly  found  the  last  day  long.  It  was 
hard  to  enjoy  shuffle-board,  with  the  general  spirit 
of  unrest  that  always  takes  hold  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany as  it  nears  port.  Lois  spent  most  of  her 
time  looking  over  the  rail  and  trying  to  pierce  the 
monotonous  sky-line  and  discover  land. 

"Lo,  do  you  realize  that  in  a  few  short  hours, 
we  will  really  be  in  England?"  Polly  asked  as  they 
were  finishing  their  packing  after  dinner.  "The 
home  of  my  illustrious  ancestors.  I'll  be  awfully 
disappointed  if  some  of  their  bewigged  and  bepow- 
dered  ghosts  don't  come  out  and  welcome  me." 

"Ancestors  are  queer  things,"  Lois  mused.  "I 
don't  suppose  I'm  really  descended  from  a  red 
Indian,  but  I'm  pretty  thoroughly  American." 
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**What  do  you  mean  by  queer?"  Polly  inquired. 

*'WeIl,  when  your  ancestors  were  taking  snuff, 
and  dancing  the  minuet,  in  some  London  drawing 
room,"  Lois  explained,  *'mine,  poor  souls,  were 
marching  to  church  in  pious  black  hats  and  broad 
white  collars." 

''With  an  eye  cocked  for  an  Indian  and  his 
tomahawk,"  Polly  added.  "And  they  were  hat- 
ing my  ancestors,  of  course, — but  go  on. ' ' 

''And  a  few  years  later  they  hated  them  a  little 
more,"  laughed  Lois,  "and  now,  their  descendants 
are  the  best  friends  in  the  world." 

"Which  proves  that  they  have  gained  much 
wisdom  since  then,"  Polly  said.  "But  I  see  what 
you  mean ;  it  is  queer  we,  their  descendants,  should 
be  so  much  alike." 

"I  guess  ancestors  don't  matter  much,  after 
all,"  Lois  replied. 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  further  discus- 
sion.    It  was  one  of  the  cabin-boys. 

"The  Captain's  compliments.  Miss,  and  will  you 
both  please  to  step  up  on  the  bridge  for  a  minute, ' ' 
he  said  respectfully. 

Polly  and  Lois  jumped  up,  and  Polly  said: 
' '  Certainly  we  '11  come  right  away. ' ' 

They  found  the  Captain  on  the  bridge  looking 
through  his  telescope.  "I  thought  maybe  Miss 
Farwell  might  like  the  looks  of  that  light  ahead," 
he  greeted  them.  Lois  looked  into  the  murky 
darkness  and  was  just  able  to  discern  a  light  in 
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the  distance.  ''Land!"  she  exclaimed  joyfully. 
"Oh,  Captain  Letts,  do  let  us  hurry  up." 

"Well,  now,"  laughed  the  Captain,  "that's  a 
nice  way  to  talk.  Here  I've  done  my  best  to  give 
you  a  nice  trip,  and  this  is  the  way  you  treat  me." 

"It  isn't  very  polite,  is  it,"  Lois  was  forced  to 
admit,  "but  it's  the  truth.  I  think  you've  got  the 
nicest  boat  in  the  world,"  slie  continued,  "and  this 
has  been  the  nicest  sort  of  a  voyage,  as  voyages 
go — but — well,  you  see — " 

"Voyages  don't  go  very  far  in  your  estima- 
tion," the  Captain  finished  for  her,  with  a  hearty 
laugh.    "Yes,  I  see." 

"Now,  if  they'd  only  build  a  steady,  firm 
bridge,"  Lois  went  on,  "and  you'd  run  a  nice  com- 
fortable automobile,  why,  I'd  never  want  to  leave 
you,"  she  said. 

The  Captain  w^as  highly  amused  at  this  sugges- 
tion. "How  about  you,  Little  Lady?"  he  turned 
to  Polly.     "Are  you  glad  to  leave?" 

"No,  indeed,  I'm  not,"  Polly  denied.  "I  wish 
we  were  bound  for  India.  'A  sailor's  life's  the 
life  for  me,'  "  she  sang,  "but  do  look,  there's 
another  light." 

' '  What  is  it,  Captain  ? ' '  Lois  asked.  * '  Are  they 
lighthouses,  or  really  land?" 

"That's  the  English  coast,  and  the  one  south  is 
the  Plj-mouth  light — real  land,"  the  Captain  as- 
sured her;  "and  in  a  couple  of  hours  you'll  feel  it 
wider  the  soles  of  your  boots." 
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Lois  sighed  contentedly.  More  lights  kept 
breaking  through  the  gloom,  and  their  rays  marked 
shapes  easily  recognized  as  land. 

A  boy  came  with  a  message  for  the  Captain.  * '  I 
must  leave  you  now,"  he  said,  ''and  in  case  I 
don't  get  around  again — good-by.  It's  been  a 
pleasure  to  have  you  on  the  shiiD." 

"Good-by,  Captain  Letts,"  Lois  replied,  shak- 
ing his  hand.  ''I  really  have  enjoyed  the  trip; 
you  won't  think  me  ungrateful  because  I'm  glad 
it's  over,  will  you?" 

"No,  no,  I  think  you've  been  very  brave  not  to 
complain  even  about  that  bad  storm,"  he  replied. 

"Good-by,  Little  Lady,"  he  turned  to  Polly. 

She  held  out  both  of  her  hands. 

"Not  good-by.  Captain.  You  forget  we  are 
coming  back  with  you  in  the  fall,"  she  said. 
"The  trip's  been  thrilling,  and  I've  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it.  I'll  send  you  some  of  the  kodaks 
if  any  of  them  turn  out  well,"  slie  called  as  he  left 
the  bridge.  When  he  had  gone,  Polly  and  Lois  re- 
turned to  their  steamer  chairs  and  waited  until 
they  saw  the  harbor. 

That  midnight  arrival  at  Plymouth  had  a  mys- 
terious fascination  for  Polly  and  Lois,  that  a  com- 
monplace daylight  arrival  would  have  lacked. 
The  big  arc  lights  showed  up  strange  shapes,  and 
the  glimpses  of  quaint  little  streets  and  the  sounds 
of  the  English  voices,  added  to  the  strangeness  of 
it  an. 
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The  Galbres  had  sat  up  to  see  their  new  friends 
off  and  waved  to  them  from  the  deck  of  the  boat. 
The  Russian  professor  left  them  at  the  station, 
after  repeated  promises  to  call  on  them  later  at 
their  hotel  in  London,  but  all  the  good-bys  and  or- 
dinary little  observances  of  departure  were  lost  to 
Lois  and  Polly.  They  were  in  a  dream.  A  new 
world  was  open  to  them  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
appreciate  the  glowing  possibilities.  They  caught 
the  midnight  train  for  London  and  the  first  step 
of  the  adventure  came  when  Uncle  Roddy,  fol- 
lowed by  French  and  English  porters,  ushered 
them  into  a  first-class  compartment.  Polly  sat 
at  one  window  and  Lois  at  the  other.  Mrs.  Far- 
well  sat  between  them,  and  the  Doctor  and  Uncle 
Roddy  opposite.  The  guard  locked  the  door  and 
the  train  started.  Lois  waved  a  last  good-by  to 
Professor  Koniloff  who  stood  bareheaded  on  the 
platform,  then  she  said  very  solemnly: 

"I'm  excited.  I  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  be, 
but  I  am.  It  didn't  seem  as  if  England  could  be  so 
different." 

In  spite  of  their  excitement,  however,  they  were 
all  so  sleepy,  that  they  dozed  most  of  the  way  to 
London. 

"Waterloo — oh!"  Polly  sighed  sleepily  as  the 
train  ran  into  the  station.  "I'm  almost  afraid 
to  wake  up.  Can  it  be  possible  that  we  are  really 
steaming  into  London?" 

"Yes,  Tiddle-de-Winks,"  Uncle  Roddy  assured 
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her.    **I'I1  pincli  you  to  make  sure  if  you  like." 

The  usual  search  for  the  luggage  did  not  take 
very  long.  Dr.  Farwell  and  Mr.  Pendleton  at- 
tended to  it,  and  Mrs.  Farwell  and  Lois  sat  down 
in  the  waiting  room.  Polly  walked  about  much 
too  excited  to  rest. 

**I'm  in  London.  I'm  really  in  London!"  she 
kept  repeating  to  herself,  and  she  almost  laughed 
aloud  with  joy  at  sight  of  the  big  English  Bobby 
who  was  stationed  just  inside  the  door. 

*'It's  a  wonder  she  wasn't  arrested  for  a  luna- 
tic," Lois  laughed  when  they  were  in  the  taxi  and 
well  on  their  way  across  London. 

Uncle  Eoddy  patted  Polly's  hand.  *'It's  all 
right,  Tiddle-de- Winks,"  he  said.  *'Now  don't 
jump  out  of  the  cab  if  I  tell  you  we  are  passing 
Trafalgar  Square."  Every  one  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  saw  the  great  memorial  column  in  all 
its  splendid  dignity  guarded  by  the  familiar  lions. 

*  *  Wasn  't  that  the  Horse  Guards  ? ' '  Mrs.  Farwell 
asked  a  little  later,  as  the  cab  turned  a  comer.  ' '  I 
haven't  been  in  London  for  years,  but  it  seems  to 
me  I  remember  it." 

** Don't,  Kate,"  pleaded  the  Doctor.  ''If  the 
girls  get  a  glimpse  of  a  guardsman  to-night,  we  '11 
never  get  to  our  hotel,  and  I  am  so  sleepy." 

Polly  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  imagined 
she  saw  the  silhouette  of  a  horse  and  rider  mo- 
tionless in  the  dark  doorway. 

The  hotel  they  had  chosen  was  on  one  of  the 
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quieter  streets  of  London,  not  far  from  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  They  reached  it  at  last  and  in  spite 
'of  their  excitement,  they  were  all  glad  to  see  a 
real  bed  after  their  week  of  berths. 

The  girls  shared  the  same  room.  Lois  was  in 
bed  first.  "Do  turn  out  the  light  and  hurry,"  she 
pleaded  drowsily.     "I'm  half  dead." 

Polly  pushed  the  electric  button  and  the  room 
was  in  darkness.  Then  she  walked  over  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  "Isn't  it  great!"  she 
murmured. 

"But,  don't  you  feel  awfully  strange?"  Lois 
asked. 

Polly  listened  to  the  clatter  of  a  hansom  as  it 
passed,  and  waited  until  it  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. Then  she  turned  reluctantly  from  tlie  win- 
dow. 

"No,"  she  said  decidedly,  "I  don't  feel  strange. 
I  feel  perfectly  at  home." 


CHAPTER  VI 

*  THE   INVITATION 

A  WEEK  of  sightseeing  in  London  passed  de- 
liglitfuliy.  The  great  city  wrapped  Polly  and 
Lois  in  her  cloak  of  somber  gray,  and  carried  them 
back  to  the  stirring  times,  when  knights  were  '^old 
and  ladies  fair. 

The  Tower,  guarded  by  the  picturesque  beef- 
eaters, whispered  tales  of  romance  and  daring 
deeds  until  the  court  yards  fairly  rang  with  the 
clanking  of  armor,  and  Polly  declared  she  could 
hear  the  poor  little  princes  crying  from  their 
Tower  chamber. 

At  Saint  Paul's,  the  splendid  history  of  Eng- 
land gained  an  interest  never  found  in  the  pages 
of  a  school  book,  as  they  stood  before  the  tombs 
of  the  great  men  who  had  made  that  history. 

The  Art  Galleries  claimed  Lois  for  hours  at  a 
time.  She  stood  enchanted  before  the  originals 
of  pictures  she  had  always  loved. 

Polly  liked  best  to  wander  aimlessly  through  the 
aisles  and  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Her 
heroes  were  writers  and  poets  rather  than  paint- 
ers, and  she  found  name  after  name  of  old  friends 
whose  works  she  knew  and  loved. 
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They  delighted  in  the  confusion  of  Piccadilly 
Circus,  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  Kensington  Gar- 
dens. 

Mr.  Pendleton  was  occupied  by  his  business,  and 
was  unable  to  join  many  of  the  expeditions.  He 
spent  some  of  his  time  in  looking  up  his  old 
friends.  They  were  many,  and  every  day  cards 
were  left  at  the  hotel  for  Mrs.  Farwell  and  the 
girls. 

Then  had  come  the  invitation  from  Mrs.  New- 
ton-Lownes  to  spend  a  week  with  them  at  her 
country  place  in  Suffolk. 

*'I  hate  to  leave  London.  Suppose  anything 
should  happen  and  we  should  die,"  Lois  said,  as 
they  settled  themselves  in  their  compartment  on 
Friday  morning,  as  the  result  of  the  invitation. 

"Lois,  dear,"  protested  Mrs.  Farwell,  "aren't 
you  just  a  little  tired  of  sightseeing?  I  must  ad- 
mit that  the  thought  of  green  lawns  and  quiet  is 
delightful  to  me." 

"Yes,  I'm  tired,"  Lois  admitted,  looking  rue- 
fully at  her  feet,  "but  oh,  there  were  so  many 
things  I  wanted  to  see,  and  I  have  a  horrid  feel- 
ing that  I'll  never  come  back." 

"Lois  always  is  a  pessimist,"  Polly  laughed. 
"I'm  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  think.  London  was 
so  full  that  I  'm  mixing  up  everything  I  saw.  Be- 
sides," she  added  gleefully,  "just  fancy  the  Far- 
wells  and  Pendletons  being  entertained  for  a  week 
at  Pixie's  Haunt  at  the  country  place  of  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  in  Suffolk.  I  do  hope  it's 
old  and  the  village  hasn't  any  trolley  cars,"  she 
finished.    *'Tell  us  about  it,  Uncle  Roddy.'* 

**Not  a  word,"  Uncle  Roddy  answered.  *' Re- 
member, I  haven't  seen  it  for  a  good  many  years. 
They  may  have  torn  down  the  old  place  and  put 
up  a  modern  bungalow,  for  all  I  know,"  he  teased. 

** Who's  in  the  family?"  Lois  inquired. 

**Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  said  there  would  be  very 
few  there,"  Mrs.  Farwell  replied.  **I  know  she 
has  only  one  son." 

Uncle  Roddy  laughed.  **Very  few  means  the 
whole  house  full.  Gerald  Newton-Lownes  doesn't 
think  he's  doing  his  duty  as  an  Englishman,  un- 
less he's  entertaining  the  whole  countryside." 

*'What  a  lark!"  Lois  exclaimed,  all  regrets  for 
London  forgotten. 

When  they  reached  the  little  station,  they  found 
a  collection  of  carriages  awaiting  them.  There 
was  a  brake  for  the  luggage,  a  victoria  and  a  pony 
cart.  A  boy  of  about  eighteen  and  a  girl  a  little 
younger  jumped  out  of  the  latter,  and  the  boy 
spoke  to  Uncle  Roddy. 

*'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Pendleton,"  he  said. 
**The  Pater  told  me  I'd  know  you,  and  I  did.  I'm 
Gerald,  Jr.,  sir." 

Uncle  Roddy  shook  the  outstretched  hand 
heartily  and  completed  the  introductions. 

The  girl  with  Gerald  was  his  cousin,  Genevieve 
Bently.    She  was  wholesomely  pretty  with  blonde 
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hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  a  very  fair  complexion,  but 
she  was  stocky  in  build  and  wore  a  rough  tweed 
suit  and  heavy  brown  boots,  and  contrasted  oddly 
with  Polly's  and  Lois'  slim  daintiness.  The  Doc- 
tor and  Mrs.  Farvvell  with  Uncle  Koddy  followed 
the  groom  to  the  victoria,  and  Polly  and  Lois  went 
with  Gerald  to  the  pony  cart.  They  were  embar- 
rassed and  a  little  shy. 

''I  say,  it's  most  awfully  nice  ha^dng  you  down 
for  a  bit,"  Genevieve  said,  as  soon  as  they  were 
jogging  on  their  way.  'Merry  always  has  the 
house  filled  with  boys,  and  I  do  long  for  a  girl, 
now  and  then."  There  was  an  easy  manner  of 
comradeship  about  Genevieve  that  dispelled  all 
feeling  of  awkwardness. 

'*I  know,"  Lois  said  sympathetically.  **I've  a 
brother,  and  before  Poll  and  I  were  together,  I 
used  to  feel  the  same  way." 

'^IIow  old  is  he?"  Gerald  asked  casually.  He 
didn't  really  want  to  know,  but  he  had  to  say  some- 
thing. Gerald  had  a  fixed  distaste  for  girls,  and 
he  couldn't  understand  why  his  mother  had  in- 
sisted on  having  these  two  down  to  spoil  the  pre- 
cious weeks  of  his  holidays.  In  spite  of  his  father's 
assurance  that  any  relatives  of  Roddy  would  be 
pretty  much  all  right,  he  had  looked  forward  to  a 
week  of  misery.  Girls  always  giggled  and  talked 
rot.  He  knew.  Hadn  't  he  seen  them  at  the  boat 
races  and  cricket  matches?  Of  course  when  they 
grew  old  and  got  gray  hair,  they  were  apt  to  be 
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good  fellows  like  Lis  mother,  whom  he  adored. 
Girls  should  therefore  be  born  old,  or  have  sense 
enough  to  keep  out  of  sight  until  they  reached  that 
satisfactory  age.  Genevieve  was  an  exception. 
She  was  a  cousin  and  tolerated  through  the  rela- 
tionship. Such  was  Gerald  Fotheringale  Newton- 
Lownes'  casual  theory.  No  girl  had  ever  tried  to 
prove  to  him  his  error,  because  he  was  handsome, 
tall,  slight  and  fair,  and  was  more  apt  to  stir  up 
flattering  admiration  in  the  feminine  heart  than  a 
spirit  of  criticism. 

Both  Polly  and  Lois  realized  something  of  all 
this  almost  at  once,  and  both  were  equally  amused 
at  it. 

Lois  turned  from  Genevieve  to  answer  his  ques- 
tion. 

''Bob's  twenty,"  she  said  sweetly,  but  she  of- 
fered no  further  explanation. 

She  was  soon  discussing  horses  and  dogs  with 
Polly  and  Genevieve,  and  Gerald  relieved  of  fur- 
ther duties  as  host  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the 
pony. 

They  reached  Pixie's  Haunt  at  the  delightful 
hour  of  tea  time.  It  was  a  beautiful  place.  A 
long  drive  of  over  a  mile,  lined  on  either  side  by 
giant  oaks,  led  up  to  the  old  house.  Part  of  it 
had  been  built  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  rest  added  at  different  times  at  the 
whim  of  former  Newton-Lownes.  The  combina- 
tion gave  a  happy  effect  of  hospitality,  muUioned 
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windows  and  broad  arched  doorways  grown  old 
together,  old  and  tired,  as  if  its  days  of  greatness 
were  passed,  and  now  it  seemed  almost  to  slumber 
in  the  glancing  rays  of  the  setting  sun  with  the 
peaceful  dignity  of  ago. 

"Well,"  said  Lois  when  they  had  greeted  their 
host  and  hostess  and  had  all  been  shown  to  their 
rooms  to  remove  a  little  of  the  dust  of  the  ride, 
before  joining  the  others  at  tea.  "Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  it?" 

"I  think  it's  much  too  lovely  for  words,"  sighed 
Polly,  "and  I  feel  just  like  a  character  out  of  one 
of  Thackeray's  books.  I  want  to  put  on  a  gowi\ 
of  silver  brocade,  slippers  with  red  heels,  a  patch 
of  court  plaster  on  my  left  cheek,  and  dance  a 
minuet." 

"Perhaps  that  would  help,"  Lois  said  puzzled. 
"Do  you  know.  Poll,  I'm  awed,  positively  awed. 
All  this  oldness  around  takes  my  breath  away." 

"I'm  not,"  Polly  replied.  "I'm  just  thrilled 
to  the  cockles  of  my  heart.  Look  at  this  room; 
it's  ancient.  Why  I  can  imagine  pretty  Queen 
Mary  in  that  verj^  chair." 

"Poor  little  lady,"  Lois  sighed.  "I  hope  she 
doesn't  haunt  us  to-night.  Come  on  and  hurry. 
We'll  never  get  down  for  tea.  Besides,  I'm  fam- 
ished. ' ' 

They  found  Genevieve  in  the  great  hall  below, 
waiting  for  them.  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  was  talk- 
ing to  Dr.  Farwell  and  Uncle  Koddy.    When  they 
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reached  the  terrace  there  were  a  number  of  other 
gnests  there,  but  no  one  who  particularly  im- 
pressed themselves  on  the  girls.  Mrs.  Newton- 
Lownes  called  to  Polly  and  Genevieve  took  Lois  off 
to  the  tea-tray. 

**Come  here,  dear,  and  let  me  really  look  at 
you, ' '  she  said. 

Uncle  Eoddy  watched  Polly  with  an  amused 
smile.  She  came  over  and  stood  beside  her 
hostess.  She  was  blushing  and  looked  altogether 
lovely. 

Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  looked  at  her  for  a  full 
minute,  then  she  said:  *'I  knew  it;  of  course 
you're  lovely.  Why  wouldn't  you  be?  Your 
father  was  the  finest  man  in  the  world,  and  your 
mother  the  dearest  woman." 

"Did  you  know  my  father  and  mother?"  Polly 
asked  eagerly. 

**I  did,  indeed,"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  said 
quietly.  ''What  a  pity  you  didn't!  Now  run 
away  and  ask  Lady  Grace  to  give  you  tea."  She 
dismissed  her  with  a  smile  and  turned  again  to 
Uncle  Roddy.  ''Charming,  charming!"  she  re- 
peated. "I  suppose  Miss  Hannah  'brought  her 
up  by  hand,'  and  now  you  are  spoiling  her  to 
death." 

Mr.  Pendleton  laughed.  Miss  Hannah  Pendle- 
ton, his  aunt,  had  indeed  brought  Polly  up  "by 
hand"  and  just  as  truly  was  he  trying  to  soften 
the  memory  of  that  bringing  up. 
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**I'd  like  to,"  be  said  boastfully,  ''but  Polly 
can't  be  spoiled." 

Lady  Grace  proved  to  be  a  delightful,  gracious, 
little  woman,  in  a  soft  gray  goAvn,  and  a  large  pic- 
ture hat.  She  presented  Polly  to  her  husband 
and  to  some  of  the  other  guests,  gave  her  tea,  and 
chatted  with  her  until  the  big  gong  announced  that 
it  was  time  for  them  to  dress  for  dinner. 

"I  never  asked  mother  what  to  wear,  and  I 
haven't  any  idea  where  her  room  is,"  Lois  said 
despairingly,  when  she  and  Polly  were  again  in 
their  rooms. 

Polly  stopped  unbuttoning  her  dress. 

''Jemima!  What  a  fix.  I  don't  know  what's 
correct." 

"Evening  go\\Ti,  in  English  society,"  Lois 
stated  pompously,  "and  gloves." 

"Never,  I  won't,"  Polly  protested.  "How 
silly." 

Lois  opened  the  door  of  the  w^ardrobe  and 
looked  at  neatly  hung  dresses  that  had  been  un- 
packed by  mysterious  hands  during  tea  time. 

"Pink,  yellow,  white,  green  or  navy  blue,"  she 
chanted,  "which  shall  it  be?" 

"I'm  going  to  find  Aunt  Kate,"  Polly  said  em- 
phatically. "I  know  about  where  her  room  is. 
It's  around  that  ell." 

*     "But  Polly,  supposing  you  made  a  mistake  and 
went  in  the  wrong  room?"  Lois  protested. 

"I'll  look  through  the  keyholes,"  Polly  said. 
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"We've  simply  got  to  find  out,"  and  she  slipped 
out  of  the  door,  made  her  way  softly  down  the 
corridor  and  turned  to  the  right  into  a  square  hall. 
Doors  confronted  her  on  every  side,  all  exactly 
alike,  and  each  one  refusing  to  give  her  the  faint- 
est hint  that  would  help. 

She  listened  cautiously  at  one.  Not  a  sound 
came  through  the  heavy  oak  panels.  She  crossed 
the  hall  and  tried  again.  This  time  men's  voices 
came  to  her.  She  was  iust  going  to  give  that 
room  up  when  she  caught  the  question. 

''What  are  the  American  girls  like,  Jerry?"  and 
the  temptation  to  wait  for  the  answer  was  too 
much  for  her ;  she  waited  shamelessly. 

''Well,  they  don't  giggle  anyway,"  Gerald's 
voice  sounded  gradgingly  as  he  answered. 

"Do  they  play  tennis?"  a  tliird  voice  asked. 
Polly  smiled  to  herself. 

"How  do  I  know?  I  haven't  spoken  more  than 
two  words  to  them."  Gerald's  voice  spoke  again, 
and  Polly  turned  cold  as   she  heard  him  say: 

"Hurry  along,  old  chap,  with  jo\xx  dressing,  or 
you'll  be  jolly  late  for  dinner." 

The  remark  was  followed  by  steps  towards  the 
door  and  Polly  fled. 

"Oh,  Lo,  what  an  escape!"  she  cried,  as  she 
rushed  pell-mell  into  their  room. 

"You  didn't  get  in  the  wrong  room?"  Lois  de- 
manded. 

"No,  worse,  I  almost  got  caught.    Oh,  Lo!  it 
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was  awful ! ' '  and  Polly  between  gasps,  related  her 
adventure. 

''And  I  still  don't  know  what  dress  to  wear 
and  we'll  be  late  to  dinner." 

Lois  opened  the  wardrobe  door  again.  **Well, 
I'm  going  to  wear  my  white  crepe-de-Chine.  It's 
simple  and  it  can't  be  very  far  wrong,"  she  de- 
cided. "You'd  better  put  on  your  cream-colored 
chiffon. ' ' 

*'0h,  anything  '  Polly  agreed.  They  hurried 
and  escaped  beir':,  late  for  dinner. 

Mrs.  Farwell  smiled  her  approval  of  their  choice 
as  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  laughed 
heartily  when  Polly  drew  her  to  one  side  and  re- 
lated their  fears. 

More  people  appeared  for  dinner,  but  whether 
they  were  staying  in  the  house,  or  just  dinner 
guests,  Polly  was  unable  to  decide. 

Gerald  came  in  just  as  dinndV  was  announced, 
with  two  boys  about  his  own  age,  and  presented 
them  to  Polly  and  Lois.  Genevieve  tumbled  in  at 
the  last  minute  and  joined  them. 

The  long  meal  was  a  very  formal  affair.  The 
oak  paneled  hall,  the  great  open  fireplace  and  the 
sedate  footmen  silenced  Polly  and  Lois.  The 
conversation  was  kept  up  between  the  older  people 
and  they  were  not  missed. 

After  it  was  over  and  the  men  had  joined  the 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes 
called  her  son. 
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**  Jerry,  dear,  take  Polly  and  Lois  into  the 
schoolroom  and  have  some  music,"  she  sug- 
gested. 

Gerald  left  his  place  beside  Lady  Grace  and 
crossed  the  room.  On  his  way  he  picked  up  his 
two  friends  and  Genevieve,  and  with  Polly  and 
Lois  they  went  upstairs. 

**Now,  why  call  this  uhe  schoolroom?"  Lois 
asked  as  they  entered  a  long  low-ceilinged  room 
at  the  end  of  the  house.  And  indeed  there  was 
nothing  to  suggest  study,  except  perhaps  an  old 
desk  that  stood  over  in  one  corner.  The  rest  of 
the  room  was  a  combination  of  big,  cozy  chairs, 
old-fashioned  pictures,  guns  and  fishing  tackle.  A 
bright  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  for  nights  in  old 
English  houses  are  apt  to  be  chilly. 

''It's  the  schoolroom  because  it  was  here  that 
Jerry  first  learned  his  A  B  C,"  Genevieve  ex- 
plained. 

' '  It  looks  more  like  a  gun  room, ' '  Polly  laughed. 
*'I  suppose  when  you  were  old  enough  to  protest, 
you  threw  the  alphabet  out  of  the  window  and 
brought  in  these  really  useful  things." 

The  boys  laughed. 

"Do  you  ride?"  Cyril  Minturn  asked.  He  was 
tall  and  fair  like  Gerald. 

"Why,  yes,"  Polly  told  him,  "but  I  didn't  bring 
a  habit." 

"I'll  lend  you  one,  if  you  ride  side,"  Genevieve 
offered. 
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**But  I  don't;  I  ride  cross.  I  wouldn't  know 
how  to  stick  on  side,"  Polly  laughed. 

''Lady  Grace  will  give  you  a  pair  of  knickers," 
Gerald  suggested.     "She  rides  cross." 

''And  how  do  you  ride,  Miss  Farwell?"  Carl 
Huff  asked.  He  was  a  German  boy  with  polished 
and  formal  manners  and  a  deep  soft  voice. 

"I  don't  ride,"  Lois  replied.  "I  only  wish  I 
could.  You  see.  Poll  was  brought  up  in  the  coun- 
try with  horses,  but  I  lived  in  the  city — " 

"With  taxi-cabs,"  laughed  Cyril.  "I  know, — 
my  plight  exactly.  We'll  drive  in  the  pony  cart, 
Miss  Farwell,"  he  suggested. 

"Do  you  play  tennis?"  Genevieve  asked. 

"After  a  fashion,"  Polly  said  carelessly. 
"Have  you  a  court?" 

"I  should  say,  rather,"  Cyril  told  her.  "A 
jolly  good  one.  We'll  get  up  a  set  of  doubles  for 
to-morrow. ' ' 

"Start  the  Victor  somebody  and  let's  dance," 
Gerald  said  lazily.  "Do  you  one-step?"  he  asked 
Polly. 

She  smiled,  a  gleam  of  mischief  in  her  eyes. 
"After  a  fashion,"  she  said  again. 

Li  the  middle  of  the  dance,  Gerald  stopped. 
"Do  you  play  tennis  the  way  you  dance,  'after  a 
fashion?'  "  he  demanded.  "Because  if  you  do, 
I'd  rather  you  played  with  me  instead  of  across 
the  court." 
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**AU  right,"  laughed  Polly.  **I'll  play  with 
you,  but  Lois  dances  better  than  I  do." 

*' Which  means,"  Gerald  inquired,  "you  may  be 
beaten  at  tennis!" 

The  music  stopped,  Genevieve  who  had  been 
dancing  a  two-step  with  Carl,  hunted  for  a  new 
record  while  he  wound  up  the  machine. 

Lois  and  Cyril  joined  Polly  and  Gerald. 

**Miss  Pendleton  says  you  dance  better  than 
she  does,"  Gerald  said  to  Lois.  ''I'll  tell  you 
frankly  I  don't  believe  it,  but  will  you  dance  the 
next  one  with  me?" 

Lois  laughed  merrily. 

*'I  will,"  she  promised,  ''just  to  prove  Poll 
speaks  the  truth." 

"Come  on.  Miss  Pendleton,  waltz  with  me," 
Cyril  begged.  "Jerry  praises  only  where  praise 
is  due." 

"I  say,  do  all  American  girls  dance  like  that?" 
Genevieve  inquired.  "You  make  me  feel  like  an 
elephant."  And  indeed  Genevieve  had  not  looked 
exactly  graceful  during  the  last  dance,  for  Carl 
was  a  very  clumsy  dancer. 

"Nonsense!  Anybody  would  be  a  wonder  who 
danced  with  Mr.  Minturn,"  Polly  replied. 

Carl  looked  up  from  the  Victor,  enraged  vanity 
ill-concealed  in  his  expression. 

"Who's  the  winner?"  Lois  asked  Gerald  to 
cover  the  awkward  pause. 
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"Blessed  if  I  kuow,"  he  replied  frankly. 
''You're  both  awfully  good." 

''Please  give  me  the  next,  Miss  Farwell,"  Cyril 
begged.     "I  want  to  waltz  with  you." 

"Carl,  I  saw  a  tin  of  marshinallows  in  the  back 
hall  to-day,"  Genevieve  said.  "Let's  go  and  get 
them  and  toast  them,"  she  suggested. 

"Oh,  please  do,"  Polly  begged.  "I  adore 
toasted  marshmallows  and  the  fire  is  just  right." 

Carl  followed  Genevieve  obediently,  glad  to 
leave  the  outspoken  American  girls  even  for  a 
minute.  He  couldn't  understand  them,  and  he 
didn't  like  them.  Genevieve's  kindly  good-humor 
was  much  more  to  his  quiet  taste. 

"1  say,  what  a  facer  that  was  for  old  Carl," 
Gerald  laughed  when  they  had  gone. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  Polly  said  seriously.  "I 
didn't  mean  anything  about  his  dancing,  though  he 
is  sort  of  clumsy.     ^That'll  I  do?" 

"Endure  his  eternal  displeasure  with  the  best 
grace  you  can,"  laughed  CyriL  "He'll  never  for- 
give you." 

"It  was  tactless,  Polly,"  Lois  said  reproach- 
fully. 

"But  I  wasn't  thinking  of  him,"  Polly  pro- 
tested, "or  of  you  either,"  she  turned  to  Gerald. 
"Why  aren't  your  feelings  hurt?"  she  asked  pro- 
vokingly. 

Gerald  looked  surprised,  and  then  laughed. 
"By  Jove,  they  are,"  he  said.    "I  never  thought 
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of  that.  Of  course  I'm  hurt — all  cut  up,  in  fact. 
You'll  have  to  toast  all  my  marshmallows  for  me, 
before  I'll  forgive  you." 

''What  a  disappointment!"  Polly  sighed,  ''and 
I've  been  hoping  you'd  do  that  for  me." 

"Here  are  the  marshmallows,"  Genevieve  said 
from  the  doorway.  ' '  Carl  and  I  are  going  to  play 
pool  with  Lady  Grace  and  Uncle  Jerry,  but  we'll 
be  back  after  a  while.  Mind  you  save  us  some." 
She  gave  the  box  to  Cyril  and  disappeared. 

"You  see,  Carl  is  still  burning  under  your  sub- 
tle thrust,"  teased  Jerry.  "Now  will  you  toast 
my  marshmallows?" 

"  No, "  laughed  Polly,  ' '  I  won 't. " 

"Then  I  suppose  I  must." 

They  all  sat  down  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  before 
Very  long  the  tempting  smell  of  toasted  marsh- 
mallows filled  the  room. 

"I  say,"  Gerald  said  slowly,  "American  girls 
are  different  from  what  I  expected." 

"Ha,"  laughed  Cyril  derisively,  "you  don't 
say  so!" 

"How  different?"  Lois  inquired  from  her  place 
in  the  corner,  "because  they  can  dance  and  play 
tennis?" 

"No,"  Polly  said  mischievously  before  Gerald 
could  answer,  "it's  because  we  don't  giggle." 

"Oh,  I  say,"  Gerald  began,  and  then  stopped 
and  exchanged  a  look  of  guilty  surprise  with  Cyril. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

AT  pixie's   haunt 

Polly  walked  slowly  down  the  broad  stairway. 
It  was  early  morning,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
broken  by  the  leaded  window  panes,  lay  in  shining 
patches  on  the  polished  floor.  One  venturesome 
little  beam  penetrated  a  dark  coiner  and  rested  on 
a  suit  of  mail  that  stood  there.  The  helmet  with 
visor  down  was  in  deep  shadow,  and  it  took  very 
little  imagination  to  fancy  that  a  stalwart  war- 
rior of  long  ago  might  at  any  moment  stride  forth 
with  the  clanking  of  armor  to  the  center  of  the 
great  haU. 

Polly  stood  still  on  the  third  step,  the  spirit  of 
''pretend"  strong  within  her. 

''Good  morning,  Sir  Knight,"  she  said  aloud  as 
she  dropped  a  curtsy.  "Methinks  thou  art 
abroad  at  an  early  hour."  Then  she  laughed  at 
her  own  foolishness. 

But  the  next  moment  a  startled  exclamation 
broke  from  her,  and  she  held  tight  to  the  banisters 
for  a  voice  low  and  mumbling  answered  her  from 
the  very  corner  where  the  armor  stood. 

"It  was  in  the  sweet  hope  of  meeting  thee,  dear 
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lady/'  it  said,  ''for  i'  faith  thou  art  the  fairest 
damsel  that  ever  rose  to  greet  the  dawn." 

Polly's  fear  was  over  in  a  second,  and  she  had 
time  to  catch  her  breath  and  answer:  "Have 
done,  good  knight.  You  cover  me  with  sweet  con- 
fusion. ' ' 

"A  pretty  sight,  by  my  troth,"  replied  the 
knight. 

"But  truly,  whither  goest  thou?"  Polly  asked 
again. 

"To  the  tourney,  no  less.  May  I,  in  all  bold- 
ness, crave  a  favor  from  your  ladyship  ? ' '  came  the 
reply.     . 

Polly  pretended  to  consider. 

"Be  it  not  too  bold,"  she  said  demurely. 
"What  shall  it  be?" 

"Some  token  of  your  sweet  regard  that  I  may 
wear  at  the  jousts  to-day,"  the  knight  pleaded  in 
a  tone  so  earnest,  that  Polly  could  not  restrain  a 
merry  laugh,  but  she  replied  gravely : 

"The  boon  is  but  a  modest  one.  Sir  Knight. 
Perchance  my  kerchief  with  my  humble  compli- 
ments might  serve." 

The  tapestry  hangings  that  partly  covered  one 
of  the  doors  into  the  library  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hall  swung  aside,  and  Gerald  in  white  flannels  and 
a  blue  serge  coat  stepped  out  into  the  hall. 

"Your  goodness  overwhelms  me,  fair  lady,"  he 
said,  bowing  to  the  floor.  ' '  I  can  but  be  the  victor 
of  the  day  with  such  a  gentle  champion. ' ' 
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Polly  walked  down  the  remaining  three  steps 
with  measured  tread,  curtsied  low,  her  white  serge 
dress  falling  in  billowy  folds  as  her  knee  touched 
the  floor. 

**Now,  may  this  simple  token  bring  you  luck,'* 
she  answered,  offering  him  a  small  white  hand- 
kerchief, with  a  dainty  blue  border. 

Gerald  received  it  reverently,  pressed  it  with 
exaggerated  ardor  to  his  lips,  and  placed  it  care- 
fully in  his  coat  pocket.  Still  held  by  the  spirit  of 
the  game,  he  offered  Polly  his  arm  and  led  her 
into  the  sunshine.  Once  face  to  face,  on  the  gar- 
den terrace  they  both  laughed  heartily.  The  play 
was  over. 

*'I  say  that  was  a  bit  of  a  lark!"  Gerald  said. 
*'I  haven't  pretended  like  that  since  I  was  a 
nipper. '  * 

* '  Neither  have  I.  It  was  fun,  wasn  'tit?"  Polly 
agreed.  ''But  you  did  give  me  an  awful  fright 
when  you  answered  me.  I  thought  that  I  was  all 
alone." 

*'  'Course  you  did,  but  for  that  matter,  so  did 
I, ' '  Gerald  replied.    ' '  What  got  you  up  so  early  ? ' ' 

"This."  Polly  pointed  at  random  to  the 
garden.  **I  couldn't  sleep,  and  I  wanted  a  walk 
before  breakfast.  I  didn't  expect  to  meet  a 
knight,"  she  finished,  laughing. 

''I'm  always  up  early,  myself.  Can't  stand 
lying  in  bed  once  I'm  awake,"  Gerald  explained, 
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then  added  mischievously,  ''tho'  up  until  this 
morning  I've  usually  had  the  house  to  myself. 
I  was  a  bit  staggered  when  I  heard  your  voice." 

^'Did  you  know  who  it  was?"  Polly  asked. 

*'0h,  rather,  but  I  peeked  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain, and  I  give  you  my  word,  I  thought  one  of  my 
illustrious  ancestors  had  stepped  out  of  her 
frame,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  her  with  frank 
admiration. 

*'Well,  I  am  in  such  a  state  of  thrills  that  noth- 
ing would  surprise  me,"  Polly  remarked.  "I 
dreamed  all  night  of  lovely  ladies  and  dashing 
men.    But  do  show  me  the  garden." 

They  stepped  from  the  flagging  of  the  terrace 
and  took  a  tiny  path  that  led  down  to  another 
level. 

* '  The  Mater  calls  this  the  lavender  walk, ' '  Ger- 
ald explained,  ''because  in  the  Summer  when 
everything's  really  up,  it's  bordered  with  those 
little  lavender  flowers  that  smell  so  sweet.  I  say 
it's  a  rotten  shame  you  won't  be  here  later  on  when 
the  roses  are  out.  Can't  you  come  back  again?" 
Gerald  asked  the  question  abruptly  and  with  so 
much  eagerness  that  he  surprised  himself. 

''I  wish  we  could,"  Polly  answered.  *'It  must 
be  glorious  here  in  June." 

"How  long  are  you  going  to  be  in  Paris?"  he 
inquired.     ''Perhaps  you'll  be  back  by  then." 

"I  don't  know  just  what  Aunt  Kate's  plans 
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are,'*  Polly  said  slowly.  ** Uncle  Roddy  sails  for 
home  next  week,  and  I  think  we'll  go  to  Paris  at 
the  same  time." 

'*But  you're  coming  back  to  England  before 
you  return  to  America,  aren't  you?" 

''Yes,  of  course." 

**0h,  well  then,  you'll  be  down  here  again,  and 
the  gardens  are  really  nice  up  until  October." 
Gerald  dropped  the  subject  as  if  the  question  were 
already  settled. 

The  trim  little  paths  wound  in  and  out  of  the 
formal  garden,  and  they  followed  them  aimlessly. 
Early  spring  flowers  covered  with  dew  surprised 
and  delighted  Polly  at  every  turn.  To  the  right 
of  the  gardens,  on  the  smooth  green  la'wn,  a  giant 
willow  provided  shade  for  the  tennis  court.  A 
wooden  seat  encircled  it  and  seemed  almost  to 
be  part  of  it,  for  age  had  knit  the  two  together 
with  soft  green  moss.  Polly  walked  over  to  it 
and  sat  down. 

"AMiat  a  glorious  view — hills,  marshes  and 
fluffy  clouds.  All  it  needs  is  a  touch  of  blue  sea," 
she  said,  smiling  at  Gerald. 

** Sorry  we  can't  offer  that,  too,"  he  replied, 
"but  if  you  listen  very  hard  you  can  hear  it.  The 
wind's  in  the  right  direction." 

Polly  listened;  a  faint  rumble  came  from  far 
off.  It  was  the  unmistakable  noise  of  waves  beat- 
ing against  a  shore. 

**What  is  it?"  she  demanded,  surprised. 
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**The  English  Channel"  Gerald  explained.  **I 
say,  Polly,  I've  no  end  of  an  idea." 

Polly  woke  from  her  revery  at  his  change  of 
tone. 

*' Tell  me  about  it." 

Gerald  considered  a  minute,  then  he  said: 

'* There's  nothing  on  for  to-night,  you  know. 
I  mean  nothing  but  cards  and  music,  and  they're 
a  bore.     Let's  get  up  some  charades." 

'*0f  course  that  would  be  fun,"  Polly  was  alert 
at  once. 

'*  There  are  all  sorts  of  chests  in  the  left  wing 
that  have  old-fashioned  clothes  and  truck  in  them, 
and  we'll  dig  into  those,"  Gerald  went  on. 
**Lady  Grace  will  help  us.  She's  no  end  of  a 
sport  in  a  thing  like  that.  She'll  think  of — " 
But  here  the  sound  of  a  gong  interrupted  him. 
''Come  along,  that's  breakfast,  and  I'm  hungry, 
aren't  you?"  he  asked. 

** First  down,  sit  over  here  by  me  and  I'll  get 
you  what  you  want"  he  said  as  they  entered  the 
dining-room.  He  pulled  out  a  chair;  Polly  sat 
down,  and  a  maid  in  a  starchy  blue  and  white 
dress  helped  Gerald  to  bring  her  a  breakfast  from 
the  sideboard  that  would  have  satisfied  a  far 
heartier  appetite  than  hers. 

Before  long  the  rest  of  the  household  straggled 
in.    Mr.  Newton-Lownes  came  first. 

''What,  Gerald,  taking  my  advice?"  he  asked 
jovially  after  he  had  greeted  Polly. 
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**01i,  oh,  yes  sir"  Gerald  answered  hurriedly. 
** Can't  I  get  you  some  grilled  kidneys,  sir?" 

Lady  Grace's  timely  entrance  saved  him  from 
further  teasing.  He  plunged  into  plans  for  the 
evening  at  once. 

** Spare  us  charades,  dear  old  boy,"  she  pleaded 
when  he  had  finished.  ''There  isn't  a  word  left 
in  the  English  language  that  every  one  hasn't 
guessed  a  dozen  times.    Why  not  have  tableaux? " 

''Just  as  bad,  Grace,"  Mr.  Newton-Lownes 
called  from  his  end  of  the  table.  "Now,  I've 
a  really  fine  idea.  No  one  has  ever  given  me  a 
chance  even  to  suggest  it  before;  I  perceive  my 
time  has  come.  Instead  of  acting  charades  which 
are  siUy,  choose  a  couple  of  well  known  poems, 
and  act  them  in  pantomime  and  see  who  can  guess 
what  they  are.  How's  that?"  he  demanded  with 
conscious  pride. 

"Splendid!"  Lady  Grace  agreed.  "Isn't  it, 
Jerry  ? ' ' 

"The  very  thing,  Pater,"  Gerald  cried  affec- 
tionately. "What '11  we  choose?"  His  eagerness 
made  Lady  Grace  turn  and  look  at  him  with  puz- 
zled and  amused  surprise. 

"Why,  Jerry"  she  teased.  "Can  this  be  youl 
Since  when  has  acting  with  a  lot  of  girls  ceased 
to  be  'silly  rot'?"  she  whispered. 

"Oh,  let  up,"  Gerald  begged,  fearful  lest  Polly 
should  hoar.     ' '  Can 't  a  fellow  change  his  mind  ? ' ' 

Breakfast  lasted  until  long  past  nine  o'clock, 
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and  to  Polly  was  quite  the  nicest  meal  of  the  day. 
Every  one  came  in  whenever  they  wanted  to  and 
sat  down  at  any  place.  The  men  got  up  and 
helped  to  serve  from  the  long  sideboard,  and  the 
highest  spirits  prevailed. 

Lois  was  one  of  the  last  to  come  down,  and 
Cyril  insisted  on  her  sitting  by  him.  Polly 
watched  him  bring  her  her  breakfast,  and  tried 
to  picture  Bobby  in  his  place.  She  smiled  rue- 
fully at  the  thought,  for  she  was  bound  to  admit 
that  he  would  have  probably  spilled  the  porridge. 

Gerald  was  busy  telling  every  one  about  the 
plan  for  the  evening,  and  he  succeeded  in  winning 
their  applause,  though  Genevieve  teased  him 
good-naturedly,  and  Carl  was  so  surprised  that 
he  let  the  maid  take  away  his  plate  with  the  choic- 
est morsel  untouched.  Cyril  was  as  interested  as 
Gerald,  and  offered  a  variety  of  suggestions  that 
were  quite  impossible. 

When  Gerald  considered  that  everybody  was 
sufficiently  enthused,  he  suggested  a  game  of  ten- 
nis, and  left  the  burden  of  selecting  costumes 
and  choosing  poems  to  Lady  Grace  and  Mrs.  Far- 
well. 

"You  must  excuse  us,"  Carl  said,  when  they 
reached  the  tennis  court,  "Genevieve  and  I  are 
going  for  the  mail." 

"You  don't  mind,  do  you?"  Genevieve  said 
apologetically.  "I've  a  package  to  post,  and 
Hawkins  is  so  stupid." 
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*'0f  course  not,"  Polly  replied.  **I  almost 
envy  you  the  drive." 

**Cut  along  if  you  must/'  Gerald  teased,  **and 
I  say,  stop  on  your  way  back  for  the  Blounts. 
Then  we  can  have  a  regular  match." 

"Righto,"  Genevieve  called  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  tried  to  fall  in  with  Carl's  slow  steps. 
"Tell  Auntie  there'll  be  two  extra  for  luncheon 
then,  and  don't  forget  it,"  she  admonished  as  she 
turned  the  corner. 

Polly  and  Lois  picked  up  their  rackets. 

"You  play  with  me.  Miss  Farwell,"  Cyril  re- 
minded.    "You  said  you  would,  last  night." 

* '  Did  I  ? "  Lois  asked,  provokingly.  ' '  I  thought 
I  said  I'd  beat  you.'* 

"Well,  maybe  that  was  it,"  Cyril  admitted. 
"It's  all  the  same.     Come  along." 

Gerald  throw  down  his  racket,  won  the  choice, 
and  he  and  Polly  took  their  places  on  the  shady 
court. 

"Will  you  serve  first?"  Gerald  asked,  with  a 
return  of  his  off-hand  manner.  He  had  con- 
fessed to  himself  that  Polly  and  Lois  were  nice 
for  girls,  but  he  had  not  admitted  tliem  into  the 
realm  of  sport.  He  fully  expected  Polly  to  say: 
"Oh,  no,  you  serve  first."  Most  girls  said  that 
even  when  they  were  rattling  good  players  like 
Genevieve. 

But  Polly  shrugged  her  shoulders,  nodded  her 
head,  and  stepped  back  to  the  serving  line,  called 
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** ready''  and  sent  a  swift-cut  ball  that  bounced 
right  at  the  feet  of  the  astonished  Cyril. 

**0h,  I  say!"  he  exclaimed. 

Lois  couldn't  help  laughing.  **I  ought  to  have 
warned  you  to  stand  way  back"  she  said. 
** That's  a  mean  trick  of  Poll's." 

"Fifteen  Love,"  called  Gerald.  **Wake  up, 
old  dear!" 

Polly  served  next  to  Lois  who  returned  it  with 
a  tricky  ball  that  just  went  over  the  net ;  Gerald 
missed  it. 

*'My  fault  this  time,"  Polly  laughed.  "That 
is  a  trick  of  Lo  's. ' ' 

"Fifteen  all,  Jerry,  my  boy,"  Cyril  called. 
"He  who  laughs  last,  laughs  best." 

"Now,  let's  really  play,"  Lois  suggested. 

Both  boys  stiffened  at  the  implied  criticism, 
and  the  game  began,  this  time  in  earnest.  Polly 
and  Jerry  won  the  first  set,  but  they  had  to  work 
hard  for  it. 

"Let's  play  the  best  two  out  of  three,"  Cyril 
said  as  they  changed  courts,  "and  after  that  I 
want  to  play  Lois  in  singles." 

"How  long  can  you  keep  this  up?"  Gerald 
asked  admiringly. 

"Not  long,"  Polly  laughed.  "I'm  easily  dis- 
couraged. ' ' 

Lois  and  Cyril  won  the  next  set,  but  the  odd 
was  Polly's  and  Gerald's. 

"Better  rest  for  awhile,  until  Jen  and  Carl  come 
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back  with  the  Blounts,"  Gerald  advised.  ''Judy 
Blount  plays  a  jolly  good  game.'* 

"No  better  than  Jen,"  Cyril  put  in. 

"No,  but  poor  old  Genevieve  will  play  with 
Carl,  and  you  know  what  a  chance  he  has  against 
Punch,"  Gerald  complained. 

"Is  Punch,  Mr.  Blount?  Well,  make  him  play 
with  Genevieve,"  Polly  suggested.  "That's 
fairer  than  a  brother  and  sister  playing  together." 

"Oh,  but  you  don't  understand.  Punch  and 
Judy  are  twins,  and  if  you  separate  them  they 
won't  play."    Cyril  explained. 

"Or  if  they  do,"  Gerald  continued,  "Punch 
serves  nice  easy  balls  to  Judy,  and  she  doesn't 
return  tliem  so  Punch  can  win." 

"How  sweet!"  Lois  exclaimed.  "They  must 
be  dears, — but  what  ridiculous  names  to  call 
them." 

"Oh,  those  date  back  to  the  ark.  You  see  when 
we  were  all  nippers  together,  our  nurses  as  a  great 
treat  used  to  take  ug  to  see  the  penny  Punch  and 
Judy  shows,"  Gerald  explained.  "At  that  time 
Celia  was  a  regular  Mrs.  Judy;  she  always  had 
the  final  word,  and  ])oor  old  Bert  never  contra- 
dicted, so  we  called  them  Punch  and  Judy,  and 
the  names  stuck. ' ' 

Cyril  heard  wheels  on  the  driveway.  "Here 
they  come  now,"  he  announced. 

Polly  and  Lois  looked  up,  and  saw  Genevieve 
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and  Carl  bringing  two  strangers  across  the  lawn. 

Punch  and  Judy  were  indeed  twins.  They  were 
almost  the  same  height ;  both  had  blond  hair  that 
grew  in  an  odd  peak  in  the  center  of  their  fore- 
heads, and  their  big  blue  eyes  and  pink  cheeks 
were  exactly  a  counterpart  of  each  other. 

After  Genevieve  had  presented  them,  Gerald 
said: 

''You  four  have  to  play  off  the  best  two  out  of 
three  sets.  We've  played,  and  Polly  and  I  have 
won. ' ' 

"Eighto,  come  along,  Punch,"  Judy  said,  and 
Lois  looked  at  Cyril  and  smiled. 

"It's  a  shame  to  make  Genevieve  play  with  Mr. 
Huff,"  Polly  protested,  when  the  game  was  on, 
and  Punch  and  Judy  were  having  the  best  of 
it- 

''You're  right,  but  she  likes  the  beggar,  you 
know"  Gerald  said.  "So  what  are  you  going  to 
do!" 

"I  don't  believe  she  really  does,"  Polly  de- 
nied. ' '  She 's  just  nice  to  him  because  she 's  sorry 
for  him. ' ' 

"Sorry  for  him!  My  hat!  Carl  wouldn't 
thank  you  for  that.  Pie's  a  queer  old  chap,  but 
he's  really  a  good  sort."  Gerald  protested  loy- 
ally. "And  really  Jen  likes  him.  Before  every 
holiday  I  get  a  letter  from  her,  'I  hope  you're  go- 
ing to  bring  Carl  home  with  you.    It  must  be  so 
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lonely  for  him  away  from  his  own  country. '  They 
have  no  end  of  a  good  time  prowling  about  the 
woods  together.'* 

''Perhaps  he's  a  clever  talker,"  Polly  said 
kindly,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  and  thereby  dis- 
missing the  German  from  further  consideration. 

The  game  ended  with  a  decided  defeat  for  Carl 
and  Genevieve. 

Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  and  some  of  her  guests 
had  come  out  before  the  set  was  finished,  so  that 
when  Polly  and  Gerald  took  their  places  opposite 
Punch  and  Judy,  there  was  quite  a  gallery  of 
spectators. 

**If  you  lose,  Poll,  I'll  write  Bobby  all  about  it," 
Lois  teased. 

** Don't  you  dare.  He'd  consider  it  an  inter- 
national catastrophe,"  laughed  Polly. 

But  there  was  little  danger  of  Lois  having  to 
report  defeat.  Polly  had  watched  Punch  and 
Judy's  game,  and  was  ready  for  them.  Gerald's 
forte  was  in  strength,  and  hers  in  placing,  and 
their  combination  was  ioo  much  for  their  oppo- 
nents. They  played  the  best  three  out  of  ^ve,  and 
won  easily. 

* '  Rattling !  I  say,  I  didn  't  know  American  girls 
could  play  like  that!"  Lord  Howard  exclaimed. 
*'Now  you  and  Gerald  play  it  off  between  you," 
he  said  to  Polly.  '*I'm  sorry  for  you,  Jerry,  my 
boy,"  he  added. 
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**01i  dear!'*  Polly  siglied.  *'Tliis  isn't  going 
to  be  easy." 

And  it  wasn't  but  sometimes  a  splendid  defeat 
is  greater  than  a  victory.  Brilliant  playing 
counts,  regardless  of  the  final  score.  Polly  won 
the  first  set,  but  after  that,  though  she  fought 
hard,  and  earned  the  hearty  applause  of  the  spec- 
tators, the  next  two  were  lost  to  Gerald.  Lord 
Howard  jumped  to  his  feet  when  the  last  set  was 
over. 

"Jerry,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!" 
he  exclaimed.  *'How  did  you  have  the  heart? 
Now  I  would  have  laid  down  my  arms  and  sur- 
rendered." 

Gerald  grinned  sheepishly.  *'It  was  a  tempta- 
tion." 

** Nonsense!"  laughed  Polly,  as  they  walked 
back  to  the  house. 

Just  before  luncheon,  Gerald  found  Polly  in 
one  of  the  deep  window-seats  in  the  library.  He 
took  the  book  she  was  looking  at  away  from  her, 
and  stood  before  her. 

*'Am  I  forgiven  by  your  Ladyship?"  he  asked 
with  mock  humility.  *'I  did  but  come  out  victor 
of  the  joust  by  reason  of  a  favor  graciously  be- 
stowed on  me  by  a  fair  damsel,"  he  said  gayly, 
flourishing  the  little  handkerchief. 

Polly  smiled.  "When  a  brave  knight  doth 
plead  so  charmingly,  what  maiden  could  withhold 
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her  simple  pardon?"  she  replied  softly.  "Not 
I  for  one.'*  Then  with  a  merry  laugh,  and  an 
abrupt  return  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  she 
added : 

''Jerry,  I'm  starved.    Do  take  me  in  to  lunch- 
eon." 


CHAPTER  Vni 

A   EIDE   WITH    CYRIL 

Mes.  Newton-Lownes  sat  down  on  a  small  sofa 
in  the  center  of  her  drawing-room,  and  sighed  pro- 
foundly. 

''I  have  never  been  pushed  into  giving  a  series 
of  plaj^s  at  a  few  hours'  before,"  she  said  hope- 
lessly. "Jerry,  whatever  possessed  you  to  sug- 
gest such  a  thing?" 

*'Wliy,  Mater,  you  thought  it  was  a  ripping 
idea  at  breakfast.  What's  wrong?"  Gerald  in- 
quired from  his  place  by  the  fire. 

"So  I  did  at  breakfast,"  his  mother  admitted, 
"but  then  I  thought  of  it  as  an  informal  way 
to  spend  the  evening.  Now  it  has  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  serious  undertaking."  She 
laughed  ruefully.  "I  asked  a  few  people  over 
to  join  us  for  dinner  just  to  give  you  an  audience." 

"Well?"  Gerald  asked.  "What's  the  matter 
with  that?" 

"Nothing,  dear,  except  that  I  didn't  mention  it 
to  your  father,  and  he,  unfortunately,  had  the 
same  idea." 

"You  mean  the  Pater  has  asked  a  crowd  over 
on  his  own  ?    What  a  lark !  *  * 
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** Jerry,  you  have  no  heart,"  Lady  Grace  said, 
coming  up  at  that  moment. 

**And  you  know  nothing  of  cooks,"  his  mother 
added.  *' Instead  of  six  extra  for  dinner,  there 
will  be  fourteen." 

Gerald  whistled.  *'Too  bad,  little  mother,"  he 
said.  ''But  you'll  see  it  through  with  flying 
colors;  3^ou  always  do,"  he  added  affectionately. 

Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  got  up  briskly  and  turned 
to  Lady  Grace. 

"Gerald  thinks  flattery  will  feed  hungry  people 
and  pacify  cooks,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"Where's  Cyril?"  she  asked.  "He's  worth  a 
dozen  of  you  in  an  emergency." 

"Good  old  Cyril, — I'll  find  him  for  you,"  Ger- 
ald promised,  and  he  hurried  towards  the  door. 

"Then  come  back  and  help  me,"  Lady  Grace 
called  after  him,  "and  bring  Miss  Pendleton  with 
you.    We  must  have  some  sort  of  rehearsals." 

Gerald  found  Cyril  talking  to  Mrs.  Farwell  in 
the  library.  They  were  looking  up  costumes  in 
a  big  book. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  began,  "but  the  Mater  wants 
you  most  awfully,  Cyril.  I'll  help  Mrs.  Farwell 
until  you  come  back,"  he  added. 

Mrs.  Farwell  looked  up  and  smiled.  ' '  Go  along, 
Cyril,  and  thank  you,"  she  said.  "We've  been 
trying  to  discover  what  sort  of  gowns  the  ladies 
wore  in  the  days  of  Lochinvar,"  she  said  to  Ger- 
ald. 
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"Oh,  the  usual  fluffy  things,  didn't  theyT' 
Gerald  asked  vaguely.  **  White  hair,  and  all 
that." 

Mrs.  Farwell  laughed  merrily.  **Just  about, 
I  imagine,"  she  said. 

*'I'm  glad  we're  giving  Lochinvar,"  Gerald 
went  on,  **it's  one  of  my  pets.  But  how  are  you 
going  to  have  him  dash  in  on  his  fiery  steed,  and 
who's  going  to  take  the  part?" 

**Lady  Grace  thought  that  perhaps  Cyril  would 
be  the  best,"  Mrs.  Farwell  said,  **but  here's  the 
very  picture  I  want,  do  you  see?  It's  an  illus- 
tration from  the  poem.  Will  you  carry  the  book 
into  the  drawing-room  for  me?"  she  asked. 

Cyril,  in  the  meantime,  found  Mrs.  Newton- 
Lownes  and  received  her  instructions.  "Will 
you  ride  or  drive?"  she  asked  when  he  had  writ- 
ten them  down  carefully. 

** Drive,  if  you  don't  mind,  and  I  say,  hadn't  I 
better  take  some  girl  along  to  buy  all  that  bunting 
stuff?  I'd  be  sure  to  muff  it  alone,"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"Yes,  yes,  any  one,  but  do  make  haste,"  Mrs. 
Newton-Lownes  answered,  her  thoughts  already 
on  other  duties. 

Cyril  went  out  and  found  Carl  and  Polly  and 
Punch  and  Judy  watching  Lois  and  Genevieve 
playing  tennis. 

"Stop  this  childish  and  wasteful  play  and  at- 
tend to  me,"  he  directed.    "I  have  to  drive  to 
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the  village  and  make  important  purchases,  and 
you.  Miss  Farwell,  have  to  go  with  me.  Mrs. 
Newton-Lownes  thinks  I  need  a  guiding  hand." 
Cyril  managed  to  convey  the  idea  to  Lois  that 
the  suggestion  had  come  from  her  hostess. 

''What  are  you  going  in?"  asked  the  practical 
Ocnevieve.  ' '  We  have  to  have  the  pony  carriage 
to  bring  back  the  greens." 

**Well,  doesn't  the  Newton-Lownes'  stable  offer 
any  other  sort  of  trap  besides  that  one?"  Cyril 
<Iemanded. 

Genevieve  considered. 

"I  guess  you'd  better  take  the  meadowbrook 
cart,  with  the  cob,"  she  said.  "I'll  tell  Hawkins, 
if  you  like. ' ' 

"Do,  Jen,  and  I'll  be  no  end  grateful,"  Cyril 
said.  "Cut  along  for  your  hat,  Lois,  and  I'll 
meet  you  in  the  court. ' ' 

Lois  got  her  hat  and  met  Gerald  on  the  way 
back. 

"I  can't  find  mother,"  she  said  to  him.  "Will 
you  tell  her  for  me  that  I've  gone  to  the  village 
with  Cyril?" 

"I  will,"  Gerald  promised,  "and  Lady  Grace 
says  to  get  fifteen  yards  of  green  bunting,  what- 
ever that  is,  instead  of  ten." 

"All  right,  good-by,"  Lois  called. 

She  found  Cyril  waiting  for  her  in  the  yellow 
trap,  the  cob  pawing  the  ground,  impatient  to  be 
gone. 
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**  Jolly  day  for  a  drive,  isn't  it?"  he  asked,  when 
they  were  bowling  along. 

,   "It's   glorious,"  Lois   agreed.    *'I've   always 
thought  of  English  weather  as  gray  and  foggy." 

Cyril  laughed.  ''All  England,  Miss  America, 
is  not  London,"  he  corrected  her. 

"I  see  it  isn't.  Certainly  Suffolk  is  the  most 
beautiful  spot  I  ever  imagined,  and  this  place — 
why,  it's  like  a  dream,"  she  said,  looking  back  at 
the  house.    ' '  Why  do  they  call  it  Pixie 's  Haunt  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  there's  an  old  legend  in  the  family  some- 
where of  two  children  being  stolen  by  the  fairies 
that  were  supposed  to  haunt  these  hills,"  Cyril 
explained.  "They  never  showed  up  again,  and 
some  one  had  an  idea  they  could  hear  them  crying 
at  night,  so  the  country  people  decided  that  bad 
fairies  had  turned  the  babies  into  pixies,  and  when 
the  little  nippers  got  homesick  they  came  and 
haunted." 

"Do  stop!"  Lois  begged.  "I  never  heard  any 
one  tell  a  story  worse  than  that.  Haven't  you 
any  sympathy  for  the  poor  little  lonely  things?" 

Cyril  considered.  "As  they  probably  fell  down 
the  well  or  got  lost  in  the  marshes,  I  haven't,"  he 
answered  prosaically.  "If  you  want  a  really  ar- 
tistic story,  with  all  the  harrowing  details,  and 
the  fairies'  names,  I'll  take  you  over  to  Nannie's 
cottage  some  day  and  let  her  tell  you. ' ' 

"AYho's  Nannie?" 

"One  of  the  old  women  that  live  on  the  estate. 
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She's  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  old,  if 
appearances  speak  the  truth." 

*'Do  you  spend  many  of  your  holidays  with 
Gerald?"  Lois  asked. 

"All  of  them,"  Cyril  said  shortly.  "You  see, 
I  haven't  a  soul  of  my  own,  except  an  uncle,  and 
he's  in  India." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Lois  said  softly,  without  exactly 
knowing  why. 

"I  haven't  seen  him  for  four  years,"  Cyril  con- 
tinued. "I  get  my  check  every  quarter  from  him, 
and  a  letter  at  Christmas,  and  on  my  birthday, 
and  that's  as  far  as  we  go.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New- 
ton-Lo^^^lcs  have  been  simply  ripping  to  me  all 
my  life." 

Lois  said  nothing,  and  after  a  pause  he  went 
on:  "One  year,  I  sprouted  a  conscience,  and  de- 
cided that  I'd  better  give  them  a  rest,  felt  I  was 
sort  of  sponging  on  them,  you  know.  Jerry  called 
me  an  *  awful  ass,'  and  went  home,  sore  as  he  could 
be  at  me,  but  I  was  firm.  I  went  up  to  London  and 
decided  to  take  in  the  galleries  and  improve  my 
mind  generally."    He  paused  again  and  laughed. 

"Well?"  prompted  Lois. 

"Oh,  the  first  day  I  was  there  a  note  came 
round  to  my  diggings.  It  was  from  Mr.  Newton- 
Lownes.  I  met  him  at  his  club  and  had  luncheon 
with  him,  and  that  night  I  went  down  to  Pixie's 
Haunt.  Gerald  wasn  't  there  when  I  arrived.  He 
was  off  with  Punch,  but  his  mother  was.    She 
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gave  me  a  talking  to  I  won't  forget  in  a  hurry — 
lasted  half  an  hour — and  since  then  I've  never 
thought  of  going  anywhere  else.  Jerry's  a 
lucky  dog,"  he  added  thoughtfully. 

*'Yes,  he  is.  It  must  have  been  awfully  lone- 
some for  him  before  you  came,"  Lois  said  unex- 
pectedly. "I  Imow  what  a  change  it  made  to  me 
when  Polly  came  to  stay  with  us." 

"Did  you  like  it?"  Cyril  asked. 

''Like  it!  AVliy,  I  don't  see  how  I  ever  lived 
without  her,"  Lois  said  heartily,  as  the  cob 
stopped  before  the  first  store  in  the  little  village. 

They  jumped  down  and  made  their  purchases. 
The  old  shop,  so  unlike  anything  Lois  had  ever 
seen,  and  the  genial  old,  friendly  shopkeeper, 
made  them  forget  any  serious  thoughts  that  may 
have  lingered  in  their  minds,  and  by  the  time  they 
were  ready  to  drive  home  they  were  both  in  high 
good  humor. 

The  drawing-room  had  undergone  a  surprising 
change  in  their  absence.  All  the  furniture  was 
gone,  and  rows  of  little  gilt  chairs  took  its  place. 
A  stage  was  erected  at  one  end  with  a  dark  green 
curtain.  Judy  and  Genevieve  were  busy  banking 
the  greens  they  had  brought  in.  Off  stage,  Polly 
and  Gerald  were  in  earnest  conversation  with 
Lady  Grace  and  Mrs.  Farwell. 

''It's  time  you  were  back,"  Gerald  called  as 
Lois  and  Cyril  appeared  in  the  doorway.  "Dump 
your  packages  and  come  here." 
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"I'll  take  the  bunting,"  Mrs.  Farwell  said. 
*'Lord  Howard  has  promised  to  tack  it  up  for 
me." 

"Did  you  get  the  fish!"  Lady  Grace  asked. 

"Yes,  and  we  gave  it  to  the  cook,"  Lois  an- 
swered, "and  she  said  it  was  a  'bonnj'-  one.'  " 

"So  of  course  Miss  Farwell  takes  all  the 
credit  for  selecting  it,"  laughed  Cyril,  "when 
really  the  choice  was  mine." 

Lady  Grace  pulled  Lois  down  on  the  chair  be- 
side her. 

"We  are  in  a  terrible  state,"  she  said. 
"Haven't  decided  a  thing.  Do  help  us.  The 
first  poem  is  Lochinvar, ' '  she  consulted  a  memor- 
andum. "The  scene  will  be  Netherby  Hall. 
Polly  will  be  the  bride,  and  Lois,  you,  Judy  and 
Genevieve,  the  bridesmaids.  We  can  select  the 
rest  of  the  guests  from  whomever  turns  up.  Mr. 
Pendleton  is  going  to  play  the  bride 's  father  and 
I'm  to  be  her  mother.  Now,  we  all  thought," 
Lady  Grace  hesitated,  and  then  went  on,  "that 
Cyril  had  better  play  Lochinvar.  He 's  large,  and 
Jerry  could  be  the  bridegroom." 

"Oh,  I  say,  no  you  don't!"  Jerry  protested. 
"  'The  poor  craven  bridegroom,  who  said  never 
a  word.'    Bather  not!" 

"Now,  Jerry,  do  be  sensible;  somebody  has  to 
play  it,"  pleaded  Lady  Grace. 

"Well,  let  Punch  or  Carl;  I  won't.     Catch  me 
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letting  Cyril  run  off  with  'my  lady  fair'.  What 
utter  swank!" 

Cyril  was  convulsed  with  silent  laughter  be- 
hind Lois'  back.     Finally  he  managed  to  say: 

*'Take  my  advice,  Lady  Grace,  and  let  Jerry 
play  Lochiiivar.  I'll  be  the  'laggard  in  love' 
chap,  if  you  promise  me  a  dashing  part  in  another 
picture." 

"I  didn't  say  I  wanted  to  be  Lochinvar,"  Ger- 
ald protested. 

"That's  all  right;  we  understand,"  Cyril 
teased.    "Accept  the  part  as  a  favor." 

"We'll  settle  it  that  way  then,"  Lady  Grace 
said,  "and  now  be  serious.  The  next  poem  is  a 
short  one,  that  old  Scotch  song,  'Lizzie  Lindsay.'  " 

"How  are  you  going  to  do  that!"  Cyril  in- 
quired. 

"Why,  Genevieve  will  be  Lizzie,  and  Punch  will 
be  Ronald  MacDonald.  He'll  plead  with  her  to 
run  away  with  him.  She'll  refuse,  and  then  fi- 
nally she'll  'kilt  up  her  skirts  and  be  off  with  him, 
his  bride  and  his  darling  to  be,'  "  Lady  Grace 
quoted. 

"What  next?"  Gerald  asked. 

"Lois,  in  the  Lady  of  Shalott.  You'll  be  quite 
lovely  as  the  poor  lady,  dear,"  she  said  to  Lois, 
"and  we'll  let  Cyril  be  the  dashing  Launcelot, 
We  '11  have  to  show  it  in  tableaux,  though,  for  it 's 
too  complicated  to  act.    And  now,  let  me  see, 
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there  ^s  just  two  more,  Scott's  *  Jock  o'  Ilazledeen.' 
That's  quite  like  Lochinvar,  aud  that  quaint  old 
ballad  about  *My  Man  John  What  can  the  matter 
be  that  I  should  love  a  lady  fair  and  slie  should 
not  love  me?'  "  Lady  Grace  hummed  the  air. 
**  You  all  know  it ;  the  trouble  is  with  parts.  Judy 
says  she  won't  be  anything  but  a  bridesmaid  be- 
cause she  gets  stage  fright,  and  Carl  insists  on 
working  the  curtain.  Lois,  you'll  have  to  be  the 
'Lady'  in  Mock  o'  Plazledeen'  that  weeps  by  the 
shore.     Cyril,  you  be  Jock,  and  Jerry — " 

'*0h,  I'll  be  the  groom  this  time,"  Gerald  said. 
"I  don't  really  care — anything  to  be  obliging." 

"Then,  that's  settled,"  Lady  Grace  said. 
"Genevieve  can  play  the  part  in  the  last  with 
Punch,  and  we'll  make  Carl  be  'My  Man  John.'  " 

They  spent  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  in 
rehearsing  and  trying  on  costumes,  stopping  only 
long  enough  for  tea.  It  was  a  tired  company  that 
parted  and  went  to  their  rooms  at  the  dressing 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE   TABLEAUX 

At  nine  o'clock  tlie  entertainment  began.  The 
drawing-room  was  filled  with  people. 

Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  had  '' managed,"  as  Ger- 
ald predicted  she  would,  and  the  dinner  had  been 
a  success.  In  consequence,  her  guests  were  in 
the  merriest  moods  as  they  waited  for  the  cur- 
tain to  go  up.  Mr.  Newton-Lownes  explained  the 
idea  of  the  play  to  them.  After  the  applause 
ended,  the  curtain  rose  for  the  first  poem. 

The  stage  was  fitted  out  as  a  hall.  Big  chairs 
stood  at  either  end,  and  a  long  table  with  old  pew- 
ter goblets  on  it  was  at  the  back.  A  suit  of  mail 
stood  in  one  corner;  Lois,  Genevieve  and  Judy, 
all  dressed  in  quaint  old  brocaded  gowns,  walked 
about,  attended  by  some  of  the  boys  attired  in 
satin  knickerbockers,  and  powdered  wigs.  Mrs. 
Farwell  had  grouped  some  of  the  younger  of  the 
guests  as  a  background. 

From  the  entrance  at  the  right  of  the  stage. 

Uncle  Roddy,  looking  quite  as  if  he  had  stepped 

from  the  pages  of  the  "Round  Table,"  led  in 

Lady  Grace,  who  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  palest 
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lavender.  They  were  followd  by  Polly  as  Lady 
Ellen.  She  made  a  beautiful  picture  in  her  gown 
of  maize  color.  Her  hair  was  powdered  and  piled 
high  on  her  head,  and  she  wore  a  coquettish  black 
patch  at  the  corner  of  her  mouth.  Cyril  tried 
hard  to  lock  like  a  **  craven  in  love  and  a  dastard 
in  war, ' '  but  failed  utterly.  His  suit  of  pale  green 
with  its  cuffs  and  jabot  was  too  fine  a  setting 
for  his  handsome  face  and  splendid  figure. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  center  of  the 
stage,  Polly  and  Cyril  bowed  in  turn  to  every  one, 
and  the  wedding  guests  drank  their  health.  Then 
from  the  wings  came  the  sound  of  horses*  hoofs 
in  the  distance,  made  by  the  ingenious  Carl,  slap- 
ping his  knees  in  rhythm.  As  it  grew  nearer  and 
nearer,  a  look  of  apprehension  appeared  on  all  but 
the  bride's  face.  They  stopped  with  a  clatter, 
and  Gerald,  as  the  dauntless  *'Lochinvar,"  strode 
boldly  into  the  middle  of  the  hall.  He  was  dressed 
in  blue  satin  and  wore  a  silver  sword,  and  a  broad 
hat  with  a  long  sweeping  feather.  The  fair  Ellen 
took  a  few  steps  toward  him,  but  Lady  Grace  held 
her  back  with  a  detaining  hand.  Uncle  Roddy 
drew  his  sword,  and  Cyril's  knees  trembled  and 
he  cowered  behind  Lois  for  protection. 

Lochinvar,  regardless  of  this  formidable  recep- 
tion, bowed  low  to  Ellen's  father,  and  pointed 
meaningly  to  the  pewter  mugs.  Punch  dropped 
on  one  knee  and  offered  the  largest  of  them  to 
Polly. 
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"The  Bride  kissed  the  goblet;  the  Knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup, ' ' 

Then,  with  impudent  grace,  he  offered  the  fair 
Ellen  his  arm.  Music  struck  up  and  they  danced 
a  slow  minuet.  The  audience  were  delighted,  but 
no  one  was  enjoying  it  more  than  the  two  princi- 
pal actors.  They  laughed  into  each  other's  eyes 
in  memory  of  another  earlier  game  of  pretend. 
They  danced  sedately  while  Lady  Grace  fretted 
and  Uncle  Boddy  fumed,  and  poor  Cyril  dangled 
his  bonnet  and  plume.  When  they  reached  the 
center  of  the  stage,  Gerald  bent  down  and  whis- 
pered in  Polly's  ear — she  nodded — and  to  her  sur- 
prise, and  the  rest  of  the  players — for  it  had  been 
planned  that  they  should  just  run  off  together — 
he  picked  her  up,  swung  her  high  in  his  arms 
and  carried  her  from  the  stage.  A  jingle  of 
sword  and  spurs,  and  the  quick  galloping  of  a 
horse  followed  their  exit,  and  the  curtain 
fell. 

"Thought  I'd  put  a  little  more  dash  in  it,"  Ger- 
ald explained  as  he  put  Polly  down  carefully. 
''You  didn't  mind,  did  you?" 

"Oh,  Jerry!"  Polly  laughed.  "I  knew  I  was 
thrilled,  but  I  didn't  expect  to  be  actually  carried 
away. ' ' 

The  audience  was  clapping  excitedly. 

"Wish  we  could  walk  in  the  path  of  the  moon 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,"  Gerald  said,  "but 
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I  suppose  we  have  to  go  and  take  a  curtain  call, 
and  then  help  shift  scenery.     Come  along." 

Genevieve  and  Punch  acted  the  ^'Lizzie  Lind- 
say" delightfully,  but  there  was  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  the  applause. 

"Cyril,  your  turn's  coming  now,"  Lady  Grace 
laughed,  as  they  set  the  chapel  scene  for  "Jock  o' 
Hazledeen."  "I  doubt  if  Jerry  will  be  nearly 
as  clever  as  a  disappointed  lover,  as  you  were." 

Gerald  was  helping  Polly  arrange  some  flowers, 
but  he  took  time  to  reply:  "Sir  Walter  Scott 
said  nothing  about  the  lover  being  craven  any- 
how, that  I  can  remember,"  he  said.  "I  shall 
be  silent  and  brave  in  my  disappointment." 

"And  trust  to  one  of  the  bridesmaids  to  mend 
your  broken  heart,"  Cyril  teased. 

"When  the  setting  for  the  second  act  was  com- 
plete, they  arranged  the  first  in  front  of  it,  by  a 
number  of  green  screens  covered  with  branches 
to  represent  a  wood,  and  placed  an  imitation  rock 
in  the  center.  Carl,  with  the  aid  of  sandpaper, 
gave  the  effect  of  the  sea's  tumult  near  at  hand. 
W^hen  the  curtain  rose,  Lois,  the  picture  of  dejec- 
tion, was  seated  on  the  rock,  weeping  bitterly. 
Lord  Howard  entered  as  the  proud  father  of 
Frank  Errington,  and  vainly  tried  to  stop  her 
tears.  He  pantomimed  castles  and  riches,  but  to 
no  avail.  When  the  curtain  fell  Lois  was  still 
weeping.  The  next  act  was  the  kirk  at  the  "morn- 
ing tide." 
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**The  tapers  glimmered  fair." 

Gerald  as  the  bridegroom  waited  in  vain  for  his 
bride.  **But,"  as  his  father  said  afterwards, 
*'the  only  time  he  showed  any  signs  of  distress, 
was  when  a  certain  bridesmaid  in  a  yellow  gown 
went  off  to  look  for  her."  When  the  audience 
was  convinced  that  the  "ladie  was  neither  in  her 
bower  or  hall."  The  curtain  dropped  to  rise  on 
a  scene  very  like  the  first  without  its  accompani- 
ment of  swishing  waves. 

Cyril  dressed  in  highland  costume  (the  kilt  and 
tam  being  even  more  becoming  than  his  satin  suit) 
entered  with  his  arm  protectingly  around  Lois. 
She  wore  a  plaid  over  her  go^v^l,  and  rested  her 
head  contentedly  on  his  broad  shoulder. 

''She's  o'er  the  border  and  awa'  wi'  Jock  o* 
Hazledeen,"  some  one  called  from  the  audience, 
and  the  rest  clapped  heartily. 

**0h,  if  Betty  could  only  see  Cyril  in  that  Scotch 
costume!"  Polly  said  to  Lois  after  she  came  off 
the  stage.     "Wouldn't  she  just  die  of  joy?" 

'Tie  is  wonderful,  isn't  he?"  Lois  agreed.  "I 
wish  he  didn't  have  to  change,  but  he  must,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Yes,  he  must,"  Cyril  said,  joining  them.  "It 
wouldn't  do  in  the  next  picture,  you  know.  I'm 
quite  sure  old  Launcelot,  never  wore  kilts." 

Lois  looked  at  him  admiringly.  "Foolish 
Launcelot,"  she  said. 
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The  next  picture  was  a  failure.  Judy  should, 
have  said  that  her  twin  brother  was  subject  to 
stage  fright  as  well  as  she,  for  in  spite  of  Gene- 
vieve's promptings,  and  Carl's  whispered  direc- 
tions, poor  Punch  got  hopelessly  tangled  up.  He 
offered  the  little  greyhound  to  his  Man  John,  in- 
stead of  his  sweetheart  and  lost  the  key  to 
his  heart.  The  audience  laughed  good-natur- 
edly, however,  and  rather  enjoyed  the  confu- 
sion. 

Lady  Grace  was  wise  in  choosing  Lois  for  the 
Lady  of  Shalott,  and  in  saving  that  picture  for 
the  last,  for  it  was  the  undisputed  success  of  the 
evening.  Although  Polly  had  won  all  hearts  as 
the  spirited  Ellen,  she  could  not  compete  in  beauty 
with  Lois'  delicate  loveliness. 

The  first  scene  showed  her  at  her  window  at 
the  back  of  the  stage.  Her  face  was  reflected  in  a 
large  mirror.  She  sat  gazing  wistfully;  a  deep 
sigh  of  longing  escaped  her,  as  Cyril  as  Launce- 
lot  followed  by  his  courtiers,  passed  by  and  were 
reflected  in  her  glass.  But  the  last  scene  was  the 
culminating  triumph. 

The  stage  was  covered  by  green,  wall  and  floor, 
all  but  a  path  through  the  center,  which  did  duty 
as  the  river.  At  one  end  a  platform  covered  in 
green  represented  the  landing. 

When  the  curtain  rose,  silence  spread  over  the 
audience  and  they  watched  eagerly.  Slowly  a 
barge  appeared  and  stole  quietly  up  the  river. 
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Lois  dressed  in  white  lay  on  it.  Her  hair,  the 
color  of  shining  copper,  set  off  the  almost  start- 
ling beauty  of  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  closed, 
and  the  long  lashes  lay  gently  on  the  white 
cheeks.  Her  hands  were  folded  in  contented 
peace.  She  looked  a  lovely  statue  in  white  mar- 
ble, as  she  lay  there  so  still  and  quiet.  The  fact 
that  the  boat  was  on  rollers  and  was  being  pulled 
from  the  wings,  failed  to  dispel  the  enchantment 
that  her  beauty  cast  over  the  audience  as  '*a 
gleaming  shape,  she  floated  by." 

As  the  barge  neared  the  other  side  of  the  stage, 
Sir  Launcelot  followed  by  *' knight  and  burger, 
lord  and  dame, ' '  came  on  the  landing.  They  stood 
in  silent  awe,  gazing  down  at  her  in  fear  and 
wonder.  Cyril  took  off  his  broad-brimmed  hat 
with  its  graceful  bronze  plume,  and  dropped  to 
one  knee,  gazing  intently  at  the  lovely  face  below 
him. 

*'I  say,"  he  whispered,  ''do  open  your  eyes, 
Lois,  you — you  look  uncanny."  No  one  heard 
him,  for  several  voices  in  the  audience  were  chant- 
ing softly  the  last  lines  of  the  poem : 

"He  said:     'She  has  a  lovely  face; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott.'  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  silent  appreciation  and 
then,  a  thunder  of  applause. 

Lois  jumped  up  when  the  curtain  was  lowered. 
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**I'in  not  dead,  Cyril,"  she  laughed,  ''see" — and 
she  held  out  her  haud. 

Cyril  took  it  gratefully  and  led  her  before  the 
curtain  to  receive  the  sincere  tribute  of  the  de- 
lighted audience. 

''Oh,  Lo!"  sighed  Polly  a  couple  of  hours  later, 
when  they  were  both  in  their  room,  and  the  house 
had  settled  down  to  quiet.  "You  were  so  beau- 
tiful in  that  last  picture,  I  was  honestly  scared." 

Lois  laughed  merrily.  "So  was  poor  Cyril. 
He  thought  I  was  dead — just  shows  what  a  little 
powder  will  do,"  she  said  airily.  "Oh,  but  I'm 
tired!"  She  snuggled  contentedly  into  the  soft 
pillows  of  the  big  bed  and  watched  Polly  lazily 
as  she  brushed  her  hair.  "Hi,  hum,  what  fun!" 
Her  eyelids  drooped,  and  the  room  slowly  faded 
from  her  sight.  She  thought  she  heard  Polly  say 
something  about  "ducky  little  red-heeled  slip- 
pers" but  she  wasn't  sure.  When  she  tried  to 
open  her  eyes,  she  found  she  was  on  a  hillside, 
surrounded  by  sweet-smelling  heather,  and  com- 
ing towards  her  was  a  tall,  blue-eyed  boy,  dressed 
in  full  highland  regalia.  He  looked  awfully 
lonely,  and  she  hurried  to  him. 


CHAPTER  X 

Polly's  letter 

The  rest  of  the  visit  at  Pixie's  Haunt  can  best 
be  told  in  the  letter  that  Polly  sent  off  to  Bob,  a 
few  days  after  the  entertainment. 

Dear  Neglected  Bohhy:  (she  wrote) 

When  I  promised  to  write  you  often,  I  really 
tho't  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  keep  my  word, 
but  oh,  dear,  if  you  knew  how  busy  we've  been.  I 
just  haven't  had  a  minute  that  hasn't  been  jam 
full  of  ''doings"  since  I  arrived  at  Pixie's  Haunt. 
Isn't  that  a  duck  of  a  name  for  a  place?  There's 
a  sweet  legend  about  it,  but  wait  a  minute.  I've 
just  asked  Aunt  Kate  if  she  had  told  you  and  she 
says  she  has,  so  I'll  spare  you  a  repetition,  and 
she's  described  the  plays  for  you  too,  which  is 
sad  as  I  really  wanted  to  do  that. 

Lois  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw, 
but  what's  the  use  of  telling  you  that?  Brothers 
never  do  appreciate  their  sisters'  charms,  but 
sometimes  other  people  do.  There,  I'm  trying 
to  be  mysterious,  and  making  an  awful  failure  of 
it,  so  I'll  stick  to  plain  facts. 

Here  they  are : 
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Cyril  Minturn  is  simply  crazy  about  Lo.  Of 
course  he  isn't  silly  and  sentimental,  but  he  fol- 
lows her  all  over  and  hangs  on  her  very  words. 
Jerry  says  that  he's  'balmy  in  the  crumpet.' 
Isn't  that  a  lovely  way  of  expressing  it?  I'm 
fast  becoming  expert  in  English  slang,  under 
Jerry's  tutelage.  It's  much  more  amusing  than 
ours.  But  to  return  to  Cyril,  he's  really  a  dear, 
tall  and  blond  and  oh,  so  English.  He  has  a  nice 
*'drawley"  voice,  and  always  begins  a  sentence 
•ayith  "I  say."  "Lo  thinks  he's  wonderfully  hand- 
some,— I  don't,  but  of  course  she's  the  better 
judge.  He  turns  his  profile  to  me  while  she  has 
a  full  front  view  every  minute.  But  I  must  stop 
rambling  and  make  some  sort  of  order  out  of  this 
letter.  I'll  start  with  the  day  after  the  famous 
play. 

We  stayed  in  bed  until  long  after  ten  the  next 
morning,  and  had  our  breakfasts  in  our  room 
(before  an  open  fire).  Doesn't  that  sound 
*' cheery"?  The  weather's  queer  over  here, 
warm  thru  the  day  but  quite  cold  at  night  and 
in  the  morning.  When  we  finally  got  downstairs 
I  thought  I'd  have  a  chance  to  write  you  before 
luncheon,  but  no,  indeed.  Jerry  met  us,  and  an- 
nounced that  we  were  going  on  a  picnic.  The 
carriages  were  ordered  for  eleven  o'clock.  Some 
of  us  were  going  early  to  take  the  lunch  hampers 
and  the  rest  were  going  to  follow  later  in  motors. 
The  Newton-Lownes  have  their  stable  filled  with 
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horses  and  cars,  but  I  haven't  any  idea  which  be- 
long to  them  and  which  are  their  g-uests'. 

Genevieve,  that's  Jerry's  cousin — such  a  nice 
girl — and  Carl,  a  sober  German  boy,  whom  I  de- 
test for  some  unknown  reason,  Lois  and  of  course 
Cyril,  Jerry,  Lady  Grace,  the  dearest  thing, 
you'd  just  love  her,  and  Uncle  Roddy  and  I  were 
going  early.  There  were  two  saddle  horses,  the 
Meadowbrook  cart,  and  the  pony  carriage,  ready 
to  take  us.  Jerry  and  I  knew  that  Lady  Grace 
and  Uncle  Roddy  were  going  to  ride,  because  they 
came  down  "all  booted  and  spurred"  and  we 
thought  we'd  try  to  go  in  the  cart  and  leave  the 
pony  carriage  for  the  rest,  but  this  is  what  really 
happened.  I  went  for  my  sweater  (the  green 
one,  Bobby,  that  you  like)  and  a  hat.  When  I 
came  back,  Jerry  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  hall. 
He  said:  "Hurry  up,  and  we'll  make  for  the 
cart  before  the  rest  get  down."  We  went  out, 
oh,  so  confidently,  to  the  court,  and  fancy  our  sur- 
prise when  there  was  no  cart  to  be  found — just 
the  faint  rumble  of  wheels  in  the  distance.  Cyril 
and  Lois  had  gotten  ahead  of  us !  J  erry  was  wild 
with  rage!  We  had  to  go  with  Jen  and  Carl. 
It  wasn't  so  bad  tho'  for  Genevieve  is  a  real 
lark  and  made  up  somewhat  for  Carl's  heavy  at- 
tempts at  being  funny. 

We  drove  to  some  old  ruins.  They  were  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  and  commanded  the  most  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  English  Channel.     The  ruins 
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dated  back  to  the  Druids.  Just  imagine!  But 
I'm  getting  used  to  these  relics  of  bygone  cen- 
turies and  I  turn  up  my  nose  at  anything  that's 
a  mere  paltry  hundred  years  old  now. 

The  picnic  was  lots  of  fun.  The  hampers  were 
just  filled  with  good  things,  and  by  the  time  we 
had  wandered  around  all  morning  we  were  ready 
enough  to  eat  them.  Even  your  father  enjoyed 
it,  and  you  know  how  he  hates  picnics.  About 
five  o'clock  when  every  one  was  waiting  to  watch 
the  sunset,  Jerry  and  I  sneaked  off  and  captured 
the  cart,  and  started  for  home.  AVe  drove  back 
a  different  way  and  were  shamefully  late.  I  had 
just  ten  minutes  to  change  for  dinner,  and  I  did 
look  rather  thrown  together,  I'm  afraid,  but  Jerry 
comforted  me  by  whispering:  "I  say,  you  look 
ripping,"  as  he  pulled  out  my  chair.  Of  course 
it  was  the  very  least  he  could  do  when  he  had 
kept  me  out  so  long.  Dinner  was  awfully  solemn. 
A  Lord-somebody  was  the  guest  of  honor.  He 
is  a  noted  judge,  I  believe,  but  if  he'd  come  in 
his  wig  and  gown,  I'd  have  enjoyed  him  more. 
He  was  "a  bit  stuffy,"  to  quote  Jerry.  After 
dinner  he  discovered  that  he  had  known  your 
mother  years  ago,  when  she  was  over  here,  and 
they  had  a  fine  old  time  ** remembering"  in  one 
corner  of  the  drawing-room. 

We  had  some  music  later.  I  love  the  unaf- 
fected way  English  people  do  things.  Nobody 
made  silly  excuses  of  a  bad  cold,  or  said:     **I 
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haven't  touched  the  piano  for  days."    They  just 
did  their  best  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Jerry  has  just  come  in  and  wants  to  know  if 
I  am  writing  the  History  of  England  in  six  vol- 
umes. He  looks  cross,  so  unless  I  am  to  be  rude 
I  think  I'd  better  go  and  play  tennis.    More  later. 

Next  day. 

Just  fifteen  minutes  for  another  scrawl.  After 
our  tennis  yesterday  we  went  over  to  tea  with 
Punch  and  Judy.  They  have  a  lovely  place  three 
miles  from  here,  but  it's  not  nearly  as  fascinating 
as  Pixie's  Haunt. 

When  we  got  back  it  was  time  to  dress  for  din- 
ner, and  as  we  danced  in  *'the  schoolroom"  all 
evening,  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  return  to  you. 

Lois  and  Cyril  are  growing  hourly  more  amus- 
ing, and  Lo  has  lost  all  interest  in  Paris.  Cyril 
talks  about  returning  to  college  as  if  it  were  his 
own  funeral.  To-night  is  our  last  at  Pixie's 
Haunt,  and  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  is  giving  a  big 
ball  for  Aunt  Kate  and  incidentally  the  rest  of  us. 

I  ought  at  this  very  minute  be  prinking  for  it. 
Lois  is  already  deep  in  the  throes  of  "dressing  her 
hair."  Mine  will  just  be  "fixed,"  I  fear,  and  all 
because  of  you.  I  wonder  if  you  appreciate  the 
sacrifice,  probably  not.  You  never  were  loud  in 
your  praise,  until  my  hair  was  blown  almost  down 
my  back,  so  you  would  hardly  like  it  decently 
dressed. 
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I  won't  say  '*good-by"  just  yet.  If  there's 
a  second  between  now  and  our  departure  to-mor- 
row, I'll  add  a  word  about  the  "ball." 

2:15  A.  M. 

Oh,  Bobby,  I'm  so  sleepy  but  I've  had  such  a 
good  time,  I  must  tell  you  about  it.  The  ball  is 
all  over.  Lo  is  in  bed,  and  the  house  is  so  quiet 
that  in  my  excited  state  of  mind  I  am  half  seeing 
ghostly  figures  in  each  corner  of  the  room.  I've 
just  two  candles  to  write  by,  and  the  last  embers 
of  a  fire.  The  ball  was  "a  jolly  old  do"  to  quote 
Jerry  again.  I  have  never  had  so  much  fun  in 
my  life.  Oh,  Bob,  if  you'd  only  been  here  I 
There  were  just  loads  of  people,  every  age  and 
most  of  them  danced. 

Lois  was  the  belle  of  the  ball  with  a  vengeance. 
I  never  saw  her  look  so  lovely.  She  'd  be  too  con- 
ceited for  words,  if  she  stopped  to  remember  all 
the  gushing  things  people  said  to  her,  but  she  ap- 
parently hasn't  given  them  a  second  considera- 
tion and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Much  as  I'd  like 
to  say  that  her  indiiference  was  due  to  her  ster- 
ling good  sense,  I  am  forced  in  honesty  to  admit 
that  Cyril  was  the  one  and  only  cause. 

He  simply  groveled  at  her  feet  in  silent  adora- 
tion, and  she  was  so  happy  that  she  hadn't  a 
tho't  for  any  one  else. 

I  taught  Jerry  all  the  new  steps  you  and  I  used 
to  dance,  and  we  got  on  "jolly  well"  tho'  of 
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course  I  danced  with  lots  of  other  boys  beside 
him,  and  some  of  them  were  just  plain  awful. 

I'm  getting,  oh,  so  sleepy,  and  I  can't  think  of 
any  separate  happenings  to  tell  you  about.  The 
evening  is  just  sort  of  whirling  around  in  my 
head,  the  music,  the  pale  colors  of  the  gowns,  the 
hum  of  soft  voices,  and  the  smell  of  roses. 

To-morrow  we  go  back  to  old  London  town,  and 
the  next  day  Uncle  Roddy  sails  for  home.  I 
wonder  if  you'll  come  down  from  Boston  to  meet 
him? 

One  of  the  candles  has  just  flickered  out  and 
I  think  it's  time  to  stop.  Good-night,  Bobby, 
write  us  often,  miss  us  a  lot,  and  please  change 
your  mind  about  coming  over  this  Summer.  All 
the  wonderful  things  I  see  just  lack  you  to  make 
them  thoroughly  perfect. 

Polly. 


CHAPTER  XI 

OFF   FOB   FRANCE 

Gerald  and  Cyril  stood  bareheaded  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  railroad  tracks,  and  watched  the  train 
that  was  carrying  Polly  and  Lois  back  to  London, 
disappear  beyond  the  Suffolk  hills.  Each  was 
busy  with  his  own  thoughts.  The  holidays  were 
nearly  over,  and  they  would  return  to  college  in  a 
few  days.  Gerald  knew  that  at  least  one  of  his 
old  comfortable  theories  had  been  badly  shaken. 
Polly  had  proved  to  him  that  there  was  a  delight- 
ful medium  between  the  tomboy  athletic  girl,  and 
the  silly  giggler.  He  rather  resented  the  idea  of 
admitting  himself  in  the  wrong.  As  he  watched 
the  cloud  of  dust  settle  in  the  wake  of  the  train, 
he  decided  that  this  would  not  be  necessary. 
Polly  and  Lois  were  undoubtedly  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  therefore  not  at  all  representa- 
tive of  girls  in  general.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  he 
settled  the  question  so,  and  returned  to  his  old 
theories. 

Cyril's  thoughts  were  more  concentrated  and 
far  more  disturbing.  The  train  v/as  carrying 
away  Lois,  and  Lois  stood  for  something  to  him 
that  no  one,  not  even  Jerry  had  even  dimly  repre- 
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sented.  It  was  a  sympathetic  understanding,  a 
quiet  comradeship,  he  hardly  knew  what  to  call  it. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently  in  an  at- 
tempt to  shake  off  the  feeling  of  loneliness  that 
had  taken  possession  of  him — then  he  crossed  the 
platform  to  the  pony-cart. 

**I  say,  Jerry,"  he  said  suddenly.  **I  believe 
I'm  in  love." 

Gerald  looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement. 

*'In  love !    My  hat !"  was  his  inelegant  reply. 

Returning  to  London  was  almost  like  gettiug 
back  home,  as  Polly  expressed  it,  when  they  were 
in  the  taxi  and  driving  to  the  hotel. 

*'I  wish  you  were  not  going  away  to-morrow, 
Uncle  Roddy,"  she  said.  "What  will  we  do  with- 
out you?" 

**Come  back  with  me  then,  Tiddle-de- Winks," 
he  invited. 

"What!  with  all  France  just  across  the  chan- 
nel?" Polly  protested.  "I  guess  not.  I'll  miss 
you,  oh,  so  much,  but  not  quite  enough  for  that." 

"All  right  for  you,"  Uncle  Roddy  laughed. 
"I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  when  you  first  see 
Paris,  though,"  he  added  seriously,  "I  prophesy 
that  Lois  will  want  to  spend  all  her  time  in  the 
Louvre  hobnobbing  with  the  pictures,  and  that 
Polly  will  want  to  explore  the  streets  and  watch 
the  people." 

"Have  you  written  Mme.  Galbre  that  we  are 
coming?"  Lois  asked  her  mother. 
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**No,  dear,  I  haven't,"  Mrs.  Farwell  replied. 
*' Daddy  and  I  thought  we  would  have  a  week  of 
sightseeing  by  ourselves,  before  letting  them 
know  we  were  there.  Do  you  think  that's  a  good 
idea?" 

*'Yes,  I  do.  Then  we  can  do  just  what  we 
please,  and  sort  of  get  used  to  things,"  Lois 
agreed. 

''What  are  the  plans  for  to-night?"  Dr.  Far- 
well  inquired.  ''I  don't  suppose  there's  a  chance 
of  a  quiet  evening  and  bed  at  a  reasonable  hour, ' ' 
he  laughed. 

**I  should  say  not,"  Uncle  Roddy  replied. 
* 'We're  going  to  dinner  at  the  Trocadero  and 
then  to  the  theater.  This  is  my  last  night  in  Lon- 
don, and  I  want  my  two  nieces  to  remember  it 
when  I'm  gone." 

As  it  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  they 
reached  their  hotel,  there  was  time  for  a  rest  be- 
fore they  left  for  the  big  restaurant,  where  every 
visitor  goes  at  least  once,  to  see  London  dine. 
Uncle  Roddy  had  bought  seats  for  a  holiday  Pan- 
tomime, and  they  were  delighted  with  the  per- 
formance. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Pendleton  left  for  Liver- 
pool and  the  rest  for  Dover. 

"Don't  you  forget  to  come  back,  Uncle  Roddy," 
Lois  begged  just  before  the  Liverpool  train  left. 
"You  promised  to  take  me  to  Scotland,  and  it  will 
be  just  horrid  if  you  don't." 
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Then  of  course  I  will,"  Uncle  Eoddy  an- 
swered. *'As  soon  as  I  can.  It's  going  to  be 
very  lonely  in  New  York  without  my  two  nieces." 

He  kissed  Polly  and  Lois  good-by  affectionately. 

"Write  me  what  you  think  of  Paris,  and  I'll  be 
back  before  you  have  time  to  miss  me,"  he  prom- 
ised as  he  left  them. 

"Bring  Bobby  with  you,"  Polly  called  after 
him. 

The  trip  across  the  English  Channel  was  very 
rough,  and  Lois  and  Mrs.  Farwell  were  both  ill. 
The  doctor  and  Polly  had  all  they  could  do  to  get 
them  aboard  the  train  for  Paris,  at  Calais. 

"I  know  now  why  America  is  the  greatest  coun- 
try on  earth,"  Lois  said  forlornly  as  she  settled 
down  in  her  corner  of  the  compartment. 

"Why,  dear  child?"  her  father  inquired. 

"Because  our  rivers  and  channels  and  things 
know  how  to  behave.  They  run  smoothly, 
like  everything  else.  Imagine  Americans  going 
through  this  whenever  they  wanted  to  get  from 
New  York  to  Boston,"  she  replied  crossly. 

* '  But  we  have  no  channels  like  this, ' '  Polly  pro- 
tested.   "Ifwe— " 

"Of  course  we  haven't,"  Lois  interrupted  her. 
"If  we  had,  we'd  bridge  it,"  she  added  trium- 
phantly and  turned  to  look  out  of  the  window. 

The  French  landscape  is  the  tidiest  in  the  world. 
The  little  hamlets  and  farms,  through  which  the 
train  passed,  looked  like  Noah's  Ark  villages. 
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The  trim  houses  surrounding  the  white  church, — 
for  every  French  village  has  its  church — the  fields, 
cultivated  to  the  very  edge  of  the  white  fences. 
Even  the  cattle  grazing  looked  cleaner  than  or- 
dinary cattle. 

''Industrious,  happy  folk!"  the  Doctor  mused 
as  he  watched  the  red  sun  sink  in  a  bank  of  clouds 
back  of  a  snug  little  village. 

"It's  so  peaceful,"  Polly  said  wonderingly. 
"It's  hard  to  believe  that  people  are  really  living 
in  those  dear  little  houses.  I  expect  the  curtain 
to  go  down  any  minute,  and  to  wake  up  in  the 
theater.  Do  look  at  that,"  she  pointed  a  few  min- 
utes later,  as  they  passed  a  road  crossing.  "I  do 
believe  it  was  a  woman  who  was  tending  the 
gates." 

"So  do  I,"  Lois  said,  "and  what  did  she  have 
around  her  neck?  It  looked  like  a  horn.  Let's 
watch  for  the  next." 

"Sure  enough  it  is,"  Polly  said,  as  they  passed 
the  next  crossing,  "an  old  woman  too;  and  that  is 
a  horn, — how  adorably  quaint." 

"And  her  little  cottage,  did  you  see  that!"  Lois 
demanded.  "It  was  all  covered  with  vines,  and 
had  the  sweetest  little  garden  at  the  back.  I  love 
it." 

"Somehow  I  can't  imagine  an  old  peasant 
woman  with  anything  so  important  to  do,"  Polly 
said  doubtfully. 

"Why  not,  dear?"  Mrs.  Farwell  asked. 
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**0h,  I  don't  know,  it  seems  such  a  sort  of 
man's  job,"  Polly  replied. 

Mrs.  Farwell  laughed.  ''There  is  little  that  a 
Frenchman  can  do  that  his  wife  can't,"  she  said. 
''They  are  a  splendid  people,  the  French  peas- 
ants, capable  and  thrifty,  for  all  their  picturesque 
style  of  living.  Remember,  there  are  no  finer 
women  in  the  world,  than  the  women  of  France." 

"Why  shouldn't  they  be?"  Lois  answered  with 
enthusiasm.  "Descendants  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  and 
Charlotte  Corday." 

Polly  laughed.  "Very  good,  Lo,  but  neither 
Jeanne  d'Arc  nor  Charlotte  Corday  had  any  de- 
scendants, did  they  I" 

"Oh,  you're  so  literal,  Polly,"  Lois  protested. 
"I  meant — they  inherited  the  spirit  of  their  hero- 
ines. I  wouldn't  have  your  practical  soul  for  a 
milhon  dollars." 

Polly  laughed  harder.  "I'm  sorry.  I'll  stand 
up  and  sing  the  'Marseillaise'  if  you  like,"  she 
teased. 

But  Lois  paid  no  attention  to  her. 

"Daddy  we  are  going  to  Chinon  to  see  where 
Jeanne  d'Arc  met  the  silly  old  king,  aren't  we?" 
she  asked. 

"Yes,  indeed  we  are,  especially  for  you,"  he 
promised. 

"I  don't  feel  seasick  any  more,"  Lois  declared, 
"and  I'm  getting  more  thrilled  by  the  minute.  I 
think  I  'm  going  to  love  France. ' ' 
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*'More  than  England!"  Polly  inquired. 

Lois  considered.  "Yes,  I  think  so,"  she  said 
finally.  "England  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  had  to 
behave,  and  be  solemn,  and  London  is  so  old  and 
dignified  that  it  scared  me,  but  I  know  I'm  going 
to  laugh  and  be  very  gay  in  France.  I  think  I 
must  have  French  blood  in  me  somewhere." 

"Perhaps  we  can  scare  up  a  great-great  French 
grandmother  for  you,"  the  Doctor  said;  "but  most 
people  love  the  happy  little  nation.  A  wise  writer 
once  said:  'Every  man  has  two  countries,  his 
own  and  France' — and  I  think  he  was  right." 

The  train  reached  Paris  a  little  after  five 
o'clock,  and  after  their  luggage  had  been  gone 
through  by  the  courteous  and  apologetic  customs' 
officer,  they  left  the  big  station  and  caught  their 
first  glimpse  of  Paris.  It  was  a  confusing 
glimpse.  Taxis  whirled  by  at  top  speed,  horse 
cabs  tried  to  keep  up  with  them,  and  the  bells 
that  are  a  part  of  each  horse's  harness,  jingled 
and  added  to  the  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on 
the  cobbles.  Porters  in  blue  blouses,  heavy  black 
straps  over  their  shoulders,  jostled  each  other  in 
their  hunt  for  bags.  Newsboys  ran  in  and  out, 
crying  the  names  of  their  papers.  Men  called  to 
each  other  in  a  tongue  that  sounded  wholly  differ- 
ent from  Grammar  School  French,  their  voices 
shrill  and  excited. 

"It's  worse  than  Forty-second  Street  and 
Broadway,"  laughed  the  Doctor. 
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**And  it's  noisier  than  Piccadilly  Circus," 
added  Polly. 

Lois  smiled  delightedly.  ' '  Of  course  it  is ! "  she 
exclaimed.    *'It's  Paris." 

One  of  the  taxis  drew  up  to  the  curb  at  Dr.  Far- 
well's  signal,  and  in  an  instant  they  were  part  of 
the  whirling  mass.  The  hotel  they  had  chosen 
was  just  off  one  of  the  great  avenues  of  Paris. 
It  was  small  and  quiet,  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  a 
delightful  little  park.  Each  one  of  the  rooms  had 
a  tiny  balcony  opening  from  it.  After  dinner 
Polly  and  Lois  sat  out  on  theirs  and  watched  the 
people  on  the  sidewalks  below.  The  next  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Farwell  and  Lois  having  fully  recovered, 
the  sightseeing  began. 

They  went  first  to  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
Lois  was  enchanted  by  the  interior.  It  was  so 
lofty  and  grand,  and  the  half  light  pierced  by  the 
hundreds  of  tiny  candles  burning  before  the  many 
altars  made  its  mystery  twofold.  But  Polly  pre- 
ferred the  outside,  and  stood  with  Dr.  Farwell 
for  hours  fascinated  by  the  grotesque  gargoyles 
that  complete  every  angle  of  the  massive  struc- 
ture. 

**  They 're  horrid,  and  I  don't  see  why  anybody 
ever  put  them  on  a  church,"  she  complained,  "but 
I  like  them  somehow.  I  wouldn't  be  here  at  night 
for  anything  on  earth.  I  know  they'd  come  to  life 
and  make  faces  at  me." 

* '  They  seem  to  be  doing  that  now, ' '  laughed  the 
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Doctor.  "Let's  go  and  see  something  cheerful," 
he  suggested. 

Mrs.  Farwell  and  Lois  joined  them,  and  they 
walked  until  luncheon  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
eries. 

In  the  afternoon  they  drove  down  the  stately 
avenue  De  la  Grande  Armee,  through  the  Arc  de 
Triomph  and  into  the  beautiful  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
The  next  day,  Mrs.  Farwell  and  Lois  spent  at  the 
Louvre,  but  Dr.  Farwell  and  Polly,  after  a  hasty 
glance  at  some  of  the  pictures,  decided  they  would 
rather  be  out-of-doors  enjoying  the  sunshine. 
They  walked  about  the  streets,  poked  in  and  out 
of  quaint  inviting  corners,  and  ate  their  luncheon 
at  a  marble-topped  table  right  on  the  sidewalk, 
where  they  had  to  pay  one  franc  for  the  luxury 
of  a  tablecloth.  But  a  detailed  account  of  the 
many  wonderful  things  that  they  saw  on  that  walk 
would  be  impossible  as  well  as  tiresome.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  they  caught  something  of  the 
spirit  of  Paris. 

When  the  week  was  up,  Mrs.  Farwell  dispatched 
a  note  to  Mme.  Galbre  which  brought  an  inunediate 
reply.  It  came  one  evening  when  they  were  just 
going  in  to  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Farwell  read  it  aloud 
at  the  table. 

My  dear  Americans:  (she  wrote)  I  cannot 
find  the  words  to  express  my  joy  at  your  nearness. 
You  must  at  once  do  me  the  honor  of  making  my 
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home  your  home.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  must 
tell  you  M.  Galbre,  my  husband,  has  been  called 
away  on  a  business  matter  of  grave  importance. 

Polly  shuddered,  the  memorable  night  on  board 
the  Majesty  returning  to  her  mind. 

He  is  desolate  that  he  will  be  unable  to  greet 
you  on  your  arrival,  but  he  hopes  to  join  us  later 
at  Chinon. 

**Join  us  at  Chinon?    What  does  she  mean!'* 
asked  the  Doctor. 
Mrs.  Farwell  read  on: 

Now  my  friends,  Marie  and  I  are  planning 
to  carry  you  off  to  the  Valley  of  the  Loire — for 
you  must  not  think  that  Paris  is  the  whole  of 
France — or  leave  us  without  seeing  something  of 
the  Chateaux  country.  So  now,  when  Paris  grows 
warm,  we  will  leave  and  go  to  our  little  place 
on  the  Vienne  River  for  a  while.  To-morrow  my 
car  will  call  for  you  and  your  bags.  Until  that 
happy  time,  I  am. 

Your  sincere  friend, 
CoEiNNE  Mabib  La  Tour  Galbre. 

*'How  perfect !''  Lois  exclaimed  when  her 
mother  finished  reading.  **We  certainly  are  in 
luck.  Just  imagine  visiting  Chinon,  of  all  de- 
lectable places." 
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**It  is  charming  indeed,"  her  mother  agreed. 
"Mme.  Galbre  is  very  kind.  I  hardly  think  we 
ought  to  impose  on  her  for  such  a  time.  What 
do  you  think,  Tom?" 

"My  dear,"  laughed  the  Doctor,  ''I  think  you 
will  hurt  her  feelings  if  you  suggest  such  a  thing 
as  cutting  your  visit.  She  seems  realh'  to  want  it, 
and  I'm  sure  we  all  want  to  go,  so  what  could  ])e  a 
happier  solution  than  to  accept  with  thanks." 

"That's  what  I  think,  Uncle  Tom,"  PoUy  said. 
"Let's  go." 


CHAPTER  XII 

extracts  from  lois'  diaet 

May  16: 

Well,  I  never  thought  I  would  ever  start  a  diary, 
but  it  seems  as  if  I  simply  must.  I  am  seeing  so 
many  lovely  things,  and  unless  I  write  them  down 
I'm  sure  I'll  confuse  them.  Anyway,  I  can't  rave 
about  them  as  I  want  to,  except  to  myself,  and 
that's  what  a  diary's  for.  Even  Polly  thinks  I 
have  gone  '* French  mad"  and  I  don't  know  but 
that  she's  right.  Anyway,  I  just  must  give  vent 
to  my  feelings,  for  if  I  don't  I'll  bubble  up,  and 
the  top  of  my  head  will  fly  off.  First  of  all,  I'll 
try  to  describe  Mme.  Galbre's  home. 

The  house  is  white — I  mean  it  was  originally — 
it's  gray  now,  and  from  the  outside  it's  very 
dreary.  There 's  a  courtyard  that  tunnels  it  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  A  little  door  that  leads  into 
the  concierge's  rooms  is  at  the  back,  and  every 
time  you  arrive  in  a  cab  he  flies  to  help  you  out 
and  carry  your  bundles  for  you.  All  the  rest  of 
the  time  he  seems  to  spend  cleaning  the  brass 
handles  of  the  doors  and  washing  the  court.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  house  is  just  an  ordinary 
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door  that  leads  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  hall.  On 
the  first  floor  there  is  a  drawing-room,  a  dining- 
room,  and  Mme.  Galbre's  boudoir,  and  I  don't  like 
any  of  them  very  much.  They  are  so  stuffed  full 
of  furniture  and  so  fussy.  I  don't  think  Mme. 
Galbre  likes  them  either.  She  inherited  the  house 
from  M.  Galbre's  mother,  furniture  and  all,  and  I 
suppose  she  doesn't  like  to  change  it. 

Poll  and  I  have  a  room  together,  and  a  balcony 
of  our  own.  In  the  morning  we  have  breakfast  on 
it,  chocolate  and  French  rolls.  It's  fun,  but  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  tea,  toast  and  marmalade 
at  Pixie 's  Haunt,  not  to  mention  all  the  rest  of  the 
steaming  dishes — but  to  return  to  France. 

Marie  is  too  adorable  for  words,  and  so  excited 
to  have  us  here.  She  dances  about  every  minute, 
and  wants  to  be  on  the  go  from  morning  to  night, 
but  this  diary  isn't  to  be  about  ''people"  but 
about ' '  things. '  * 

The  first  Sunday  we  were  here,  we  went  to  a 
service  at  Notre  Dame.  It  was  very  inspiring  and 
beautiful.  The  priests  wore  such  gorgeous  robes, 
but  the  people — they  did  act  in  the  queerest  way 
— wandered  about  and  talked,  and  when  they  got 
tired  of  one  chapel  they  went  to  another  one.  I 
think  I  like  pews  in  a  church,  but  of  course  you 
couldn't  expect  them  in  Notre  Dame.  Poll  and  I 
tried  to  pretend  that  the  place  was  filled  with  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  but  it  was 
no  use.    I  nearly  laughed  right  out,  when  a  very 
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stout  and  important  lady  swished  past  us,  and 
Polly  whispered:  *' There  goes  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour.'' 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Versailles  in  Mme. 
Galbre's  automobile.  It's  a  large  seven-seater 
and  a  perfect  palace  on  wheels.  The  gardens  and 
the  palace  are  too  magnificent  for  words,  and  the 
fountains — well  the  water  just  gushes  and  tum- 
bles. No  wonder  they  don 't  play  them  every  day. 
Mme.  Galbre  said  they  cost  so  much  to  build  and 
keep  going  that  the  King  taxed  the  poor  people 
until  they  hadn't  any  money  at  all,  and  that  was 
the  begimiing  of  the  Eevolution. 

Of  course  the  poor  people  never  had  a  peep  at 
the  fountains.  If  the  King  had  just  let  them  see 
the  sun  sparkle  on  the  dolphins'  backs  and  make 
rainbows  on  the  spray,  they  might  not  have  been 
so  cross. 

I  almost  wish  I  had  lived  in  those  days.  I 
would  like  to  have  danced  minuets  on  the  lawn, 
and  had  gay  courtiers  writing  sonnets  to  my  eye- 
brows, even  if  I  had  to  end  up  at  the  guillotine. 
It's  a  terrible  thing  to  admit,  but  I  am  much  sor- 
rier for  the  lovely  ladies  who  went  to  their  death 
with  a  smile,  than  I  am  for  those  dreadful  mtches 
that  sat  knitting,  knitting  like  Mme.  Defarge,  in 
Dickens'  *'Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

It's  undemocratic  of  me  and  almost  un-Ameri- 
can, but  it's  true,  though  I  wouldn't  admit  it  ex- 
cept to  a  diary. 
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May  29: 

I  knew  I'd  never  really  keep  up  a  diary, — it's 
so  much  trouble — so  I'm  going  to  call  this  "Jot- 
tings" and  just  write  in  it  when  I  feel  like  it. 

To-day  we  shopped,  and  it  was  such  a  lark. 
Mme.  Galbre  took  us  to  her  "Modiste,"  and  we 
had  a  beautiful  time  selecting  silks  and  chiffons 
for  evening  gowns.  Polly  is  going  to  be  a  dream 
in  a  pale  yellow  one,  and  I  think  I'm  going  to  love 
myself  in  my  light  green.  "We'll  have  to  have  a 
thrilling  party  as  an  excuse  to  wear  them  when  we 
get  home.  It 's  getting  very  warm,  and  we  're  go- 
ing to  the  country  soon. 

June  10: 

To-morrow  we  leave  for  Chinon,  and  I  have 
been  saying  "Good-bye"  to  Paris.  Of  course, 
we'll  come  back  but  not  long  enough  to  do  much. 
I  spent  yesterday  with  mother  in  the  Louvre.  If 
I  could  only  be  sure  that  I'd  remember  half  the 
details  of  some  of  those  pictures,  I'd  be  happy. 
I  sat  for  a  long  time  in  front  of  Mona  Lisa.  I'm 
not  surprised  that  she  was  stolen ;  her  smile  could 
haunt  you  so  that  you'd  just  have  to  have  her.  I 
think  the  man  who  stole  her  was  in  love  with  her 
— poor,  unhappy  lady  with  her  beautiful  hands. 

Poll  had  a  letter  from  Bob.  He  is  so  funny  and 
cross  about  Gerald.  I  guess  she  must  have  scat- 
tered a  number  of  "Jerry  says"  thru  her  letter, 
and  Bob  is  a  tiny  bit  jealous. 
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Daddy  asked  me  to-day  wliat  I  liked  best  in 
Paris,  and  I  couldn  't  tell  him.  Polly  said :  * '  The 
people."  I  think  I  like  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  in 
Les  Invalides.  It's  so  still  and  solemn,  I  felt  the 
spirit  of  the  ''Petit  General."  I  know  now  how 
Polly  felt,  when  she  stood  beside  Wellington's 
tomb  in  St.  Paul's. 

June  18: 

A  long  time  ago  this  valley  of  the  Loire  grew  up 
and  reached  perfection.  After  that,  nobody 
touched  it  and  it  just  stayed  perfect. 

We  have  been  here  at  Chinon  now  for  a  week, 
and  I  have  already  decided  to  stay  for  the  rest  of 
my  life. 

The  Galbres'  farm  is  the  dearest  spot  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  tho'  I  have  transferred  my  affec- 
tion to  every  new  place  we've  seen  since  we  left 
the  boat,  I  really  think  I  will  be  steadfast  to  this, 
my  new  love. 

In  the  first  place,  the  house  is  old,  old,  old. 
Great  thick  walls  and  dear  little  latticed  windows, 
and  a  fireplace  that  you  can  stand  up  in.  It 
really  is  a  farm.  There's  a  dairy  room,  or  a 
creamery,  that's  built  of  stone  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  that  is  always  cool  and  dark. 

The  old  farmer  and  his  wife  are  darlings.  They 
can't  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  Polly  and 
I  have  such  fun  trying  to  talk  to  them.  They 
have  a  very  handsome  son,  Henri,  who  wants 
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to  go  to  Paris,  and  they  are  so  worried  that  he  will. 

Yesterday  we  went  out  to  find  the  house  where 
Jeanne  d'Arc  stayed  with  the  "homme  femme," 
who  sheltered  her  until  Charles  VII  could  be 
persuaded  to  give  her  an  audience.  The  well  is 
still  there  where  she  is  supposed  to  have 
** alighted  from  her  horse."  I  stood  beside  it  and 
dreamed. 

The  town  of  Chinon  is  almost  too  picturesque  to 
be  true.  There  is  a  market  place,  lined  on  all 
sides  with  little  booths  where  the  ruddy-cheeked, 
black-eyed  peasants  bring  their  wares  to  sell.  In 
the  center  is  a  fountain  where  the  people  still  come 
to  fill  their  pitchers.  The  village  ends  very  sud- 
denly in  a  steep  hill,  and  there  perched  on  the  top, 
frowning  down  on  the  happy  market  place,  you 
can  see  the  ruins  of  the  three  castles  of  Chinon. 
The  village  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Vienne,  not 
a  very  pretty  river,  for  the  water  is  a  reddish 
bro\vn.  The  banks  are  lined  by  poplar  trees,  tho  \ 
and  that  helps. 

I  suppose  I'll  get  used  to  seeing  the  pretty  girls 
in  their  Lace  caps,  but  just  now  I  can't  keep  my 
eyes  off  them.  Worse  luck.  I  can't  understand 
one  word  out  of  three  of  their  curious  speech. 

June  29: 

M.  Galbre  came  back  to-day.  lie  looked  tired 
and  awfully  citified  in  this  peaceful  place.  Marie 
and  Mme.  Galbre  almost  went  crazy  with  joy  over 
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him.  I  adore  Marie's  queer  little  ways,  and  her 
English  is  funnier  than  ever,  now  that  she  speaks 
so  much  French. 

This  afternoon  I  went  out  into  the  woods,  found 
a  tree  with  a  nice  low  branch  that  I  could  sit  on, 
and  sketched  for  two  hours — just  a  little  part  of 
the  river  near  the  house  and  a  corner  of  the  gar- 
den. I  could  see  the  road  from  the  village,  and 
about  four  o'clock  Henri  left  the  little  farmer's 
cottage  and  hurried  down  it.  When  he  got  to  a 
big  tree  he  stopped  and  whistled.  Then  he  leaned 
up  against  the  tree  and  waited.  After  a  little 
while,  a  girl,  in  a  bright  dress  and  of  course  wear- 
ing the  little  lace  cap  of  the  province,  came  from 
the  other  direction.  Henri  ran  to  meet  her,  and 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  watching  a  play  when  he  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  Then  they  joined 
hands  and  walked  back  to  the  tree,  and  sat  down 
under  it,  and  talked  and  talked.  I  could  see  her 
shaking  her  little  dark  head,  and  Henri  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  agree  to  something — I  wonder 
what  they  were  talking  about. 

Had  a  little  note  from  Cyril,  and  he  said  they 
were  going  to  Switzerland  the  last  part  of  August. 
Daddy  says  we  will  surely  try  to  join  them. 

July  15: 

Henri  must  have  been  trying  to  persuade  the 
little  girl,  I  saw  him  with  that  day,  to  run  away 
with  him  to  Paris. 
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We  have  just  returned  to  Chinon,  after  a  week 
of  motoring.  We  had  a  splendid  time,  and  saw 
all  sorts  of  interesting  places.  I  feel  as  though 
I  had  paid  a  visit  to  all  the  great  chateaux  of 
France,  and  I  know  just  where  I  would  have  lived, 
had  I  been  a  grand  lady  of  those  days.  Thank 
goodness,  I  wasn't.  It  couldn't  have  been  very 
comfortable  to  have  never  known  when  your  castle 
would  be  besieged  and  all  your  family  murdered. 
The  guide-books  gave  bloodthirsty  accounts  of  all 
the  battles.  Polly  loved  them.  She  got  lost  in 
the  dungeons,  one  day,  of  one  castle,  and  we  were 
all  scared  to  death  until  we  found  her. 

I  wish  I  knew  something  about  the  way  those 
people  lived  in  times  of  peace.  I  can  easily  pic- 
ture sumptuous  banquets  going  on  in  those  vast 
halls,  and  tournaments  and  jousts  in  the  great 
courtyards,  while  the  ladies  watched  from  the  bat- 
tlements. But  what  did  they  do  when  they  were 
not  showing  off?  I  can't  imagine,  for  instance, 
Charles  VIII  sitting  peacefully  before  the  fire  in 
Tangeais  Chateau  at  tea  time,  while  Anne  de  Bre- 
tagne  mended  his  socks.  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  nothing  I  saw,  fancied  or  heard,  excited  me 
half  as  much,  as  hearing  on  our  return  that  the 
handsome  and  wicked  Henri  had  run  away  to 
Paris,  and  taken  the  black-eyed  Babette  with  him. 

His  poor  old  mother  and  father  are  broken- 
hearted.   They  can't  understand  why  any  one 
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should  want  to  leave  happy  peaceful  littU  Chinon, 
and  I  can't  either. 


July  20: 

To-day  I  went  out  alone,  and  walked  along  the 
road  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  rode  over  on  her  way  here. 
I  even  pretended  that  I  was  in  her  place.  I  rode 
up  to  the  well  (all  this  in  my  mind's  eye,  of  course) 
jumped  lightly  from  my  horse,  and  talked  with  the 
good  woman  in  the  little  cottage.  I  tried  to  re- 
member all  the  visions  and  the  voice  that  had  bid 
me  "Rescue  France."  I  got  along  beautifully, 
until  I  entered  the  castle  and  just  there  I  was 
bound  to  admit  that  I  was  Lois  Farwell,  for  it 
seems  to  me  if  I  had  offered  to  fight  and  save 
France  for  that  lazy  king,  and  he  had  kept  me 
waiting  instead  of  rushing  to  meet  me,  I  would 
have  had  something  to  say  to  him,  not  a  bit  in 
keeping  with  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans. But,  of  course,  Jeanne  was  doing  it  for 
France  and  not  for  Charles  VII. 


July  25: 

I  am  getting  just  a  bit  tired  of  living  in  the  past, 
and  I  think  Poll  is  too.  I  have  peopled  every  room 
of  all  three  castles  with  ghosts,  and  I've  exhausted 
my  imagination.  I'm  even  a  tiny  bit  bored  with 
the  village,  in  spite  of  all  the  fascinating  peasants, 
and  I  would  give  every  chateau  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Loire  for  one  game  of  tennis  with  Cyril  and 
Jerald  and  Poll  at  Pixie 's  Haunt ! 

July  28: 

Great  excitement  everywhere  to-day.  The 
crown  prince  of  Austria  was  murdered  the  other 
day,  and  everybody,  even  Mme.  Galbre  is  talking 
of  a  possible  war, — but  it  can't  be.  They  will  set- 
tle things  without  going  as  far  as  that  surely. 

We  're  far  too  civilized  to  fight,  thank  goodness ! 


CHAPTER  XIII 

WAB 

Lois'  diary  ended  abruptly.  In  the  uncertain 
hours  of  the  weeks  that  followed,  there  was  no 
time  for  writing.  Dark  fears  hung  threateningly 
over  the  little  town  of  Chinon,  and  stole  away  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  summer  days.  Germany 
had  invaded  Belgium,  and  the  little  country  looked 
to  her  sister  France  for  help.  Every  face  mir- 
rored the  great  question,  ''Will  there  be  war?" 

M.  Galbre  left  for  Paris  at  the  first  suggestion 
of  trouble.  Polly  wondered  into  what  danger  he 
might  be  sent.  Had  another  tall,  silent  German 
taken  the  place  of  the  man  on  the  boat?  She  tried 
to  cheer  Mme.  Galbre,  and  the  thought  that  she 
knew  and  understood  something  of  her  husband's 
position  was  a  small  comfort  to  the  older  woman. 

One  night  when  they  had  all  come  into  the  living 
room  to  wait  for  dinner  to  be  announced,  Mme. 
Galbre  heard  the  sound  of  a  motor  from  down 
the  road.  She  hurried  over  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  The  others  watched  her  and  listened 
too. 

At  last  the  automobile  swung  around  the  curve 
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aud  up  to  the  brick  terrace.  M.  Galbre  jumped 
out,  dressed  iu  the  uniform  of  the  Freuch  Army. 

Mme.  Galbre  stifled  a  little  moan.  "The  War 
has  come,"  she  said  slowly,  but  when  she  went  out 
into  the  hall  to  meet  her  husband,  she  was  smiling 
bravely. 

M.  Galbre  greeted  them  all  a  little  later.  He 
was  grave,  but  cheerful.  ''France  fights,"  he 
said.  ''Tomorrow  war  will  be  declared."  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively. 

Before  any  one  could  speak,  Marie  dashed  into 
the  room.  She  was  talking  excitedly,  and  did  not 
see  her  father  at  first. 

"PoUee,  Lois,  do  see  here,  what  do  you  think  has 
happened?  That  so  bad  Henri  has  come  back  with 
Babette.  He  says  there  will  be  a  great  war  and 
he  must  fight.     He  comes  only  to  say  good-by." 

"Oh,  Papa!"  she  exclaimed  joyously,  catching 
sight  of  her  father,  "you  have  come  back."  She 
flew  into  his  arms. 

Her  sudden  entrance  broke  the  silence  that  the 
terrible  news  had  caused.  Every  one  began  talk- 
ing and  asking  questions.  The  servants  came  in 
and  joined  excitedly  in  the  discussion.  There  was 
very  little  attempt  to  eat  dinner.  Instead,  they 
sat  around  the  table,  and  Dr.  Farwell  and  M. 
Galbre  decided  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

"You  must  return  at  once  to  Paris,  1  think," 
M.  Galbre  advised.  "There  is  no  knowing  what 
is  going  to  happen." 
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**I  think  we  will  go  to  England  if  that  is  pos- 
sible," Dr.  Farweli  said.  ''We  can  make  plans 
better  from  there." 

"A  wise  idea,"  M.  Galbre  agreed.  **I  can  se- 
cure your  passports  for  you,  and  save  you  a  good 
deal  of  time." 

''What  about  England?  Will  she  declare  war 
on  Germany  ? ' '  Mrs.  Farwell  asked. 

"I  cannot  say  wath  authority,"  M.  Galbre  re- 
plied; "but—" 

"Of  course  she  wdll,"  Polly  interrupted,  "she 
must. ' ' 

"I  think  she  will,"  M.  Galbre  said,  smiling. 

"The  war  hasn't  actually  started,  has  it!"  Lois 
asked.  She  was  trying  hard  to  believe  what  she 
was  hearing,  but  war — actual  fighting — it  seemed 
impossible. 

"It  has,  my  dear,"  M.  Galbre  said  quietly. 
"The  German  army  has  invaded  Belgium,  and  al- 
ready there  are  many  villages  burned,  and  many 
brave  soldiers  dead." 

Lois  did  not  dare  answer.  A  lump  had  risen  in 
her  throat,  and  her  heart  was  overflowing  with 
pity. 

Polly  left  the  table  and  opened  one  of  the  win- 
dows.    "Listen,"  she  said. 

From  down  the  road  came  the  sound  of  many 
feet  marching.  Henri  had  told  his  news  to  the 
little  village — and  the  men  who  were  content  yes- 
terday to  work  peacefully  in  the  fields,  were  stirred 
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to-day  by  the  call  to  arms.  From  every  corner 
they  were  pouring  into  the  market  place.  Sud- 
denly a  shout,  strong  and  clear,  sounded,  and  the 
strains  of  the  Marseillaise  came  through  the  tiny 
window.  M.  Galbre  stood  up  and  raised  his  hand 
in  salute.    The  others  rose. 

Polly  was  fighting  to  keep  back  the  tears.  The 
Doctor  gripped  the  back  of  his  chair  hard.  Lois 
and  Marie  were  sobbing  softly.  Mrs.  Farwell 
leaned  over  and  touched  Mme.  Galbre 's  hand 
in  silent  sympathy.  But  Mme.  Galbre  was  look- 
ing at  her  husband.  **It  is  for  France,"  she  said 
softly. 

The  next  day  war  was  declared.  France  sent 
out  a  plea  to  her  sons  to  fight  for  her.  Every- 
where men  were  answering.  At  each  little  village 
that  the  car  passed  through,  Polly  and  Lois  beard 
the  fife  and  drum,  and  the  stirring  strains  of  the 
Marseillaise. 

M.  Galbre 's  uniform  brought  him  instant  recog- 
nition, and  in  many  a  little  market  place  during 
that  long  trip  to  Paris,  he  stopped  the  car  and 
spoke  to  the  people,  cheering  the  men  on,  while 
Mme.  Galbre  tried  to  comfort  the  wives  and 
mothers. 

Lois  and  Polly  became  accustomed  to  the  splen- 
did word:  '*Vive  la  France,  Vive  la  Kepublique, 
iVive  la  Grande  Armee!" 

On  August  fifth  they  stopped  at  a  little  inn  for 
the  night.    M.  Galbre  made  a  speech  from  the  bal- 
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cony.  After  dinner,  news  came  that  England  had 
declared  war  on  Germany.  Polly's  confidence 
had  not  been  misplaced. 

All  the  next  day  they  passed  little  knots  of  men 
marching  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  al- 
ways they  saw  them  going  forward  with  eager 
faces,  and  always  to  the  strain  of  the  Marseillaise. 

They  had  to  stay  in  Paris  for  two  days  before 
M.  Galbre  could  arrange  for  their  passports.  It 
was  a  stirring  two  days.  All  Paris  had  stopped 
work  to  bid  farewell  to  the  soldiers,  that  marched 
in  endless  lines  through  her  streets. 

People  stood  for  hours  on  the  sidewalks  and 
cheered. 

*' Bring  me  back  a  German  helmet  for  a  flower- 
pot!" Polly  heard  a  woman  call  from  her  win- 
dow, as  a  regiment  marched  down  to  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde. 

"All  right,  mother,"  one  of  the  soldiers  an- 
swered good-naturedly. 

There  were  repeated  cries  of  "Bring  us  back 
Alsace,"  and  "Take  the  tri-colors  to  Lorraine!" 

The  tragedy  of  war  was  stamped  on  the  faces  of 
some  of  the  women,  but  the  men  laughed,  full  of 
confidence  and  courage. 

"I'm  almost  sorry  for  the  Germans,"  Lois  said 
as  she  watched. 

"H'm,  I'm  not, — there  isn't  a  German  in  the 
whole  of  their  hateful  country  that's  worth  the 
little  finger  of  one  of  those  splendid  boys,"  Polly 
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said  with  so  much  spirit,  that  an  old  Frenchman 
beside  her  clapped  his  hands  and  said: 

"Bravo,  Bravo,  Mademoiselle  Americaine,  bien 
dit!" 

They  left  Paris  at  seven  o'clock  one  morning 
soon  after.  M.  and  Mme.  Galbre  went  with  them 
to  the  station.  M.  Galbre  expected  to  leave  Paris 
in  a  short  time,  and  Madame  was  already  busy  ar- 
ranging war  relief  work.  Marie  had  been  sent, 
the  day  before,  to  her  grandmother  in  the  south 
of  France  to  be  out  of  harm's  way.  The  good- 
bys  were  said  with  sorrow  and  a  good  deal  of  cov- 
ered-up  emotion  on  both  sides. 

The  train  for  Boulogne  was  crowded.  Ameri- 
can tourists  were  hurrying  to  England,  like  the 
Farwells.  Every  corner  in  all  the  compartments 
was  taken,  and  people  were  standing  in  the 
aisles. 

Mrs.  Farwell,  Polly  and  Lois  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  seats,  but  the  train  had  hardly 
pulled  out  of  the  station  when  Polly  saw  two  sol- 
diers standing  just  outside  their  door.  They 
looked  tired  and  sleepy  and  leaned  heavily  against 
the  side  of  the  car. 

"Look,  Lois,  those  two  boys  are  simply  dead* 
Let's  give  them  our  seats." 

Lois  agreed  at  once,  and  Polly  jumped  up. 
"Pardon,  Messieurs,"  she  said  in  her  best  French, 
"but  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  exchange  places 
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with  my  friend  and  me  ?  We  are  anxious  to  look 
out  of  the  window. 

Tlie  French  boy  looked  at  her,  surprised  and  in- 
credulous. 

"Mademoiselle  is  too  kind,"  he  returned  shyly. 
''I  could  not  deprive  her  of  her  seat." 

"But  I  want  to  look  out  of  the  window,"  Polly 
argued.  "C'est  la  verite,"  she  added  with  em- 
phasis. 

"You  say  that,  but  only  to  make  me  content," 
the  soldier  replied.  He  was  tired  truly,  and  he 
longed  to  sit  down  and  rest.  He  and  his  com- 
panion, after  a  hard  week  of  recruiting,  were  hur- 
rying to  join  their  regiment.  The  offer  was 
tempting. 

Polly  saw  the  expression  in  his  eyes.  From 
that  point  it  became  a  conflict  between  French 
manners  and  American  determination.  In  the  end 
Polly  triumphed. 

"You  are  tired,"  she  argued,  "and  you  need 
rest.  To-morrow,  who  knows,  you  may  have  to 
fight.  We  can  sleep  all  day  if  we  choose.  Come, 
I  ask  you  again,  please  sit  down  so  that  we  can 
boast  that  we  did  a  little  something  for  your  brave 
France. ' ' 

The  boys  were  not  proof  to  such  pleading,  and 
they  were  so  tired,  they  sat  down  with  a  sigh  of 
reUef. 

"Mademoiselle  is  an  angel,"  the  younger  one 
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exclaimed  gratefully,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  fast 
asleep. 

''Poor  darling,"  Lois  said,  as  she  rested  her 
elbows  on  the  window  sash. 

Polly  nodded,  and  for  the  next  few  hours,  while 
they  slept  she  constituted  herself  their  guardian 
angel.  If  any  of  the  other  travelers  dared  to 
speak  above  a  whisper,  she  glared  at  them  so  an- 
grily that  their  voices  soon  dropped  and  they  be- 
came apologetic. 

*'Poll,  they'll  put  you  off  the  train,  if  you  don't 
stop,"  Lois  declared.  "That  woman  is  pining  to 
get  her  suit-case  down  from  the  rack,  and  she 
doesn't  dare." 

Polly  looked  at  the  nervous,  over-dressed,  little 
woman  who  was  fidgeting  in  the  corner,  trying  to 
summon  the  courage  to  unearth  the  bag  that  was 
underneath  all  of  the  Farwells'  luggage,  and  di- 
rectly over  the  soldiers'  heads. 

''She'd  better  try  it,"  she  said  grimly.  "Self- 
ish creature,  she's  made  enough  noise  with  those 
jingly  bracelets  already  to  wake  up  a  regiment." 
She  looked  sternly  at  the  woman,  who  sank  back 
resignedly  into  her  corner. 

The  train  crawled  on,  stopping  and  backing 
every  few  minutes.  They  were  hardly  out  of 
Paris  by  now  and  the  passengers  were  growing 
restless.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  diner  on  the 
train,  and  almost  every  one  had  brought  luncheon. 
All  up  and  down  the  car  there  was  the  crinkle  of 
tissue  paper,  and  a  decided  smell  of  oranges.    But 
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no  one  in  Polly's  compartment  dared  to  eat. 
They  sat  hungrily  waiting  for  the  soldiers  to 
.wake  up. 

At  one  o'clock  a  very  stout  man  who  had  been 
standing  by  Lois  spoke  to  Polly.  "That's  my 
brown  bag  up  there,"  he  said.  "D'ye  think  I 
might  get  it  down?  I'm  awfully  hungry,  and  the 
boys  have  been  asleep  for  a  long  time." 

Lois  tried  to  hide  a  smile.  It  was  too  ridicu- 
lous to  hear  a  grown  man  asking  Polly's  permis- 
sion to  eat  his  own  luncheon.  But  Polly  was  not 
amused.  She  looked  at  the  man  and  then  at  the 
soldiers.  They  were  still  sleeping,  the  sound 
sleep  of  weary  exhaustion,  and  she  determined 
they  should  not  be  disturbed. 

"That  is  for  you  to  decide,"  she  said  coldly. 
**If  you  ivant  to  get  the  bag  down  and  wake  up 
those  boys — why" — she  shrugged  her  shoulders — 
her  accent  on  the  word  want,  was  so  pronounced 
that  the  man  blushed. 

"Oh,  well,  I  suppose  I  can  wait,"  he  said  resent- 
fully. 

Dr.  Farwell  brought  them  their  luncheon,  a  few 
minutes  later,  and  was  surprised  to  see  them 
standing.  Lois  explained,  and  he  nodded  under- 
standingly. 

"Better  save  some  of  your  sandwiches  for 
them,"  he  advised.  "We  are  keeping  some  for 
dinner.  It  looks  as  if  the  train  would  be  hours 
late,  and  there's  no  chance  of  food." 
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'  *  Have  you  had  anything  yet  ? ' '  Polly  asked. 

"No,  I'll  have  mine  later,"  the  Doctor  replied. 
**If  you're  all  right,  I'll  go  back.  Your  mother 
and  I  are  in  the  last  compartment,  if  you  want 
anything,"  he  said  to  Lois,  and  left  them. 

Polly  took  her  luncheon,  neatly  folded  in  a  nap- 
kin, and  offered  it  to  the  stout  man.  "If  you're 
very  hungry  you  may  have  this, ' '  she  said  sweetly, 
"I  don't  mind  waiting." 

"Certainly  not,"  the  man  growled.  "If  you 
can  wait,  I  guess  I  can." 

"We'd  better  put  them  on  the  seats  beside  the 
boys  before  they  wake  up,"  Lois  suggested. 
"They'd  never  accept  them  if  they  thought  we 
hadn't  had  any." 

Polly  nodded,  and  Lois  slipped  the  sandwiches 
between  the  sleeping  poilus. 

Then  they  turned  back  to  the  window  and 
watched  the  little  villages.  They  seemed  to  have 
lost  something  of  their  peaceful  content  that  the 
girls  had  noticed  a  few  months  before. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  soldiers  woke  up  and 
discovered  their  luncheon.  They  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  the  girls.  Lois  assured  them  that  she  and 
Polly  had  already  eaten  heartily,  so  that  they  ate 
the  sandwiches  without  protest,  for  they  were  very 
hungry.  The  stout  man  and  the  fussy  woman  got 
dovm  their  bags,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  be- 
gan to  talk  and  stretch  without  fear  of  PoUy's 
displeasure. 
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The  train,  which  was  due  at  Boulogne  at  one 
0  'clock,  did  not  arrive  until  after  eleven  that  night, 
and  during  the  long  tiresome  trip  the  poilus  did 
their  best  to  amuse  Lois  and  Polly.  They  insisted 
on  the  girls  resuming  their  seats,  and  they  settled 
themselves  at  their  feet.  At  one  station  they  left 
the  train  and  returned  with  a  big  pail  of  water. 
When  the  Doctor  came  back  at  eight  o'clock  with 
more  sandwiches,  he  found  them  having  a  thor- 
oughly good  time. 

"Ships  that  pass  in  the  night,"  laughed  Polly  as 
they  got  on  the  boat  for  Dover,  and  waved  a  final 
good-by.    ''Weren't  they  ducks?" 

**Yes,  they  were,  poor  dears,"  Lois  agreed. 
"They  certainly  helped  to  pass  the  time,  and  Poll, 
do  you  realize,  we  don't  even  know  their  names." 

"Of  course  not,  and  they  don't  know  ours. 
That's  what  makes  it  a  real  adventure,'*  Polly 
replied. 

After  another  long  and  .  tiresome  trip,  they 
reached  London  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
drove  to  the  hotel  and  went  straight  to  bed.  Mrs. 
Farwell  and  the  girls  did  not  get  up  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  Doctor,  however,  went  down  to 
dinner,  and  in  agreement  with  his  promise  'phoned 
Mr.  Newton-Lownes  at  the  club  to  tell  him  of  their 
arrival. 

"Then  you  must  come  at  once  to  us,"  Mr.  New- 
ton-Lownes insisted,  "we  have  opened  the  town 
house  for  the  present." 
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Dr.  Farwell  protested,  but  to  no  avail,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  next  morning  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes 
drove  to  the  hotel  in  her  car. 

''Of  course,  you  will  come,"  she  insisted.  "I 
won't  have  a  peaceful  moment  with  you  here,  now 
that  we've  declared  war.  There  are  sure  to  be 
riots,  and  besides,  we  can  make  you  more  com- 
fortable." 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  that,"  Mrs.  Farwell 
laughed,  "but  surely  you  are  very  busy  and  we 
will  interfere  with  your  plans," 

"Indeed  you  will  not,"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  de- 
nied. "I  am  going  to  make  you  help.  In  fact, 
Lady  Grace  expects  us  to  make  bandages  at  hei 
house  in  an  hour,  so  do  hurry.'* 

Mrs.  Farwell  smiled,  "Then  we  mustn't  keep 
her  waiting,"  she  said. 

They  drove  to  Portsmouth  Square,  and  left 
Polly  and  Lois. 

"You  won't  mind  being  alone,  will  you,  chil- 
dren?" Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  asked.  "I'd  take 
you  with  us,  but  I  know  Jerry  and  Cyril  would 
be  so  disappointed  if  you  were  not  here  to  wel- 
come them.  They  will  be  in  any  minute,"  she 
explained.  "Jerry  has  gone  to  the  station  to 
meet  Cyril.     He's  been  in  Scotland." 

"Where's  Genevieve?"  Lois  asked. 

"At  the  Blounts,  visiting  Judy.  I  couldn't  pre- 
vail upon  her  to  come  up  to  town.    She's  such  a 
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girl  for  the  country,  you  know,  and  then  too,  I'm 
afraid  she  is  a  little  upset  that  Carl  has  gone  back 
to  Germany  to  fight.  They  were  such  friends," 
Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  replied  as  they  entered  the 
house. 

* 'We'll  be  quite  all  right,"  Polly  answered  her. 
**We  can  unpack  and  write  some  letters." 

"It's  so  good  to  be  here  after  that  dreadful 
trip,"  Lois  said  impulsively. 

*'Dear  child,  it's  so  very  good  to  have  you," 
her  hostess  replied.  "You  won't  be  alone  for 
long,"  she  added,  smiling.  "The  boys  will  be 
here  soon,  I'm  sure." 

"Gerald  and  Cyril  have  no  idea  of  going, 
I  hope,"  Mrs.  Farwell  said  when  they  were  back 
in  the  car. 

' '  To  fight  ? ' '  asked  Gerald 's  mother.  ' '  I  should 
hope  not.     They  are  both  just  children." 

Polly  and  Lois,  left  alone,  followed  the  maid 
up  to  their  room. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  unpacking,  the  maid  knocked  on  the  door. 

"Some  one  to  see  you,  miss,"  she  said  to  Lois 
when  she  had  been  admitted. 

"To  see  both  of  us?"  Lois  asked. 

"No,  Miss,  leastwise  he  said  just  you,  miss." 

"Go  along  and  see  who  it  is,"  Polly  laughed. 
"It's  probably  Jerry  up  to  some  kind  of  trick." 

Lois  brushed  up  her  hair  hastily  and  went 
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downstairs.  She  looked  in  at  the  drawing-room 
and  saw  that  there  was  no  one  there,  and  went 
on  to  the  library.  She  stopped  in  the  doorway. 
Cyril  was  standing  by  the  fireplace,  and  he  wore 
the  uniform  of  one  of  the  Highland  regiments. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

A   MYSTERY 

** Cyril!"  Lois  exclaimed,  and  stood  still  in  the 
doorway. 

Cyril  came  over  to  her. 

*'I  say,  it's  a  little  bit  of  all  right  seeing  you 
again,"  he  said.  ''I've  got  only  three  days' 
leave,  and  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn  't  be  back  from 
France. ' ' 

''Leave?  Cyril,  you — why — "  Lois  was  still 
overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  kilts. 

"I'm  off  for  camp;  don't  know  just  where," 
he  went  on  to  explain.  "Somewhere  in  Scotland, 
I  believe.  We'll  have  to  train  a  bit  before  we  can 
go  to  France — worse  luck — but  it  won 't  be  long. ' ' 

"But  you  just  declared  war,"  Lois  said  dazedly. 
"When  did  you  enlist?" 

Cyril  laughed. 

"Oh,  I  was  in  before  France  had  declared.  I 
sort  of  knew  what  was  coming,  and  I  wanted  to 
be  in  ahead  of  the  game." 

"But  why?"  Lois  persisted  tearfully. 

"'Why?'  What  a  question!  Why,  because 
there's  going  to  be  a  jolly  old  fight,  and  I  w^ant 
to  be  in  it,"  Cyril  explained;  "and  besides,  old 
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England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  you 
know,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  added  vir- 
tuously. 

Lois  felt  that  she  should  say  something,  but  for 
the  life  of  her  she  couldn  't  think  what.  She  ought 
to  be  cheerful  and  encouraging,  and  above  all  not 
give  in  to  the  silly  desire  to  cry.  She  thought  of 
Mme.  Galbro's:  **It  is  for  France,"  but  it 
sounded  almost  theatrical.  Besides  she  knew  she 
would  burst  into  tears  if  she  tried  to  be  noble  like 
that,  and  all  the  time  there  was  Cyril  looking  hand- 
somer than  ever  but  a  little  perplexed. 

"You  look  perfectly  stunning  in  your  uniform," 
she  exclaimed  finally.  It  was  the  best  thing  she 
could  have  said. 

Cyril  shouted  with  laughter. 

''Oh,  Lois  what  a  thing  to  tell  a  soldier!"  he 
teased. 

Lois  laughed  a  little  too. 

''I  don't  care,  you  do,  but,  oh,  Cyril,  you're  aw- 
fully sort  of  brave!"  she  faltered. 

"Don't  talk  rot,"  he  replied  sternly.  "I'm  no 
such  thing;  it's  a  lot  harder  to  stay  out,  in  a  time 
like  this,  than  it  is  to  get  in,"  he  added  with  a 
wisdom  beyond  his  years. 

Lois  realized  that  they  were  both  still  stand- 
ing. 

"Let's  sit  do^vn,  anyway,"  she  suggested. 

"Where's  Polly?"  Cyril  inquired.  "I  thought 
I'd  like  to  see  you  alone  first,  and  sort  of  spring 
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my  uniform  on  you  as  a  giddy  surprise,  but  it 
didn't  work  awfully  well.  I  thought  you'd  be 
glad,"  he  added  half  wistfully. 

"Glad!"  Lois  exclaimed.  "Of  course  I'm— 
no,  not  exactly  glad,  but  awfully  proud.  Oh,  Cy- 
ril, don't  you  see?    It's  because  I'm  so — " 

"So  what?"  Cyril  asked  eagerly. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  Lois  replied  lightly.  "I'll  go 
get  Polly." 

"Why,  Jock  o'  Hazledeen,  what  have  you  been 
and  gone  and  done?"  Polly  demanded  when  she 
saw  him.  Her  surprise  was  almost  as  great  as 
Lois'. 

"Hello,  Polly!"  Cyril  replied.  "I've  just  de- 
cided to  play  soldier." 

,  "But  why  a  Scotch  regiment?"  Polly  asked, 
"I  thought  you  were  English." 

"My  mother  was  a  Gordon,"  Cyril  answered 
with  pride,  "and  then  of  course,  Lois  said  she 
liked  me  in  kilts,"  he  added  laughingly. 

* '  Where 's  J  erry  ? ' '  Polly  inquired.  ' '  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  meet  you. ' ' 

"By  Jove,  so  did  I.  I  spent  nearly  an  hour 
hanging  around  the  station  waiting  for  him,"  Cy- 
ril told  her.     "I  sent  him  a  wire  about  the  train." 

"That's  funny,"  Lois  said.  "His  mother  told 
us  he  was  going  to  meet  you." 

"It's  deuced  queer.  Old  Jerry's  been  acting 
that  way  lately  though."  Cyril  looked  puzzled. 
"Can't  make  him  out.    First  hint  there  was  of 
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auything  wrong,  he  began  taking  up  old  Carl.  We 
were  up  in  Devon,  a  bunch  of  us  with  a  tutor,  when 
the  rumpus  started,  and  Carl  was  a  bit  unpopular. 
When  we  left,  Jerry  asked  him  do-svn  to  Pixie's 
Haunt,  and  he's  been  sticking  closer  to  him  than 
a  brother  ever  since." 

''I  wonder  why!"  Polly  mused.  *'He  never 
seemed  very  fond  of  him." 

''Wasn't,"  Cyril  said.  '*I  can't  explain  it,  ex- 
cept that  he's  sorry  for  the  beggar.  Most  of  the 
fellows  shook  him;  couldn't  stand  his  talk  about 
the  Imperial  German  Government,  but  Jerry 
seemed  to  like  it.  But  I  say,  let's  go  out.  There's 
quite  a  bit  of  excitement  around  the  War  OflSce, 
and  we  might  as  well  have  a  look." 

Polly  and  Lois  agreed  at  once,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes they  were  walking  along  Portsmouth  Square 
looking  for  a  taxi. 

**I  don't  think  I  want  to  go  to  Trafalgar 
Square,"  Polly  said  suddenly.  ''I've  seen  so 
much  of  this  war  excitement  lately  that  I'm  sick 
of  it.  Take  me  to  Kensington  Gardens,  buy  me 
a  penny  chair,  and  leave  me." 

"Oh,  Poll,"  Lois  protested,  "come  on.  It  will 
be  awfully  exciting.  I  want  to  see  the  difference 
between  English  and  French  crowds." 

"No,"  Polly  was  determined.  "I  want  to  go 
to  Kensington  Gardens." 

"Will  you  wait  for  us  there  and  take  tea  with 
us?"  Cyril  inquired. 
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"I  don't  think  I  want  tea,"  Polly  said.  *'If 
I  do,  I'll  find  a  hansom  and  come  back  here. 
Aunt  Kate  and  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  may  be 
back,  and  if  they  are,  I  can  tell  them  where 
you've  gone.  No,  now  don't  tease,"  she  went  on 
as  Cyril  started  to  protest.  "I  really  want  to  be 
alone." 

They  found  a  taxi  at  the  corner,  and  drove  Polly 
to  Kensington  Gardens.  Cyril  found  her  a  chair, 
and  then  went  back  to  Lois. 

''What  do  you  suppose  Polly  wants  to  be  alone 
for  ? "  he  demanded  as  the  taxi  started.  ' '  Has  she 
some  silly  notion  that  I  asked  her  only  to  be  po- 
lite?" This  was  so  near  the  truth  that  Cyril 
asked  it  guiltily. 

Lois  considered. 

"  No, "  she  replied  frankly.  ' '  Poll 's  never  fool- 
ish like  that.  I  really  think  she  wants  to  be  alone ; 
she  very  often  does.  Sometimes  at  home  she'll 
suddenly  decide  that  she  wants  to  think  out  some- 
thing, and  woe  betide  any  one  that  disturbs  her. 
She's  probably  'thinking  out'  the  war  this  min- 
ute." 

"Well,  if  she's  happy,  I'm  sure  I  am,"  Cyril 
remarked.  "Only  I  hope  she  doesn't  settle  things 
with  the  Kaiser  until  I've  had  a  whack." 

He  fitted  his  Glengany  bonnet  tighter  to  his 
head  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"Let's  stop  here  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way," 
Lois  suggested.    "What's  the  use  of  having  a 
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handsome  soldier  all  to  yourself,  unless  people 
see  you?"  she  laughed. 

*'You  might  perhaps  want  to  keep  him  all  to 
yourself,"  Cyril  teased.  ''You  could  so  easily," 
he  added  as  the  taxi  stopped  at  the  curb. 

They  got  out  and  walked  down  the  crowded 
street.  A  good  many  people  turned  and  looked 
at  Cyril,  and  some  of  them  were  loud  in  their  ad- 
miration. One  old  lady  said  quite  distinctly  to 
her  companion : 

*'The  dear  lad!  How  splendid  he  looks,  but 
he's  no  more  than  a  babe,"  and  Cyril  blushed  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair. 

There  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  khaki  in  the 
streets,  and  he  was  kept  busy  saluting. 

"Let's  go  hunt  up  an  army  club,"  Lois  begged. 

"Why?"  Cyril  inquired. 

"Because  there  are  sure  to  be  lots  of  officers 
around,  and  I  just  adore  to  watch  you  salute." 

"Then  we'll  stay  right  here,"  Cyril  decided. 
"My  arm's  tired,  and  I  live  in  deadly  fear  that 
I'll  salute  a  private  by  mistake." 

They  went  on  towards  the  War  Office,  and  Lois 
saw  a  mob  of  men  at  the  entrance.  They  were 
talking  in  little  groups,  but  there  was  no  great 
excitement,  no  cheering  or  singing  such  as  she  had 
expected. 

"You  English  are  so  indifferent,"  she  said  half 
angrily.    "I  want  to  shake  you." 
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Cyril  looked  surprised. 

*'Wliat  do  you  want  us  to  do,  stand  on  our  bally 
heads?"  he  asked. 

**No,  but  sing  or  something.  The  Frenchmen 
we  saw  were  so  excited  and  thrilled.  They  were 
answering  the  glorious  call  of  France  to  arms,  and 
they  sang  the  'Marseillaise'  all  the  time.  These 
men  look  as  if  they  were  waiting  to  see  a  cricket 
match.  I  can  just  imagine  one  of  them  saying 
quite  calmly:  *I  say,  we've  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many,' and  the  rest  answering  quite  as  calmly: 
'Righto,  let's  go  and  join  the  army,'  and  here  they 
are. ' ' 

Cyril  laughed  heartily. 

''Well,  that's  about  as  good  as  anything  else 
to  say,  isn't  it?"  he  replied.  "Do  you  think 
America  will  set  off  firecrackers  if  you  join  us?" 

"You  mean  when  we  join  you,"  Lois  corrected. 
"No,  I  don't  suppose  so.  We'll  probably  say  some- 
thing like,  'Come  on,  fellows,  let's  go  and  lick  Ger- 
many,' and  then  we'll  start  right  in  and  lick  her/^ 
she  finished  boastingly. 

"Thanks,  awfully,"  Cyril  said  with  pretended 
humility.  "But  you  might  ask  them  to  say: 
'Help  lick  Germany,'  if  you  don't  mind.  You 
see,  we  expect  to  have  a  hand  in  the  licking  our- 
selves." 

"Oh,  Cyril,  how  dreadfully  rude  I  am,  and  how 
awfully  conceited  that  must  have  sounded!"  Lois 
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said,  looking  decidedly  ashamed  of  herself.  *'I 
really  am  sorry,  for  of  course  we'll  just  help  you 
and  France.'^ 

Cyril  was  greatly  amused  at  her  seriousness. 
"Righto,  I  understand,"  he  said.  "We  talk  of 
it  as  'England's  War',  with  France  already  on  the 
field.  It's  just  pride  of  country.  Come  along, 
let's  have  tea.'^ 

They  found  a  quaint  little  tea  shop  a  few  blocks 
away,  and  over  the  cups  they  forgot  the  war  in 
the  more  personal  interest  of  being  together. 

In  the  meantime,  Polly  had  settled  down  in  her 
chair  in  the  Gardens.  It  was  a  warm  day,  and 
the  sun  was  slanting  down  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  lighting  up  little  patches  of  green 
lawn.  The  park  was  quiet  and  still.  A  little 
farther  on  some  children  were  playing  at  being 
soldiers.  Polly  watched  them  idly.  The  sight  of 
Cyril  in  a  uniform  had  started  a  train  of  thoughts. 
Suppose  the  United  States  enters  the  war  and 
Uncle  lioddy  and  Bob  want  to  fight?  The  idea 
made  her  shiver.  She  considered  the  alternative. 
Suppose  the  United  States  enters,  and  they  don't 
want  to  fight.  She  realized  that  that  would  be 
worse.  "But  I  guess  there's  no  danger  of  that," 
she  said  to  herself  with  a  wry  smile.  The  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  they  would  be  among  the  first 
to  go,  gave  her  a  warm  sensation  around  her 
heart. 

She  got  up,  moved  her  chair  to  the  other  side 
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of  the  tree,  more  for  something  to  do  than  because 
the  sun  annoyed  her.  She  sat  down  again  and 
dreamed  lazily.  She  was  almost  sorry  that  she 
had  not  gone  with  Lois  and  Cyril.  They  were 
probably  having  an  exciting  lark  somewhere. 
Certainly  the  Gardens  were  awfully  stupid.  She 
had  about  made  up  her  mind  to  go  home  when  she 
was  conscious  of  voices.  She  looked  up.  Two 
men  had  sat  down  on  the  wooden  bench  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tree.  She  could  see  a  foot  that 
belonged  to  one  of  them,  and  she  could  hear  the 
other's  voice.  Curiously  enough  he  was  speak- 
ing in  German. 

"Wonder  what  they  are  talking  about!"  Polly 
thought.  "Hope  it's  not  a  plot  to  blow  up  Lon- 
don.    I  wish  I  could  understand  them." 

The  voice  stopped  and  she  listened  for  the  an- 
swer. It  came  just  a  few  words,  but  in  a  voice 
so  like  Gerald's  that  it  startled  her. 

"It  can't  be,"  was  her  first  thought,  and  then 
Cyril's  remark  about  Gerald  and  Carl  came  to 
her.  She  listened  again.  It  might  be  Jerry,  of 
course,  but  why  under  the  sun  was  he  talking  to 
a  German  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens. 

Common  sense  told  her  that  she  might  be  mis- 
taken, and  curiosity  bade  her  find  out.  She 
stepped  from  her  chair  and  walked  softly  away 
from  the  tree  over  the  grass  until  she  came  to 
another  path.     She  walked  along  it  until  she  came 
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to  one  that  crossed  over  and  joined  the  walk  that 
passed  the  tree. 

It  was  an  exciting  game  even  if  the  occupant 
of  the  bench  did  not  happen  to  be  Gerald.  Polly 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  she  would 
do,  if  it  was,  and  decided  that  she  would  let  him 
speak  first.  As  she  approached  the  bench  she 
saw  that  the  man  who  had  done  most  of  the  talk- 
ing was  large  and  very  stout.  His  companion 
was  looking  down.  She  walked  a  little  slower 
and  finally  he  lifted  his  head.  Their  eyes  met; 
it  was  Gerald.  Polly's  heart  beat  so  hard  that 
she  was  afraid  they  would  hear  it,  as  she  hurried 
past  the  bench,  but  the  big  German  went  on  talk- 
ing and  Gerald  did  not  appear  to  realize  she  was 
there. 

Slie  walked  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gardens  in 
a  daze.  Jerry  was  certainly  acting  queerly. 
Would  he  bo  at  the  house  for  dinner,  she  won- 
dered, and  would  he  explain?  She  found  a  han- 
som and  drove  back  to  Portsmouth  Square,  and 
went  at  once  to  her  own  room.  She  stayed  there 
until  Lois  came  up  to  look  for  her. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time?"  Polly  asked,  with- 
out giving  Lois  a  chance  to  ask  questions.  *'I 
did.  The  Park  was  lovely,  but  1  came  back  early 
and  took  a  nap." 

**We  had  a  glorious  time,"  Lois  replied.  **It 
was  such  fun  walking  about  with  Cyril  in  his  uni- 
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form.  I'm  sure  everybody  envied  me.  I  wish 
you  had  been  along. ' ' 

** Fibber,  you  know  you  didn't,"  Polly  teased. 
**But  it's  very  sweet  of  you  to  say  so." 

They  changed  their  dresses  for  dinner,  and 
went  downstairs  together.  They  found  Mrs. 
Newton-Lownes  with  Cyril  in  the  drawing-room. 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  Lois  noticed 
that  Cyril's  were  not  wholly  dry. 

**I've  just  been  stupid  enough  to  cry  over  Cy- 
ril," she  said,  smiling.  * 'I'm  so  glad  you've  come 
down.  I  know  he  has  been  feeling  very  uncom- 
fortable." 

** Doesn't  he  look  perfectly  sweet  in  his  uni- 
form?" Polly  said  with  exaggerated  emphasis. 
'*I  wish  he  could  wear  his  ducky  little  bonnet  in- 
doors; it's  so  becoming." 

*  *  Oh,  I  say, ' '  Cyril  protested.  * '  Stop  your  rag- 
ging.   I'm  beastly  fussed." 

*'I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Gerald?"  Mrs. 
Newton-Lownes  said.  *'I  certainly  thought  he 
said  he'd  be  home  for  dinner,  but  perhaps  he's 
met  his  father  and  Dr.  Farwell.  They  are  going 
to  stay  down  at  the  club  for  dinner.  You  '11  be  the 
only  man  of  the  house,  Cyril,"  she  added  affec- 
tionately. 

"Righto,"  Cyril  agreed.    **I'll  do  my  best." 

But  Gerald  did  return.  He  came  in  just  as  they 
were  going  to  dinner. 
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''I  say,  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  be  late,"  he  an- 
nounced cheerfully,  "but  I  couldn't  get  away  from 
the  mob  a  minute  sooner.  Been  in  front  of  the 
^Var  Office  all  afternoon,"  he  said  as  he  took 
Polly's  hand  and  held  it. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you  again,"  he  said 
eagerly.  "How  are  you  Mrs.  Farwell,  and  Lois, 
how  do  you  like  our  brave  soldier?" 

They  all  returned  his  greeting  in  the  same  spirit 
and  went  on  in  to  dinner. 

"Sorry  I  missed  you,  old  man,"  Gerald  said  to 
Cyril  after  they  were  seated.  "I  was  delayed, 
and  your  train  was  in  when  1  got  there." 

Polly  saw  Cyril  look  at  him  suspiciously,  and 
wondered  what  he  would  think  if  he  knew  about 
the  Park  bench. 

After  dinner  they  all  sat  in  the  library  and 
talked.  Mrs.  Farwell  described  their  motor  trip 
from  Chinon  to  Paris,  and  they  discussed  the  dif- 
ferent questions  of  the  hour.  Gerald  was  so  nat- 
ural and  full  of  fun,  that  Polly  began  to  think  she 
must  have  dreamed  about  the  German.  She  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  spea|c  to  him  alone  all  eve- 
ning, and  when  Mrs.  Farwell  suggested  bed  at 
half  past  ten,  she  started  upstairs  with  Lois,  the 
mystery  still  unsolved. 

Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  and  Mrs.  Farwell  went  up 
ahead.  Lois  stopped  half  way  up  to  call  some- 
thing  down   to    Cyril,   who   was   standing   with 
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Gerald  in  the  ball,  and  Polly  stopped  with  her. 

Gerald  went  back  to  the  library  door,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  about  something,  then  he 
called : 

*'0h,  Polly,  come  back  here  just  a  minute,  will 
you  ?  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  and  those  two 
out  there  will  talk  at  least  an  hour." 

Polly  went  down  to  him  and  he  drew  her  into 
the  library. 

"Polly,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "I  don't  know  what 
you  think  about  this  afternoon,  and  I  haven't  time 
to  explain,  but  if  I  asked  you  to  help  me  do  some- 
thing, would  you  trust  me  and  do  it  without  ask- 
ing questions?" 

*'Yes,  Jerry,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 
Polly  said,  trying  hard  to  keep  her  voice 
steady.  ' 

Gerald  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  Jknow  yet. 
Perhaps  I  won't  need  your  help  at  all,  but  will 
you  try  to  be  here  at  the  house  alone  to-morrow 
afternoon?" 

''I  will  do  my  best,  but  I  may  not  be  able  to 
get  the  rest  out,"  Polly  replied.  **What 
time?" 

** About  three,"  Gerald  whispered,  as  Lois 
called  from  the  hall : 

"Hurry!" 

"I'm  playing  square,  Polly,  no  matter  how 
black  things  look,"  he  added  hurriedly.  "You 
believe  that,  don't  you?" 
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*' Coming,"  Polly  called  in  answer  to  Lois,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  Gerald. 

"I  believe  it  with  all  my  heart,  Jerry,"  she 
whispered. 

*' Good-night." 


CHAPTER  XV 

IN   THE   PARK 

The  next  morning  Polly  woke  to  the  memory  of 
her  promise  to  Gerald.  "What  does  he  want  me 
to  do  ? "  was  her  first  thought. 

Fortunately,  Lois  was  so  full  of  her  plans  for 
the  day  that  she  did  not  notice  Polly's  suppressed 
excitement. 

"Cyril  and  I  are  going  to  St.  Paul's  and  the 
Tower  of  London,"  she  announced  as  they  were 
dressing. 

"That  mil  be  fun,"  Polly  replied  indifferently. 

"Fun — no,  it  won't.  It  will  be  tragic.  Cyril 
wants  to  say  'Good-by'  to  them,  in  case  he  never 
comes  back  from  over  there."  Lois  shuddered. 
"He's  so  cheerful  about  it,  that  you'd  think  he 
didn't  care  much  whether  he  gets  killed  or  not," 
she  finished  dolefully. 

"He  won't  get  killed,"  Polly  tried  to  be  com- 
forting. "He's  bound  to  come  out  on  top.  Any- 
way, do  try  to  cheer  up,  or  you'll  have  him  down 
in  the  depths." 

' '  No  fear.  The  only  thing  that  depresses  him  is 
the  time  he  will  waste  in  camp,"  Lois  replied. 
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*'Poll,  do  you  think  Gerald  will  go?"  she  in- 
quired suddenly. 

"How  do  I  know?"  Polly  answered  sharply, 
"Do  stop  talking  about  this  hateful  war,  and  come 
down  to  breakfast." 

Gerald  was  not  in  the  dining-room  when  they 
went  downstairs.  He  had  finished  and  gone  out 
with  his  father  and  Dr.  Farwell.  Mrs.  Newton- 
Lownes  and  Mrs.  Far^vell  were  having  their 
breakfasts  in  their  rooms,  so  that  Cyril  sat  in  soli- 
tary state  eating  his  bacon. 

"'Morning"  he  said.  "Good  thing  you  came 
down.  I  was  getting  most  awfully  glum,  all  by 
myself. ' ' 

"Poor  dear!"  Polly  laughed.  "What's  hap- 
pened to  the  rest?" 

"Gone,  all  gone,"  Cyril  replied.  "Jerry  was 
in  a  sullen  rage.  Give  you  my  word  he  was  really. 
Wish  I  knew  what  the  beggar  had  under  his  hat," 
he  mused. 

"He's  probably  jealous  of  your  uniform,"  Lois 
suggested  demurely.  "You  could  hardly  blame 
him.    Where  did  Daddy  go?" 

"Off  to  see  what  was  doing  in  the  way  of 
steamer  bookings,"  he  said. 

"Are  we  going  back?"  Polly  and  Lois  exclaimed 
together. 

"Not  a  chance,"  Cyril  replied.  "The  steamers 
are  packed,  and  anyway  Gerald's  pater  won't 
hear  of  your  going.    He  says  the  war  will  be  over 
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in  a  month,  and  you'd  better  wait.  He's  talking 
about  going  back  to  Prsie's  Haunt  and  filling  up 
the  house  with  Belgians.  Decent  idea,  isn't  it? 
And  he's  promised  to  motor  you  all  up  to  Scot- 
land to  have  a  look  at  the  camp,  if  he  can  work 
it." 

''Oh,  won't  that  be  exciting!  I  do  hope  he 
can,"  Lois  cried.  "Just  imagine  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  kilties." 

They  finished  their  breakfast  leisurely,  and  be- 
fore they  had  finished  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  came 
down  dressed  to  go  out. 

"Where's  Jerry!"  she  asked.  "I've  just  had 
such  a  distressing  letter  from  Genevieve.  Punch 
has  gone  off  and  joined  a  regiment,  and  expects  to 
go  to  the  front  any  minute,  and  Genevieve  writes 
that  Judy  is  simply  ill  with  grief.  I  wanted  Jerry 
to  locate  him  and  see  him  before  he  left.  You 
won't  have  time  of  course,  Cyril,"  she  added. 

"Lucky  beggar!  Is  he  really  going  out  at 
once?"  Cyril  asked  enviously.  "Perhaps  we'll 
meet  over  there." 

"Cyril,  don't!"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  said 
sharply.    "I  can't  bear  it." 

"Poor  Judy,"  Polly  said  sympathetically.  "I 
can  just  imagine  how  terribly  she  must  feel." 

Mrs.  Farwell  came  in  at  this  point.  She  was 
dressed  for  the  street  too. 

"What  has  happened  to  little  Judy?"  she  in- 
quired as  she  caught  Polly's  remark. 
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Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  explained. 

"But  we  can't  spend  any  more  time  being 
sorry,"  she  finished.  "There's  such  a  lot  to  be 
done.  It's  a  shame  to  leave  you  girls  alone,  but 
we  are  due  at  Lady  Grace's  to  make  bandages," 
she  said.    "  If  you  want  to  come — " 

"Oh,  I'll  take  care  of  them,"  Cyril  put  in  hast- 
ily. "We're  going  to  go  sight-seeing.  I've  a 
notion  that  I'll  want  to  remember  London  pretty 
distinctly  when  I  go  over,  and  I  've  a  shocking  bad 
memory.     Don't  make  me  go  alone,"  he  begged. 

"Take  the  girls  by  all  means,"  Mrs.  Farwell 
said  at  once.     "We'll  hardly  miss  them." 

"But  do  be  careful  in  the  streets.  I'm  so 
afraid  of  riots,"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  warned. 

Polly  went  to  the  door  with  them,  and  saw 
them  off  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Will  you  be  back  for  luncheon?"  she  asked. 

"No,  dear  child,  and  I'm  afraid  not  even  for 
tea,"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  told  her.  "If  Cyril 
and  Lois  want  to  go  poking  about  by  themselves, 
make  Jerry  take  you  somewhere,"  she  added. 

"Oh,  don't  worry  about  me,"  Polly  assured 
her.     "I've  a  million  things  I  want  to  do." 

She  listened  until  she  heard  the  outer  door  close, 
and  then  returned  to  the  dining-room. 

"I  suppose  you  two  expect  to  make  a  day  of 
it?"  she  said  to  Cyril 

"We  three  do,"  he  corrected. 
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**Now,  Polly,  please  don't  say  you're  not  com- 
ing," Lois  begged. 

"But  I'm  not.  I  have  a  lot  of  letters  to  write, 
and  I  want  to  really  read  the  papers,"  Polly  re- 
plied, *'so  do  go  and  leave  me  in  peace.  Give  my 
love  to  the  beef-eaters  at  the  Tower,  and  kiss 
Eobert  Burns'  statue  in  Westminster  Abbey  for 
me." 

Cyril  looked  puzzled.  "I  say,  Polly,  don't  you 
like  me  any  more?"  he  inquired. 

*' Silly,  of  course  I  do,"  Polly  assured  him. 
*'I  adore  you,  but  I  won't  walk  the  pavements  of 
London  with  you,  or  any  one  else,  to-day.  My 
feet  hurt.  There,  you've  wrung  the  true  confes- 
sion from  me,"  she  finished,  laughing;  ''and  now 
do  go  on." 

''But  we  won't  be  back  for  luncheon,"  Cyril 
said,  "and  you'll  be  all  alone." 

"I  sha'n't  mind  that  a  bit;  it  will  be  rather  a 
lark.  I've  always  wanted  to  play  the  Lady  of  the 
House  in  London,  and  here's  my  chance,"  Polly 
replied  airily.  "And  who  knows,  perhaps  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  come  to  tea  with  me,  so 
please  go." 

Cyril  and  Lois  went.  They  had  done  all  in 
their  power  to  persuade  her  to  join  them,  and 
their  consciences  were  clear.  A  day  of  sunshine 
lay  before  them  and  they  started  off  to  make  the 
best  of  it.    Polly  watched  them  as  they  walked 
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down  the  street  and  turned  the  corner.  Then  she 
went  into  the  library,  found  the  paper  and  tried 
to  read.  The  morning  dragged  by.  She  tried  to 
picture  the  horrors  of  the  Germans  in  Belgium, 
and  to  understand  the  reasons  that  the  United 
States  gave  for  not  declaring  war  at  once.  She 
lost  herself  in  a  mass  of  politics,  but  between 
every  line  of  the  paper,  she  seemed  to  see  Ger- 
ald and  the  big  German  on  the  bench  in  the  park. 
The  anxious  waiting  for  three  o'clock  seemed 
almost  unbearable. 

She  had  luncheon  alone  in  the  big  dining-room, 
but  she  couldn't  eat.  Every  time  the  bell  rang, 
she  would  go  into  the  hall  and  listen.  Dr.  Far- 
well  called  up  on  the  telephone  to  tell  her  that 
he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  returning  to  America, 
at  least  for  the  present.  She  could  hardly  keep 
her  voice  steady  as  she  answered  him. 

At  two  o  'clock  she  went  up  to  her  room  and  put 
on  another  dress,  washed  her  face  in  cold  water, 
and  fixed  her  hair. 

At  three  o'clock  she  gave  up  trying  to  read, 
and  just  sat  still  and  waited.  At  a  quarter  past 
she  decided  that  Gerald  was  not  coming,  but  she 
still  waited,  and  at  half  past  three  he  came. 

She  heard  him  running  up  the  stairs,  and  went 
out  into  the  hall  to  meet  him. 

^'Get  your  hat,  quick!"  he  directed,  **and  come 
back  here. ' ' 

Polly  dashed  upstairs  to  her  room,  put  on  her 
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hat  with  trembling  fingers,  and  went  back  to  the 
library. 

Gerald  was  putting  a  bundle  of  papers  into  his 
pocket.  He  turned  as  she  entered,  took  her  arm 
and  hurried  her  downstairs.  They  walked  to  the 
comer  without  a  word,  and  Gerald  helped  her  into 
a  waiting  taxi. 

"Now,  Polly,  listen  carefully,"  he  said  almost 
sternly. 

Polly  gave  herself  a  characteristic  shake,  tried 
to  collect  her  scattered  brain,  and  said:  **Go 
ahead,  I'm  listening." 

Gerald  cleared  his  throat  and  began. 

"I  am  going  to  meet  a  man  in  a  few  minutes  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  He  will  give  me  an  envel- 
ope or  a  package  of  some  kind ;  I  don 't  know  just 
what;  he  will  tell  me  where  to  take  it.  Under- 
stand?" 

"Yes,"  Polly  said,  "go  on." 

"Then,  very  likely,  he  will  leave  me.  I  will  go 
out  of  the  Gardens  by  another  entrance,  take  a 
cab  that  he  will  have  arranged  to  have  there  to 
meet  me.  In  that  cab  there  will  probably  be 
another  man.  I'm  not  sure,  but  at  any  rate  I 
know  I  will  be  watched  every  minute.  I  think  I 
will  be  expected  to  take  this  letter  to  some  man  at 
Charing  Cross  Station,  but  I'm  not  positive," 
Gerald  paused. 

"And  you  want  me — "  Polly  prompted. 

"I  want  you  to  stay  in  this  taxi,  after  I  have 
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gone,  and  go  to  the  next  entrance  to  the  Gardens, 
send  the  taxi  away,  and  go  in  and  sit  down  some- 
where and  wait.  Watch  me  closely  when  I  pass, 
but  don't  act  as  if  you  knew.  Then  follow  me. 
If  I  possibly  can  I  will  drop  the  package  some- 
where in  the  park,  provided  I  am  not  being  fol- 
lowed. If  I  do,  you  pick  it  up  and  go  home  with 
it,  just  as  fast  as  you  can." 

**But  you,  Jerry?"  Polly  could  not  help  asking. 
**What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Oh,  I'll  get  in  the  taxi  and  go  to  the  station, 
or  wherever  they  tell  me.  Then  I'll  give  another 
package  to  the  man  who's  waiting  for  it,  and  then 
I'll  race  back  here,"  Gerald  explained,  and  as  if 
he  understood  the  unspoken  question  in  Polly's 
eyes,  he  continued.  "I  don't  dare  have  the  real 
package  on  me,  for  fear  something  might  go 
wrong.  If  the  man  who  shadows  me  (and  there's 
sure  to  be  one,  for  in  spite  of  my  efforts  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  doesn't  quite  trust 
me)"  he  added  with  disgust,  "is  in  the  taxi,  he 
might  ask  to  see  the  package.  I've  a  wallet  I  can 
show  him,  which  will  satisfy  him,  if  he  doesn't 
know  what  tlie  original  looks  like." 

"And  if  he  does,"  Polly  said  slowly. 

"Then  there  will  be  a  row,"  Gerald  replied, 
"and  that's  where  you  come  in,  safe  at  home  v/ith 
the  package." 

Polly  wanted  to  ask  a  dozen  questions,  but  she 
knew  she  must  not.    But  she  did  say: 
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**I  don't  see  why  the  man  that  shadows  you 
can't  take  the  package  himself." 

"Because  he's  a  German,  and  it  wouldn't  be 
safe,"  Gerald  explained.  "If  he  were  seen  talk- 
ing to  a  man  in  the  station,  the  detectives  might 
get  suspicious.  But  I,  as  an  Englishman,  can  do 
it  with  perfect  safety.  Oh,  Polly,  no  one  knows 
what  I've  had  to  stand,  these  last  few  weeks," 
he  said  bitterly.  "By  Jove!  I  don't  know  how 
I've  come  through  without  strangling  that  set 
of  rotters!'* 

"Aren't  you  taking  terrible  chances?"  Polly 
asked  anxiously. 

Gerald  did  not  answer.    Instead  he  said: 

"Are  you  sure  you've  got  it  all  straight?  I 
leave  you  at  the  next  block.  Keep  back  out  of 
sight  now,"  he  warned. 

The  taxi  drew  up  to  the  curb,  and  he  jumped 
out.  Polly  saw  him  buy  a  newspaper,  and  walk 
slowly  into  the  park.  When  the  taxi  stopped 
again  she  got  out.  Gerald  had  already  paid  the 
driver,  but  for  the  look  of  the  thing  she  gave 
him  a  small  tip.  With  her  heart  throbbing  with 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  she  made  herself  walk 
slowly  into  the  Gardens.  She  found  a  bench  near 
a  bush  and  sat  down.  She  could  watch  both  paths 
to  the  entrance.  It  was  a  deserted  spot,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  scolding  of  the  birds  broke  the  silence. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  taxi  drew  up  to  the  curb  and 
stopped. 
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Polly  got  up  and  walked  leisurely  past  the  en- 
trance and  looked  at  it.  A  man  got  out  and  spoke 
to  the  driver  in  low  hurried  tones.  The  driver 
answered  loud  enough  for  Polly  to  hear  that  he 
was  speaking  German. 

*'So  the  shadow  is  going  to  be  the  driver,"  she 
thought  to  herself  as  the  other  man  walked  hur- 
riedly away.     "So  much  the  better  for  Jerry." 

She  went  back  to  her  bench  and  sat  down  again. 
After  a  little  while  she  heard  footsteps.  They 
were  slow  and  heavy.  She  listened  eagerly  and 
decided  it  was  not  Gerald.  As  they  drew  nearer 
she  looked  up.  Coming  towards  her  was  Gerald's 
German  companion  of  the  day  before.  He  looked 
at  her  without  interest  and  passed  on  out  of  the 
Gardens.  Polly  saw  him  nod  his  head  ever  so 
slightly  at  the  taxi  driver,  and  go  on  down  the 
street.  She  had  only  a  minute  to  wait  before  Ger- 
ald followed  him.  She  held  her  breath  and 
watched  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye.  He  was 
carrying  a  newspaper  in  one  hand  and  walking 
quite  fast.  One  of  the  park  gardeners  was  com- 
ing from  the  other  direction.  Polly  saw  Gerald 
nod  to  him,  and  then  throw  his  folded  paper  on 
to  the  grass,  walk  on  out  to  the  sidewalk,  motion 
to  the  taxi,  and  get  in.  She  sat  perfectly  still  un- 
til the  cab  had  started;  then  as  she  hurried  to- 
wards the  newspaper,  she  noticed  to  her  horror 
that  the  gardener  was  just  about  to  pick  it  up. 

*'0h!"  she  called,  ''would  you  mind  letting  me 
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have  that  paper?  I  left  mine  at  home  and  I  do 
want  to  see  just  the  head  lines." 

The  gardener  looked  up.  He  was  a  little  sur- 
prised, but  he  answered  respectfully: 

*'Not  at  all,  Miss,  I  was  only  tidying  up  a  bit." 
He  leaned  down  to  give  it  to  her,  but  Polly's 
hand  was  there  first.  It  closed  eagerly,  as  it  felt 
the  bumpy  package  under  the  paper. 

*'0h,  thank  you  ever  so  much,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing. '  *  I  '11  leave  it  on  the  bench  when  I  get  through 
with  it." 

"Certainly,  Miss,  much  obliged.  Miss,"  the 
gardener  answered,  and  turned  down  another  path. 

Polly  slipped  the  package  into  her  coat  pocket, 
gave  a  hurried  glance  at  the  headings  in  the  paper 
and  left  it  open  on  the  bench.  Then  she  left  the 
park,  called  a  taxi  at  the  corner,  and  drove  back 
to  Portsmouth  Square. 

No  one  had  returned  in  her  absence,  and  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  she  hastened  upstairs,  put  the 
package  in  her  suit-case,  locked  it  and  fastened 
the  tiny  key  to  one  of  her  bracelets.  She  was 
dressed  and  downstairs  before  the  rest  came  in. 
The  butler  brought  her  a  cup  of  tea,  pulled  down 
the  blinds  and  lit  the  lamp. 

She  snuggled  down  in  one  corner  of  the  sofa. 
The  warm  tea  and  the  quiet  security  of  the  room 
made  her  almost  think  that  the  thrilling  adven- 
ture of  an  hour  ago  had  been  only  a  dream. 

Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  and  Mrs.  Farwell  came  in 
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a  little  later.  They  were  both  tired  and  so  in- 
terested in  the  work  that  they  had  accomplished, 
that  neither  of  them  asked  Polly  what  she  had 
done.  They  had  not  been  in  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  when  Mr.  Newton-Lownes  and  the  Doctor 
arrived.  They  had  just  returned  from  the  War 
Office,  and  had  the  latest  bulletins  of  the  war. 

Lois  and  Cyril  followed  close  on  their  heels. 

"We've  had  the  most  glorious  day!"  Lois  an- 
nounced as  they  came  into  the  room.  'Must  one 
lark  after  another.  Everything  and  everybody 
seemed  to  be  performing  specially  for  Cyril's 
benefit." 

"We  did  have  a  ripping  time,"  Cyril  agreed. 

"Where  did  you  go,  dear?"  Mrs.  Farwell  asked. 

"Oh,  all  over  the  place,  to  the  Tower  and  what 
do  you  suppose?  An  old  lady,  such  a  duck,  was 
selling  flowers  at  the  gate,  and  when  she  saw  Cy- 
ril—" 

"You  mean,  my  uniform,"  Cyril  corrected. 

"Oh,  hush!  When  she  saw  Cyril,  she  gave  him 
a  bunch  of  flowers  and  said:  'For  the  honor  of 
it,  sir.'  I  know  she  thought  he  was  a  Colonel,  at 
least!"  Lois  laughed  merrily. 

"How  dear  of  her!"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  said 
kindly.  "Cyril,  I  do  hope  you  didn't  tell  her  to 
'quit  talking  rot.'  " 

"No,  I  took  the  posies  with  thanks,"  Cyril  re- 
plied gayly,  "made  her  my  best  style  salute,  the 
sweeping  sort  I  usually  save  for  generals,  and 
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gave  the  booty  to  Lois  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of 
sight.  And  now  listen  to  what  she  did  with 
them—" 

**I  put  them  on  my  coat,"  Lois  took  up  the 
story. 

' '  Why  did  you  wear  that  particular  coat,  dear  ? ' ' 
Mrs.  Farwell  asked.  *'I  thought  you  discarded 
it  in  Paris." 

''Hush!  that's  the  whole  point  of  the  story," 
Lois  warned.  ''Listen.  After  we  had  seen  the 
Tower,  we  went  to  St.  Paul's  and  while  we  were 
standing  beside  Wellington's  tomb,  downstairs  in 
the  crypt,  I  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have 
Cyril's  flowers  there,  so  1  took  them  off  and  laid 
them  on  the  marble  slab  just  over  Wellington's 
name.  Then,  because  I  felt  sort  of  tearful,  I  put 
my  hands  in  my  pocket  for  my  hanky,  and  what 
do  you  think  I  found — ?"  Lois  felt  in  her  pocket 
and  brought  out  a  wad  of  tissue  paper.  "The  lit- 
tle ivory  bust  of  Napoleon  that  I  bought  from 
the  darling  little  French  woman  at  the  gate  of 
his  tomb  in  Paris."  She  showed  them  the  tiny 
figure  and  then  turned  to  Mr.  Newton-Lownos. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  sir?"  Cyril  asked, 
laughing.  "Putting  flowers  on  Wellington's 
grave,  with  a  bust  of  Napoleon  in  her  pocket." 
Mr.  Newton-Lowncs  took  Lois'  hand.  "I  think," 
he  said  gravely,  "it  was  symbolical  of  the  new 
alliance  of  France  and  England." 

They  discussed  the  queer  coincidence  for  a  few 
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minutes,  and  then  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  reminded 
them  that  it  was  near  dinner-time,  and  they  all 
left  to  dress,  and  Polly  was  alone  in  the  library 
again.  She  went  over  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  She  was  worried  about  Gerald.  Thoughts 
of  horrible  possibilities  were  surging  through  her 
brain.  Then  she  heard  a  taxi  turn  into  the  square. 
She  watched  it  eagerly  as  it  stopped  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  Gerald  jumped  out.  He  paid  the 
driver,  ran  up  the  steps  two  at  a  time,  and  Polly 
heard  him  whistling  as  he  slammed  the  front 
door. 

''Polly,  you're  a  trump!"  he  said  as  she  ran 
to  meet  him. 

"It  is  safe,  safe  and  sound  in  my  room  under 
lock  and  key, ' '  she  answered  him.  ' '  Did  the  plan 
work  all  right?" 

''Without  a  hitch,"  Gerald  answered  her.  "I 
handed  that  man,  who  turned  out  to  be  another 
German  with  an  English  name  and  manner,  the 
wrong  wallet,  and  he  took  it  without  a  word,  and 
now  he's  on  his  way  to  Berlin." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  real  one?" 
Polly  asked. 

"Take  it  down  and  give  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
biggest  man  in  England,  right  after  dinner,"  Ger- 
ald replied. 

"Oh,  Jerry,  I'm  so  glad!  I've  been  scared  to 
death  all  afternoon,"  Polly  said.  She  was  almost 
in  tears  from  the  sudden  relief. 
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**  You've  been  no  end  plucky,"  Gerald  said,  then 
because  two  tears  rolled  down  Polly's  cheeks,  he 
tried  to  be  sympathetic  and  succeeded  in  being 
very  comical. 

''Are  you  going  to  tell  your  father?"  she  asked 
after  a  while. 

"My  hat,  no,"  Gerald  replied,  "not  a  breath  of 
it,  or  the  mater  either.  It  would  throw  them  both 
into  an  awful  funk.  I've  other  news  I  must  tell 
them  that's  bad  enough,  without  this,"  he  added 
seriously. 

"What  is  it,  Jerry?"  Polly  asked.  "Can  you 
tell  me?" 

Gerald  considered. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  much,"  he  said,  "but  I  expect 
the  mater  will  be  a  bit  cut  up.  I've  been  accepted 
for  service  in  the  Aviation  Corps,  and  I've  got  to 
report  next  week.'* 


CHAPTER  XVI 

geeald's  news 

Gerald  came  out  of  his  mother's  room,  closed 
the  door  quietly  behind  him,  and  went  down  to  the 
library. 

Cyril,  Lois  and  Polly  were  all  looking  out  of 
the  window,  but  Polly  turned  as  he  entered. 

"Was  she  awfully  cut  up  about  it,  Jerry?"  she 
asked. 

**Poor  little  mater,  she  was  rather,"  Gerald 
said  slowly.  *'I  tried  to^break  it  to  her  gently, 
but  she  wouldn't  let  me.  The  minute  she  saw  me, 
she  seemed  to  know  what  was  up."   jb 

"It's  most  awfully  rough  on  her,"  Cyril  said 
feelingly.  "What  ever  made  you  decide  to  fly, 
Jerry?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I've  always  wanted  a  go 
at  it,"  Gerald  replied,  "and  this  seemed  to  be  my 
chance." 

"What  does  your  father  say?"  Lois  asked. 

"Not  much,"  Gerald  answered,  remembering 
the  stern  expression  of  his  father's  face,  and  his 
halting,  "God  bless  you,  my  boy." 

"Well,  let's  do  something  this  morning,"  Cyril 
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suggested.  ''I  leave  at  four  this  afternoon. 
When  are  you  off,  Jerryf" 

**This  afternoon,  too." 

"What!  Why,  you  told  me  next  week!"  Polly 
exclaimed. 

''I  know,  but  it's  easier  for  them,  if  I  go  right 
away.  The  longer  I  stay,  the  harder  it  is  going 
to  be."  By  the7n  Gerald  meant  his  father  and 
mother. 

*' Don't  make  any  plans  for  luncheon,"  Dr.  Far- 
well  said  from  the  doorway.  "I've  a  suggestion 
to  make.  Gerald,  my  boy,  your  father  has  just 
told  me  that  you  are  off  to-day  as  well  as  Cyril." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Gerald  answered. 

"Well,  suppose  we  all  have  luncheon  together 
somewhere,  as  a  sort  of  send-off  for  you,"  the 
Doctor  suggested. 

"Ripping!"  Cyril  and  Gerald  both  agreed. 

"Any  one  you'd  like  to  ask  besides  ourselves?'* 
Dr.  Farwell  inquired. 

"No,  thanks,  sir.  We  could  not  get  hold  of 
Punch;  nobody  knows  where  he  is,  and  Gen.  and 
Judy  are  too  far  away"  Gerald  replied. 

"Let's  keep  it  strictly  to  ourselves;  it  will  be 
much  jollier,"  Cyril  added. 

The  Doctor  nodded  and  left  them.  He  and  Mrs. 
Farwell  spent  the  morning  downtown,  and  when 
their  guests  met  them  at  one  thirty,  they  were 
greatly  astonished,  for  the  private  dining-room 
in  the  hotel  that  the  Doctor  had  selected,  was  a 
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splendid  sight.  English  flags  draped  the  walls, 
a  center-piece  of  red  roses  decorated  the  table,  and 
at  each  place  there  was  a  tiny  American  and  Eng- 
lish flag  joined  together.  Gerald  and  Cyril  had 
the  seats  of  honor  at  each  end  of  the  table,  and 
they  both  found  a  small  box  hidden  under  their 
napkins. 

''Cheero,  what's  this?"  Cyril  said. 

''Open  it,  that's  a  good  way  to  find  out,"  Lois 
suggested. 

"Why,  you've  one  too,  Jerry,"  Polly  said. 
"Do  hurry  and  see  what's  in  them.  I'm  dying  of 
curiosity." 

Gerald  opened  his  box  first,  and  found  that  it 
held  a  watch  with  a  radium  dial,  fitted  securely  in 
a  leather  wrist-strap. 

"What  a  stunner!"  he  exclaimed  joyfully.  "I 
say,  I  am  obliged,  Mrs.  Farwell  and  you,  Doctor. 
Why,  it's  no  end  decent  of  you  to  give  it  to  me." 
He  buckled  it  on  his  wrist  at  once,  and  held  it  up 
for  inspection. 

"I'm  not  going  to  open  mine,'  Cyril  announced 
with  a  laugh.  "It  it  were  not  like  that,  I'd  be 
awfully  cut  up." 

' '  Silly,  then  I  will, ' '  Lois  said.  ' '  Here,  you  shut 
your  eyes,  and  if  it  isn't  like  Jerry's,  I'll  hide  it 
under  the  table." 

Cyril  obediently  shut  his  eyes,  and  Lois  opened 
his  box.  Of  course,  she  found  another  watch 
identical  with  Gerald's. 
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**Too  bad,  Cyril,"  Mrs.  Nowton-Lownes  said 
consolingly.  ''It  isn't  the  same  thing  at  all.  It's 
a  pin  cushion,  such  a  pretty  one  too,  and  it  will 
be  so  useful  in  camp." 

Cyril  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the  watch. 

"Pin  cushion,  swank!"  he  said.  Then  he 
thanked  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Farwell  heartily. 

Dr.  Farwell's  idea  in  having  the  luncheon  was  to 
help  pass  the  dreary  last  hours  before  the  "good- 
bys,"  for  he  understood  how  trying  they  were 
for  everybody  although  neither  of  the  boys  was 
going  to  fight  immediately,  for  Cyril  expected 
several  months  in  camp,  and  Gerald  would  have 
to  learn  a  great  deal  before  he  could  fly,  and  they 
would  both  be  quite  near  London.  Still  it  was 
the  first  dreadful  step  towards  war,  and  therefore 
the  hardest  to  get  through.  He  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  his  plan.  The  luncheon  was  a  very 
merry  one,  and  when  it  was  over  there  was  barely 
enough  time  to  take  Cyril  to  his  train.  He  left 
them  in  the  highest  spirits,  that  only  fell  for  a 
minute  as  he  said  good-by  to  Lois. 

"I'll  see  yor  again  soon,!'  he  promised.  **I 
simply  must,  yoi.  know,"  and  Lois  answered: 

"Of  course.     There's  no  doubt  about  that." 

After  his  train  pulled  out,  and  they  watched 
and  waved  until  it  had  quite  disappeared,  they 
returned  to  the  automobile  and  started  for  the 
airdrome  at  Golder's  Green,  just  a  little  way  out 
of  London. 
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The  parting  with  Gerald  was  more  leisurely. 
They  all  had  tea  iu  the  Gardens,  aud  watched  the 
aeroplanes  circle  about  over  their  heads. 

"Well,  dear  boy,  I  hope  I  shall  never  have  to 
see  you  in  one  of  those  dreadful  things.  Of 
course  I  know  you  will  go  up  in  one  sooner  or 
later,  but  I  do  hope  I'm  spared  the  horror  of 
seeing  you,"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  said. 

"Why,  little  mother,  don't  talk  like  that,"  Ger- 
ald replied,  laughing.  "You'll  be  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock if  I  swoop  down  on  the  side  lawn  of  PLxie's 
Haunt  some  one  of  these  days.  You  know  you 
will.  Come  along,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can  show  you 
one  of  the  machines." 

Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  shook  her  head. 
"Never!"  she  said.  "I  don't  want  to  know  any- 
thing about  them.     Take  Polly." 

Gerald  looked  at  Polly,  and  she  nodded  and  got 
up. 

"I'd  like  to  see  it,"  she  said. 

They  walked  towards  the  entrance  to  the  air- 
drome, but  were  confronted  by  "No  admittance'* 
signs. 

"Guess  there's  not  a  chance  '  Gerald  laughed. 
"Wait  till  I'm  a  blooming  otticer,  then  I'll  show 
you  all  over  the  shop." 

"Take  me  for  a  ride.  I'd  love  that,"  Polly 
suggested.  "Fancy  sailing  over  the  tree-tops. 
I  ahnost  envy  you,  Jerry." 
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Gerald  considered.  "Well,  it's  better  sport 
than  double-crossing  German  spies,"  lie  said, 
"and  not  much  more  of  a  risk  either." 

"Did  you  deliver  that  hateful  package  last 
night?"  Polly  inquired.  "I've  wanted  to  ask  you 
all  day,  but  I  haven't  had  a  chance." 

"Yes,  and  by  the  rarest  good  luck  I  delivered 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  greatest  man  in  England," 
Gerald  replied  proudly.  "I  was  having  almost 
a  row  to  try  and  get  to  the  door  of  the  War  Of- 
fice, when  he  drove  up  in  his  car.  I  was  right  on 
the  curb,  and  I  gave  the  package  to  him." 

"What  did  you  say,  for  goodness'  sake!  I 
would  have  been  scared  to  death." 

* '  I  said :  '  This  is  for  you,  sir.  I  traded  it  with 
a  German  for  a  wallet  full  of  newspapers.'  " 

"And  did  he  take  it?" 

"Yes,  he  looked  straight  at  me,  took  the  pack- 
age, growled  something  to  one  of  the  officers  who 
were  with  him,  and  went  on.  The  officer  took  my 
name  and  address,  and  I  told  him  I  would  be  here 
to-day.'* 

"So  that's  the  reason  you  were  in  such  a  hurry. 
What  do  you  suppose  will  happen?" 

"Can't  say,  I'm  sure,  but  I  wish  I  could  find 
out  what  was  in  that  fat  envelope." 

"Don't  you  know?"  Polly  was  so  surprised 
that  she  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  path. 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  said  Gerald. 
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They  wont  back  to  the  tea-house,  and  found  that 
Dr.  Faruell  and  Mr.  Newton-Lownes  were  dis- 
cussing the  chances  of  a  return  to  America. 

**I  tell  you,  I  don't  think  it's  safe,"  the  latter 
was  saying  as  they  came  up. 

**But  man  alive,  we  must  get  home  sometime, 
and  the  boats  seem  to  be  crossing  all  right,"  the 
Doctor  x)rotested. 

"But  wby  not  wait  until  the  war  is  over?  It 
can't  last  more  than  a  month,  and  then  you'll 
be  sure,"  Mr.  Newton-Lownes  argued.  "Stay 
quietly  with  us." 

"Don't  leave  us  now,"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes 
added.  "We'll  be  so  lonely  with  the  boys  away, 
and  I'll  need  Mrs.  Farwell's  help  and  the  girls', 
when  all  that  gauze  comes  down  to  the  country  to 
be  made  up  into  bandages.  Every  iDair  of  hands 
help  so  in  a  time  like  this." 

"Please  stay.  Daddy,"  Lois  begged.  "Do 
make  him  say  he  will.  Mother." 

Mrs.  Farwell  smiled  assuringly. 

"He  will  stay,  dear,  I'm  sure,  just  as  long  as 
we  can  be  of  any  real  help,"  she  said. 

"Settled!"  laughed  the  Doctor,  "for  the  time 
being  at  any  rate,"  and  the  subject  was  changed 
to  the  projected  return  to  Pixie's  Haunt. 

Only  Polly  was  unhappy  at  the  decision.  She 
realized,  with  a  sudden  wave  of  homesickness, 
that  she  wanted  to  go  back  to  America.  The  pos- 
sibility of  Uncle  Poddy  and  Bob's  going  to  war 
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in  case  America  joined  the  Allies  haunted  her, 
and  she  was  angry  and  hurt  that  none  of  the 
others  seemed  to  realize  the  danger. 

Her  silence  was  not  noticed,  however,  in  the 
general  talk  that  followed,  and  she  sat  watching 
the  aeroplanes  until  it  was  time  to  go.  Gerald 
helped  them  all  into  the  car,  and  stood  on  the 
step  for  a  final  ' '  Good-by. ' ' 

"I'll  'phone  you  every  day,  Mater,  while  you're 
in  to^vn,"  he  promised,  ''and  write  you  when  you 
go  down  in  the  country.  And  of  course  I'll  get 
home  every  once  in  a  while,  and  surprise  you  with 
a  visit,  and  you  can  come  out  here  for  tea." 

''Come  and  show  us  your  uniform  as  soon  as 
you  get  it,"  Lois  said.  "I'm  crazy  to  see  you  in 
it." 

"Just  so  that  you  can  write  Cyril  how  much 
handsomer  he  is  in  his  beautiful  kilts!"  Jerry 
laughed.  "How  beastly  mean  girls  are!  You'll 
admire  me  though,  won't  you,  Polly!"  he  begged 
jokingly. 

"Of  course,  I  will.  I'll  rave  about  you,  if  you 
like,"  Polly  promised. 

Gerald  shook  hands  again  and  jumped  off  the 
step. 

"Wish  me  luck!'^  he  called  as  Mr.  Newton- 
Lownes  started  the  car. 

His  mother  watched  him  go  over  to  the  gate 
of  the  airdrome  in  search  of  the  officer  in  charge. 

"Dear  boys,   how   splendid   they  are!"   Mrs. 
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Farwell  said  gently,  but  her  sympathy  was  far 
more  with  Cyril  speeding  to  the  north,  than  with 
Gerald,  for  she  guessed,  and  rightly  so,  that  his 
thoughts  were  straying  back  to  London  with  a 
lonely  sense  of  something  left  behind,  while  Ger- 
ald showed  in  his  eager  walk  and  by  the  deter- 
mined Bet  of  his  broad  shoulders,  that  his  thoughts 
were  wholly  on  the  promises  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

BAD   NEWS 

Day  followed  day  in  a  monotony  of  work  at 
Pixie 's  Haunt.  The  drawing-room  was  converted 
into  a  workroom.  Great  rolls  of  gauze  waited 
to  be  made  into  neat  dressings,  and  stacks  of 
bandages  covered  the  tables. 

Two  weeks  had  passed  since  Gerald  and  Cyril 
had  gone,  and  the  war  had  become  an  established 
fact.  People  were  slowly  putting  aside  their 
hopes  that  it  would  soon  be  over,  as  the  horrible 
news  from  the  front  reached  them.  The  papers 
were  full  of  terrible  disasters,  of  whole  regiments 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  refugees  from  Belgium  told 
stories  of  German  brutality  that  were  well-nigh 
unbelievable. 

Everybody  at  Pixie's  Haunt  worked  hard  and 
tried  their  best  not  to  notice  the  difference  that 
Gerald's  and  Cyril's  absence  made. 

Dr.  Farwell  had  decided  to  return  to  America 
and  he  had  secured  passage  for  the  following 
week. 

Genevieve  was  still  staying  with  Judy,  but  they 
came  over  almost  every  day  to  help  with  the 
bandages. 
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Cyril  wrote  amusing  letters  from  Scotland,  and 
Gerald  came  down  to  see  them  whenever  he  could 
get  leaje. 

Polly  and  Lois  enjoyed  the  beautiful  gardens 
in  the  late  afternoons  after  their  work.  Some- 
times they  would  cross  the  swampy  ground  and 
walk  as  far  as  the  beach  where,  when  the  wind  was 
in  the  right  direction,  they  could  hear  the  low 
ominous  rumble  of  the  cannon  away  across  in 
Flanders. 

Then  one  day  came  the  first  personal  tragedy. 

Polly  was  sitting  in  the  windowseat  in  the 
drawing-room,  a  table  covered  with  surgical  dress- 
ing before  her.  She  was  working  busily,  and  so 
occupied  with  her  thoughts  that  she  did  not  notice 
that  Genevieve  had  come  in,  until  she  stood  be- 
side her.  When  she  looked  up,  one  glance  at  her 
white  face  made  her  drop  what  she  was  doing. 

'  *  Genevieve,  what  is  it  ? "  she  demanded.  ' '  Has 
anything  happened?" 

Genevieve's  lip  quivered,  she  sat  down  beside 
Polly. 

''Punch  is  dead,'*  she  said  simply,  and  then 
broke  into  tears. 

"Oh,  no,  he  can't  be !"  Polly  denied  hotly,  fight- 
ing the  very  idea.     "How  horrible!" 

"But  he  is,  his  mother  got  a  telegram  this 
morning.  He  was  killed  in  action,"  Genevieve 
sobbed.  "Judy  will  die;  I  know  she  will.  Oh, 
Polly,  why  does  it  have  to  be?    We  were  all  so 
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happy.  Carl  and  Punch  played  tennis  together, 
the  very  day  it  all  started,  and  now — Punch  is 
dead,  and  Carl — "  she  broke  down  completely. 

* 'Where  is  he,  have  you  heard?"  Polly  asked 
gently,  putting  her  arm  around  her. 

"Out  there  somewhere  with  the  Germans," 
Genevieve  sobbed.     ''Maybe  he  killed  Punch." 

"Nonsense!"  Polly  said  sharply.  "Dear,  you 
must  not  imagine  such  terrible  things.  Do  try  to 
stop  crying.  Shall  I  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Newton- 
Lownes?" 

Genevieve  shook  her  head  and  tried  to  stifle  her 
tears. 

"No,  I'll  come  too.  It's  silly  rot  my  acting 
like  this,  but  it's  so  awful,  it's  knocked  me  all  of 
a  heap."  She  wiped  her  eyes  hastily  and  got 
up. 

Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  and  Mrs.  Farwell  were 
sewing  in  the  morning-room,  and  Lois  was  writ- 
ing at  the  desk  in  the  comer.  They  heard  Gene- 
vieve's  news  in  silence. 

"Little  Punch — gone!"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes 
said  at  last.  "I  must  go  over  to  his  mother  at 
once.    And  little  Judy,  what  will  she  do  I" 

"She  hasn't  said  a  word,  or  even  cried,"  Gene- 
vieve said.  "She  just  read  the  telegram,  and 
walked  out  of  the  house,  and  no  one  dared  fol- 
low her.    I  don't  know  where  she's  gone." 

"I  do,"  Lois  spoke  up.  "She's  almost  sure  to 
be  down  at  the  beach.    Polly  and  I  have  seen  her 
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there  so  often  lately,  looking  across  to  Flanders, 
and  listening  for  those  hideous  guns." 

"Some  one  ought  to  go  and  find  her,"  Mrs. 
Farwell  exclaimed.  **She  may  be  crazed  from 
the  shock,  and  there's  no  telling  what  she  will 
do." 

*' Polly,  you  and  Lois  go,  won't  you?"  Mrs. 
Newton-Lownes  said.  '*I  must  hurry  to  her 
mother.  You'd  better  come  back  with  me,  Gene- 
vieve.    There  will  be  things  to  attend  to." 

'*We  will  go  right  away,"  Lois  replied.  "And 
if  we  find  her,  we  won't  disturb  her  if  she's  all 
right." 

They  went  out  through  one  of  the  French  win- 
dows, crossed  the  terrace,  and  hurried  down  the 
Lavender  Walk  to  the  end  of  the  garden. 

"It's  too  horrible  to  believe,  isn't  it?"  Lois 
said  thoughtfully.    "He  was  so  young  and — " 

"Jerry  told  me  he  wasn't  really  eighteen," 
Polly  replied.  "He  fibbed  about  his  age  to  get 
in,  and  now — Lo,  can't  you  just  imagine  how 
Judy  feels?" 

"Don't!"  Lois  begged.  "Of  course  I  can. 
There's  Bob." 

"Yes,  there's  Bob,  and  there's  Jerry  and  Cy- 
ril, and  all  the  other  boys  we  know." 

"Will  they  all  be  killed  like  Punch?  Oh  Lois, 
it's  too  horrible,  it's  hateful!"  Polly  stamped  her 
foot  savagely.  "What — why  doesn't  some  one 
make  them  stop?" 
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Lois  shook  her  head  sadly.  "I  know — it's  like 
a  dreadful  nightmare." 

' '  Poll,  when  do  you  suppose  Cyril  will  go  T ' 

"Not  soon,  I  hope.  He  hasn't  said  anything 
about  it  in  his  letters,  has  he?" 

''No — ^but — oh,  somehow  this  news  of  Punch 
makes  things  come  so  much  nearer.  Poll,  if  any- 
thing happened  to  Cyril — "  Lois  stopped,  her 
voice  broke,  and  she  trembled. 

"Do  you  care  as  much  as  all  that?"  Polly  asked 
a  little  surprised. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  Lois  answered  seriously.  "I 
don't  know  how  or  why,  but  if  anything  should 
happen — if  he — " 

"He  won't,  dear,"  Polly  interrupted  sooth- 
ingly. "I  know  he'll  come  out  on  top,  and  with- 
out a  scratch.  He's  so  fine  he —  Why,  he  just 
couldn't  get  killed.  I  feel  it,  so  do  stop  worry- 
ing about  it,  honey,"  she  added,  slipping  her  arm 
through  Lois'. 

They  walked  the  next  half  mile  in  silence,  and 
came  to  the  cliff.  The  sea  stretched  out  before 
them  in  peaceful  sparkling  ripples,  and  below 
them  the  narrow  beach  gleamed  white  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

Polly  looked  up  and  down  in  search  of  Judy, 
but  there  was  not  a  person  in  sight. 

"Perhaps  she  stayed  up  nearer  her  own  place," 
Lois  suggested.     "Shall  we  walk  up  that  way?" 

"I  guess  we'd  better,"  Polly  said,  and  they 
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jumped  down  to  the  beach.  Jndy  lived  three 
miles  from  Pixie's  Haunt,  but  she  usually  chosQ 
the  part  of  the  beach  nearest  there  to  come  to.  It 
was  a  broader  beach,  and  apt  to  bo  quieter  than 
farther  on,  where  the  village  people  sometimes 
came  to  bathe. 

Lois  and  Polly  walked  quickly.  Whenever 
they  met  any  one,  which  was  seldom,  they  stopped 
and  questioned  them,  but  no  one  had  seen  Judy. 
They  went  on  until  they  came  to  the  marshlands 
that  they  knew  lay  between  the  Blounts'  grounds 
and  the  beach. 

"Well  I  guess  she  isn't  here,"  Polly  said. 
"What  do  you  think  we  had  better  do?" 

"Find  out  if  she  is  up  at  the  house,"  Lois  sug- 
gested. "The  servants  will  be  able  to  tell  us,  and 
we  won't  have  to  disturb  Mrs.  Blount. 

They  crossed  the  marsh  and  made  their  way  to 
the  vegetable  garden  and  past  the  stables.  One 
of  the  grooms  was  coming  down  the  roadway. 
Polly  stopped  him. 

"Do  you  know  where  Miss  Judy  is?"  she  asked. 

"No,  miss,  I  don't,"  the  man  replied  hurriedly. 
"I'm  looking  for  her  myself,  miss.  She's  not  on 
the  grounds — that  I'm  sure." 

"Well,  she  isn't  on  the  beach,"  Lois  told  him, 
"for  we've  just  come  all  the  way  from  Pixie's 
Haunt!" 

"Then  it's  lost  she  is,"  the  groom  announced 
emphatically,  "and  we'll  have  to  find  her." 
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Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  was  just  coming  out  of  the 
front  door,  as  Polly  and  Lois  reached  the  house. 
**Have  you  found  her  I"  she  asked  at  once. 

*'No,  not  a  sign,"  Polly  answered,  "but  we'll 
go  back  again.  Maybe  she  went  in  the  other  di- 
rection.    We  thought  surely  we'd  find  her  here." 

"No,  drive  back  with  me,"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes 
said,  "and  we'll  organize  a  hunt.  I've  sent  the 
servants  from  here,  and  told  them  that  if  they 
find  her,  they  are  to  blow  the  old  coach-horn.  I'll 
send  all  my  men  and  surely  between  us  we  will 
trace  her.  I  can't  think  where  she  can  be,  and 
I  am  desperately  worried." 

When  they  reached  Pixie 's  Haunt,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Farwell  and  Mr.  Newton-Lownes  were  waiting  for 
them  on  the  terrace.  They  realized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Newton- 
Lownes  told  them,  and  Mr.  Newton-Lownes  went 
off  at  once  to  give  directions  to  the  butler  and  the 
stablemen. 

In  a  short  time  the  house  was  deserted.  Lunch- 
eon was  forgotten  in  the  hunt  for  Judy. 

Genevieve  and  Polly  and  Lois  took  the  pony 
carriage  and  drove  to  the  village.  Thoy  searched 
the  roads  and  lanes  and  got  out  to  hunt  in  the 
woods. 

Genevieve  remembered  every  nook  and  corner 
that  Judy  had  ever  been  fond  of,  and  they  went 
to  each  one. 

"Surely  she  couldn't  have  gotten  as  far  as 
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this,"  Lois  said  as  they  reached  the  outskirts  of 
the  next  village. 

*  *  I  think  we  'd  better  go  back  and  see  what  luck 
the  rest  have  had, ' '  Polly  suggested. 

Genevieve  turned  the  pony  around  and  they 
started  for  home. 

"It's  all  my  fault,  really,"  she  said  dejectedly. 
*'I  ought  never  to  have  let  her  out  of  my  sight,  but 
we  were  all  so  stunned  and  I  was  trying  to  buck 
up  poor  Mrs.  Blount,  and  when  Judy  walked  out 
of  the  room  with  that  awful  expression  in  her  eyes, 
I  never  thought  about  where  she  was  going.  But 
I  might  have  had  sense  enough  to  realize  that  she 
was  almost  insane  from  grief." 

*'The  rest  may  have  found  her  by  now,"  Lois 
said  hopefully.     ' '  Let 's  hurry. ' ' 

But  there  was  no  news  when  they  reached 
Pixie's  Haunt.  Some  of  the  men  had  returned, 
only  to  say  that  they  had  found  no  trace  so  far. 
Dr.  Farwell  and  Mr.  Newton-Lownes  were  still 
away. 

A  substantial  tea  was  ready  in  the  morning- 
room,  and  the  girls  ate  hungrily  as  they  asked 
questions. 

"Doesn't  any  one  know  in  what  direction  she 
started?"  Polly  asked. 

"Yes,  dear,"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  replied 
slowly.  "One  of  the  maids  saw  her  go  down  to- 
wards the  marshes." 

' '  Then  she  did  go  to  the  beach, ' '  Lois  exclaimed. 
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*'0h,  you  don't  think  she  could  have — '*  She  left 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  unfinished,  but  they  all 
understood  what  she  meant. 

"I  am  trying  hard  not  to,"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes 
said  sadly,  "but  where  is  she?" 

The  afternoon  wore  away ;  the  sunset  grew  faint 
in  the  west,  and  twilight  came.  One  by  one,  every 
one  drifted  to  the  Blounts'  terrace  to  wait  for 
news.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  Judy,  and  poor 
Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  was  trying  to  think  how  best 
to  break  the  news  to  her  mother.  Suddenly  the 
sound  of  running  footsteps  caused  them  all  to 
glance  sharply  down  the  driveway. 

"It's  one  of  the  stableboys,"  Polly  said  eag- 
erly. "Perhaps  he  knows  something."  She  ran 
down  the  steps  and  across  the  lawn,  to  return  a 
minute  later  with  the  news.  "Uncle  Tom  has 
found  her,  and  he's  bringing  her  home!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

The  relief  was  instant.  Mrs.  Farwell  and  Mrs. 
Newton-Lownes  went  at  once  into  the  house  to 
have  everything  in  readiness  in  Judy's  room. 
Genevieve  broke  down  and  cried,  tears  of  thank- 
fulness and  relief,  and  Polly  and  Lois  waited 
anxiously.  Soon  they  saw  the  Doctor,  assisted  by 
the  coachman  from  Pixie's  Haunt,  coming  slowly 
up  the  drive.  They  were  carrying  Judy,  uncon- 
scious and  bedraggled,  but  alive. 

There  was  no  time  to  ask  questions  in  the  hours 
that  followed.    Mrs.   Newton-Lownes   and  Mrs. 
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Farwell  put  Judy  to  bed,  and  the  Doctor  watched 
beside  her. 

It  was  long  past  dinner-time  before  any  one 
thought  of  returning  to  Pixie's  Haunt.  A  sister 
of  Mrs.  Blount's  arrived  from  London,  in  answer 
to  a  telegram  sent  by  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes,  earlier 
in  the  day.  She  took  charge  of  the  house  at  once, 
and  the  rest,  glad  to  be  relieved  of  their  anxiety, 
drove  back  to  Pixie's  Haunt. 

* '  Tom,  dear,  where  did  you  find  her  1 ' '  Mrs.  Far- 
well  asked  when  they  were  all  in  the  car. 

*^ About  five  miles  farther  up  the  beach,"  the 
Doctor  replied.  "The  poor  little  thing  must  have 
walked  and  walked  in  a  frenzy,  and  instead  of 
coming  this  way,  as  we  all  thought  she  naturally 
would,  she  went  in  the  other  direction.  When  we 
were  all  hunting  for  her  she  was  walking  farther 
away  every  minute.  When  I  found  her,  she  was 
lying  face  down  on  the  cliff,  exhausted  of  course." 

**Poor  darling!"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  said 
softly. 

**I  brought  her  to,  and  bathed  her  face  and 
wrists,"  the  Doctor  went  on;  *'but  the  instant  she 
had  struggled  back  to  consciousness  and  remem- 
bered, she  gave  a  little  moan  and  fainted  again." 

''How  did  you  get  her  home?"  Polly  inquired. 

*M  carried  her  to  the  road;  it's  near  the  beach 
at  that  point  fortunately,  and  stopped  the  first 
wagon  that  came  along.  On  the  way  back,  I  met 
your  coachman,  and  together  we  carried  her  up 
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from  the  gate.'*  The  Doctor  shook  his  head 
slowly.  ''In  all  the  years  I  have  been  a  doctor," 
he  said,  **I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  such  ter- 
rible grief — poor  heart-broken  little  girl!" 

The  car  slowed  up  and  neared  the  court,  and 
stopped.  The  hall  was  ablaze  with  lights,  and  as 
Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  got  out,  the  door  opened  and 
Gerald  hurried  to  her. 

"I've  just  this  minute  arrived,"  he  said,  ''and 
heard  about  Judy.     Have  you  found  her?" 

''Yes,  dear,  we  have,  but  why  are  you  here?"  his 
mother  replied. 

* '  Why,  I  had  a  scheme  I  thought  we  might  man- 
age, but  the  news  about  poor  old  Punch  has  put  it 
out  of  my  head,"  Gerald  said  as  they  went  into 
the  library. 

"What  was  the  scheme,  my  boy?"  his  father  in- 
quired. "We're  awfully  glad  to  have  you  with 
us ;  how  long  can  you  stay  I ' ' 

"Have  to  be  back  to-morrow  night  any  time," 
Gerald  replied.  Then  he  turned  anxiously  to  his 
mother.  "I  say,  you've  heard  about  Cyril, 
haven 't  you  ? ' ' 

"No,  what  about  him?"  they  all  asked. 

"Oh,  he's  all  right,"  Gerald  reassured  them, 
"only  he  leaves  for  the  front  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  I  found  out  through  one  of  our  officers,  that 
they  will  have  a  two  hours'  wait  at  a  little  town 
just  over  the  border  on  their  way.  I  couldn  't  find 
out  what  port  they  would  entrain  from ;  they  are 
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keeping  all  that  awifully  secret,  you  Imow,  but  I 
thought  we  could  motor  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  get  there  by  the  next  day.  He'd  be  no  end*-* 
surprised,  for  he  very  likely  doesn't  know  where  he 
is  going  to  stop,  or  even  that  he's  definitely  going 
over."  Gerald  paused  and  his  face  fell.  *'But, 
of  course,  you  people  won't  want  another  hard  day 
after  this  ghastly  mess,"  he  added. 

Lois  held  her  breath,  her  heart  was  hammering, 
as  she  waited  the  few  seconds  before  Mrs.  Newton- 
Lownes  spoke. 

"Cyril  going?"  she  said  slowly.  *'Why,  I 
thought  he  was  to  stay  in  camp  for  months.  But, 
of  course  we  will  go  to-morrow.  We  must  see  him 
before  he  goes." 

*'I  should  say  so,"  Mr.  Newton-Lownes  said 
decidedly.  "It  will  be  the  best  thing  for  us  after 
to-day.  Come  into  my  study,  Gerald,  and  we'll 
look  at  the  road  map,"  he  added. 

Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  put  her  arm  around  Lois. 
"We'd  all  better  go  to  bed,"  she  advised,  smiling 
across  at  Mrs.  Farwell.  "Somebody  has  a  trying 
day  before  her,  I'm  afraid,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
happy  one."  Mrs.  Farwell  nodded  in  under- 
standing. 
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CHAPTER  XVin 

SERGEANT   MINTEEN" 

* '  Polly,  do  wake  up ! "  Lois  demanded  early  the 
next  morning,  ''and  see  what  kind  of  a  day  it  is." 

Polly  opened  her  eyes  sleepily.  "Wliy  don't 
you  go  and  see  for  yourself?"  she  asked  drowsily. 

Lois  sat  up  straight  in  bed.  "Because  I'm 
afraid  to,"  she  replied.  "Suppose  it's  pouring 
rain?" 

The  room  was  flooded  with  light,  and  a  square 
of  sunshine  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fireplace 
seemed  to  laugh  at  her  fears. 

"What  time  is  it ? "    Polly  was  still  sleepy. 

"It's  after  seven  o'clock,  and  you  know  we  are 
going  at  nine,  so  it's  really  time  to  get  up,"  Lois 
insisted,  giving  the  pillows  under  Polly's  head  an 
extra  jerk.  "Aren't  you  even  a  little  bit  ex- 
cited?" she  demanded. 

Polly  rubbed  the  sleep  from  her  eyes,  yawned, 
stretched,  and  finally  slipped  on  her  dressing  gowTi 
and  slippers,  and  went  over  to  the  window.  She 
pulled  back  the  curtains,  and  looked  out  at  the 
cloudless  blue  sky. 

"It's  a  marvel  of  a  day,"  she  announced.    "It 
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will  be  wonderful  motoring,  and  won't  it  be  great 
to  see  Cyril  again!"  Then  the  tragic  events  of 
the  day  before  crowded  into  her  mind,  and  she 
stopped  smiling.  "W^onder  how  poor  Judy  is  this 
morningr'  she  asked. 

'*0h,  dear,  so  do  I,"  Lois  agreed.  ''What  an 
awful  day  yesterday  was !  Will  you  ever  forget 
the  horror  and  the  suspense  of  that  awful  wait? 
Daddy  is  going  over  this  morning  before  we  leave, 
to  see  how  she  is." 

"Well,  let's  hustle  up  and  get  dressed.  Per- 
haps there's  something  we  can  do,"  Polly  sug- 
gested, and  accordingly  they  hurried,  and  were 
downstairs  before  eight  o'clock. 

They  found  preparations  for  the  day  already 
under  way.  Hawkins  was  busy  filling  two  big 
hampers,  one  with  the  luncheon  for  the  trip,  and 
the  other  with  all  kinds  of  good  things  for  Cyril. 

Dr.  Farwell  had  left  for  the  Blounts'  a  few  min- 
utes before,  and  Gerald  and  his  father  were  in  the 
dining-room. 

"Jolly  old  day,  what!"  Gerald  greeted  as  they 
came  in.     "Couldn't  have  been  better." 

"Why  didn't  you  fly  down,  Jerry?"  Polly  in- 
quired as  she  slipped  into  the  chair  he  held  out 
for  her.  ' '  Then  you  could  have  taken  me  up  with 
you,  and  we  could  have  flown  instead  of  motored." 

Gerald  laughed.  "Well,  to  be  honest,  I  really 
wanted  to  see  Cyril  before  he  goes,  and  I  'm  afraid 
my  chances  would  have  been  pretty  slim,  if  I'd 
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tried  flying  in  the  present  state  of  my  ignorance.*' 

''How  long  before  you  will  be  a  regular  sky 
pilot?"  Lois  asked.  "Have  you  gone  up  alone 
yet!" 

"Rather  not.  I  fly  every  day,  but  always  with 
an  instructor  in  the  back  seat.  It's  not  as  simple 
as  it  looks," 

"Have  some  marmalade,  Polly,"  Mr.  Newton- 
Lownes  said.  "You  must  eat  a  hearty  breakfast, 
because  we  have  rather  a  long  day  ahead." 

"Are  you  sure  Cyril  doesn't  know  we're  com- 
ing?" Lois  inquired. 

"Hasn't  the  least  idea,"  Gerald  assured  her. 
"He  doesn't  even  know  he's  going  to  stop  there. 
Won't  he  be  surprised  when  he  sees  us  waiting 
on  the  platform  for  him!" 

Polly  finished  her  breakfast  first,  and  went  out 
to  the  terrace  to  wait  for  Dr.  Farwell.  He  re- 
turned shortly  in  the  car,  and  reported  that  Judy 
had  slept  all  night,  and  was  better  than  he  had 
expected  to  find  her. 

"Where's  Genevieve?"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes 
asked,  as  she  and  Mrs.  Farwell  joined  them. 

"She  sent  word  that  she  would  stay  with  Judy," 
the  Doctor  replied.  "She's  pretty  well  used  up 
herself.     She  sent  her  love  and  good-by  to  Cyril." 

"What  a  shame  she  won't  come.  The  trip 
would  have  done  her  good,  but  it  would  be  a  hard 
day  for  Judy  without  her,"  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes 
said,  "and  I  rather  imagine  she  knows  it." 
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**It's  dear  and  unselfish  of  her,"  Mrs.  Farwell 
said  kindly,  "and  we'll  miss  her,  I'm  sure." 

*'If  you  are  all  ready,  I  think  we'd  better  start," 
Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  said.  "If  we  have  any 
punctures,  a  little  extra  time  will  help." 

Polly  and  Lois  went  upstairs  for  their  coats 
and  hats. 

"It  may  be  cold  on  the  way  back,"  Polly  said 
as  she  hunted  for  her  sweater. 

AVhen  they  went  out  to  the  car  the  rest  were  al- 
ready settled.  Gerald  was  at  the  wheel,  and  the 
place  beside  him  was  empty. 

"In  front  with  me,  Polly,"  he  called. 

Ivois  took  her  place  between  her  mother  and 
Mrs.  Newton-Lownes.  Mr.  Newton-Lownes  and 
the  Doctor  sat  in  the  small  side-seats,  and  Polly 
settled  down  beside  Gerald.  He  started  the  car, 
and  they  were  soon  on  the  main  road,  with  Pixie's 
Haunt  far  behind. 

"Any  news  from  your  mysterious  package?" 
Polly  whispered. 

* '  Rather ! ' '  Gerald  replied.  "  I  Ve  been  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  tell  you." 

"What  happened?" 

"I've  been  officially  thauked.'* 

"Oh,  Jerry,  how  thrilling!     Tell  me  about  it." 

"I  came  do\\Ti  after  a  flight,  the  other  day, 
and  found  an  official  waiting  for  me.  He  told  me 
to  report  to  tlie  War  Office  that  afternoon.  I  was 
no  end  scared,  but  I  went  of  course,  and  was 
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presented  with  much  ceremony  to  a  gray-haired 
man  who  seemed  to  be  an  all-important  per- 
son." 

Gerald  shifted  his  gears  as  they  climbed  a  steep 
hill,  and  Polly  waited  impatiently.  When  they 
were  on  the  level  again  he  continued: 

''He  told  me  to  sit  do\\Ti,  and  then  he  asked  me 
questions.  Jove,  I  was  in  a  funk,  but  I  told  him 
everything  I  could  remember." 

''Tell  me,"  Polly  demanded. 

"Oh,  about  knowing  Carl,  and  listening  to  his 
rot  about  Germany,  and  then  one  night  when  he 
talked  more  than  usual,  of  getting  a  hint  that  he 
knew  some  spies." 

"Did  he?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  but  old  Carl  didn't  know  they 
were  spies.  They  told  him  they  were  trying  to 
bring  about  an  alliance  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  asked  him  to  help.  He  was  no  end  keen 
on  the  idea,  and  I  pretended  I  was  too.  We  used 
to  talk  about  it  at  night,  and  then  one  day  he  took 
me  to  see  some  men.  I  acted  sort  of  simple  and 
enthusiastic — what's  wrong?" 

Polly's  merry  laugh  had  interrupted  the  story. 
"Nothing.  Only  I  can't  imagine  your  looking 
simple,"  she  apologized.     "Go  on." 

"Oh,  thanks  awfully,"  Gerald  said.  "You 
would  have,  if  you'd  been  there  that  night.  I 
kept  saying:  'Oh,  yes,  sir,  what  a  ripping  idea, 
don't  you  know?'  and  they  thought  I  was  an  awful 
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ass.  I  told  them,  if  I  could  ever  do  anything  to 
help  the  cause  I'd  love  to  do  it.  It  didn't  take  'em 
long  to  decide  that  I  could.  The  old  man,  you  saw 
me  with  in  the  park,  sent  for  me  and  explained 
that  some  information  must  be  sent  to  Germany, 
and  that  a  loyal  countryman  of  mine  was  going 
to  take  it." 

**Was  that  the  German  who  pretended  to  be  an 
Englishman?"  Polly  inquired. 

**Yes.  He  was  no  more  English  than  the 
Kaiser,  but  anyway  the  old  gentleman,  my  true 
friend  and  the  well-wisher  of  my  country,  told  me 
that,  as  a  privilege,  I  would  be  permitted  to  take 
him  the  package.    You  know  the  rest." 

*'Yes,  but  go  on.  What  did  the  man  at  the  War 
OfiSce  say,  after  you  had  told  him?" 

**He  grinned,"  Gerald  replied.  *'He  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  said :  'By  jove !  Not  so  bad 
for  a  beginner!'  Then  he  asked  me  if  the  adven- 
ture had  left  me  with  a  taste  for  more.  I  told  him 
it  most  certainly  had  not, — that  I  had  only  kept 
from  killing  that  man  by  a  miracle,  and  that  I 
much  preferred  the  chances  of  driving  an  aero- 
plane. He  laughed  at  me,  and  then  said :  '  By  the 
way,  young  man,  do  you  happen  to  know  what  was 
in  that  package?'  I  told  him  I  didn't,  but  that 
they'd  made  such  a  fuss  about  it,  I  guessed  it  must 
be  important.  He  whistled  and  then  grinned  some 
more. ' ' 

''But  did  he  tell  you?"  PoUy  asked  excitedly. 
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**He  did  not.  I  prayed  that  he  would,  but  he 
only  said:  'Perhaps  it's  as  well  you  didn't  know. 
It  was  a  rather  dangerous  little  document.  I'd 
tell  you  about  it,  but  I'm  afraid  you  might  remem- 
ber it  when  you  were  up  in  your  machine,  and  it 
might  make  you  lose  control.'  Then  he  became 
very  serious,  and  explained  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  thank  me  publicly  for  the  service  I  had 
rendered,  but  he  shook  my  hand,  and  said  a  lot  of 
things  I  won't  forget  in  a  hurry." 

''Jerry,  I  should  think  you'd  be  so  stuck  up 
that  you'd  die  of  conceit!"  Polly  exclaimed. 
"Just  imagine!  Oh,  why  didn't  he  tell  you  what 
was  in  that  old  package?" 

Gerald  shook  his  head  slowly.  ''Don't  know, 
I'm  sure.  Sometimes  I  wish  he  had,  and  other 
times  I'm  glad  he  didn't,  but  Poll  that  wasn't  all 
he  said." 

"Well,  for  pitj^'s  sake  go  on,  and  tell  me  the 
rest." 

Gerald  hesitated  provokingly.  ' '  You  don 't  sup- 
pose I  took  all  the  credit,  do  you?"  he  inquired. 

"Jerry,  what  do  you  mean?"  Polly  demanded 
conscious  of  the  veiled  hint  in  his  voice. 

"Why,  just  what  I  said.  I  told  him  just  how 
you'd  helped,  and  he  was  quite  properly  im- 
pressed. He  sent  you  the  thanks  of  the  British 
Government  through  my  humble  self.  I'll  get 
out  and  deliver  it  with  a  bow,  if  you  feel  cheated." 

"Cheated?    I  feel  so  puffed  up  that  I  don't 
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know  where  I  am.  Did  he  really  say  that,  Ger- 
ald?" Polly  asked  excitedly. 

*'He  did,  only  in  much  more  formal  words." 

**0H!"  Polly  sighed  deeply,  and  let  her  eyes 
rest  on  the  straight  white  road  ahead.  She  was 
thinking  to  herself.  "I  have  been  ofiScially 
thanked  by  France  and  England.  I  guess  it 's  time 
I  was  going  back  to  America." 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  car  slowed  down 
as  they  came  to  a  tiny  village.  Quaint  little 
thatched-roofed  cottages  lined  the  roadway.  It 
was  market  day  and  as  they  passed  through  the 
market  place,  Gerald's  uniform  caused  the  small 
children  to  cheer  lustily,  and  the  older  people  to 
nod  and  smile  a  greeting. 

A  few  miles  beyond  they  came  to  a  training- 
camp.  Long  rows  of  tents  stretched  out  on  the 
open  moor,  and  English  soldiers  in  their  khaki 
uniforms  were  waiting  for  their  noonday  meal. 
They  saluted  Gerald  much  to  his  amusement,  and 
Polly  and  Lois  waved  to  them  until  they  were  out 
of  sight.  A  little  further  on  they  crossed  a  bridge. 
It  was  guarded  by  a  young  soldier.  He  looked  so 
lonely  that  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  insisted  upon 
stopping  and  giving  him  some  of  their  luncheon. 
Then  as  it  was  a  charming  spot  for  a  i)icnic,  they 
all  got  out  and  had  their  own  luncheon.  The 
soldier  was  only  too  glad  to  talk  to  them.  He 
spoke  with  a  North  country  accent  that  was  very 
hard  for  Polly  and  Lois  to  understand.     Gerald 
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had  to  act  as  interpreter.  They  were  sorry  to 
say  good-by  to  him,  he  was  so  jolly  and  different 
from  any  boy  they  had  ever  imagined.  The  Doc- 
tor, under  the  spell  of  his  blue  eyes  and  broad 
smile,  left  him  all  his  tobacco. 

They  spent  the  night  at  a  cozy  inn  and  were  off 
early  the  next  day. 

Cyril's  train  was  due  to  reach  the  junction  at 
two  o'clock,  but  it  was  nearly  three  before  it  pulled 
in.  Polly  and  Lois  and  Gerald  had  spent  the  time 
after  their  arrival  in  wandering  about  the  tiny 
hamlet.  It  was  just  over  the  border  into  Scot- 
land, but  from  the  difference  in  the  people  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  place,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  tucked  away  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde. 

Polly  discovered  that  the  proprietor  of  the  old 
inn,  where  they  stopped  to  get  a  drink,  was  only 
too  willing  to  talk,  so  she  sat  down  on  the  door- 
step and  began  a  conversation. 

'^Do  you  know  why  the  soldiers  are  coming  this 
way?"  she  inquired.  The  old  man  scratched  his 
head  thoughtfully. 

"Weel  no!  I  really  couldna  say,"  he  replied 
with  weighty  deliberation. 

"Perhaps  the  camp's  on  this  road?"  Polly  sug- 
gested. 

The  old  man  considered  once  more. 

*'As  to  that,  ye  maun  be  richt  but  ye  maun  be 
wrang.    I  couldna  say,"  he  replied. 
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*'Do  you  see  many  soldiers  here?'*  Polly  tried 
again. 

*'Humni.  Weel  I  couldna  say  that  we  see 
mony,  but  I  couldna  say  that  we  dinna  see  ony, 
ye  ken.     There's  a  few  no'  and  again.'* 

"It's  a  terrible  war,  isn't  it!"  Polly  asked  tri- 
umphantly. He  would  have  to  say  either  yes  or 
no  in  answering  this  time,  she  decided,  but  she 
did  not  know  her  Scot. 

**I  dinna  ken  muckle  about  it,  but  I  canna  be- 
lieve that  they  Germans  could  be  verra  profeecient 
in  a  fecht,"  came  the  noncommital  reply. 

*'But  they  are  the  greatest  fighters  in  the 
world,"  Polly  protested.  "They  have  a  dread- 
fully big  army,  and  all  the  men  have  been 
trained. ' '  But  if  she  hoped  to  surprise  her  friend 
she  was  disappointed. 

"Ye  dinna  say,"  he  remarked  condescendingly. 
"Weel,  it'll  no  last  for  lang  no'." 

It  was  Polly  who  was  surprised.  "Why  not!" 
she  inquired.  "Everybody  says  it  may  take  over 
a  year  to  beat  them." 

The  Scotchman  looked  at  her  in  pity  and  de- 
spair. ' '  Losh,  woman, ' '  he  said  impatiently,  *  *  did 
ye  no  tell  me  yersel'  that  our  Scotch  regunents 
were  leaving  for  the  front  the  no'?" 

Polly  nodded  wonderingly. 

"Weel  then,  how  can  ye  blatter  about  a  year  o' 
war  ?  "  he  demanded  with  fine  scorn.  *  *  It  '11  no  tak 
ourladdiesthattimeto  put  a  stop  to  a  penny  fecht. " 
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Polly  felt  decidedly  snubbed;  she  meekly  ad- 
mitted her  error  and  made  haste  to  change  the 
subject.  She  had  counted  twenty-four  "J  couldna 
says,"  when  Gerald  and  Lois,  who  had  been  walk- 
ing up  the  street,  returned  to  say  that  the  train 
was  coming.  They  hurried  back  to  the  platform 
and  waited.  An  old  engine  with  a  heavy  train  of 
cars  pulled  slowly  in.  The  doors  of  the  compart- 
ments opened  before  it  had  quite  stopped,  and  in 
a  moment  the  platform  was  filled  with  laughing, 
jostling,  kilted  soldiers.  It  seemed  like  hunting 
a  needle  in  a  haystack  to  hope  to  find  Cyril  in  such 
a  crowd,  but  Gerald  left  the  girls  by  the  car  and 
went  off  in  search.  They  saw  him  speak  to  an 
officer,  and  heard  several  voices  take  up  the  call 
of  ''Sergeant  Mintern."  A  minute  later  the 
crowd  opened,  and  Cyril  and  Gerald  came  through 
it.  Gerald  just  said  ''Hello,  old  top!"  and  led 
his  astonished  friend  around  the  station  to  the 
waiting  automobile,  and  stood  back  and  enjoyed 
his  surprise. 

Cyril's  delight  was  beyond  words.  He  stood 
and  stammered.  "Why  er — ,  I  say — how  simply 
ripping ! ' ' 

Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  explained  how  they  had 
come,  and  the  rest  added  their  greetings.  Cyril 
shook  hands  with  Lois  first  and  last,  and  held  on 
to  her  hand  as  if  he  were  afraid  she  would  attempt 
to  run  away.  Mr.  Newton-Lownes  recognized  one 
of  the  officers,  and  went  over  to  speak  to  him.    He 
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was  Colonel  Crairer,  an  old  college  chum  of  his, 
and  he  had  known  Mr.  Pendleton  long  ago.  Mr. 
Newton-Lowues  brought  him  back  to  the  car  to 
see  Polly  and  the  rest.  Some  of  the  other  officers 
joined  them.  The  men  went  off  in  search  of  food 
and  tobacco  in  the  village. 

Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  gave  the  big  hamper  to 
Cyril.  He  looked  at  it  hungrily.  "Cheero!"  he 
exclaimed.  "What's  the  matter  with  opening  it 
now?" 

His  superior  officer  slapped  him  on  the  back. 
"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  it,  Sergeant," 
he  said,  laughing,  "as  long  as  you  include  us  in 
the  arrangement." 

"Righto,  er — that  is,  certainly,  sir,"  Cyril  re- 
plied eagerly.     "I  meant  that,  sir." 

The  men  carried  the  hamper  to  a  tree  near  the 
station,  and  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  and  Mrs.  Far- 
well  and  Polly  unpacked  it.  At  sight  of  the  de- 
licious contents,  the  officers  fairly  cheered.  The 
camp-fare  of  the  past  weeks  made  them  all  very 
hungry  for  dainties. 

"What  price  the  village  inn  now!"  laughed 
a  Captain  Bruce.  "I  tell  you,  Miss  Pendleton, 
this  is  like  a  beautiful  dream." 

"Sha'n't  I  spread  you  a  sandwich  with  some 
jam?"  Polly  asked.     "It's  awfully  good,  really.'^ 

"Do,"  replied  the  Captain  gayly,  "and  I'll  bless 
you  from  the  bottom  of  the  trenches." 

"Isn't  there  some  way  we  can  send  these  ham- 
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pers  to  Cyril,  when  lie  is  over  there?"  Mrs.  New- 
ton-Lownes  inquired,  "If  there  is,  we'll  send 
one  off  every  week. ' ' 

"Oh,  thrice  lucky  Cyril!"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
lieutenants.  "That's  really  too  much  attention 
for  a  mere  sergeant.  Think  of  it !  A  hamper  like 
this  every  week,  and  here  I  languish  in  an  officer's 
uniform,  and  no  one  even  promises  to  send  bon 
bons."    He  looked  appealingly  at  Polly. 

"Poor  man  I"  she  said.  "I'd  advise  you  to  be 
very  nice  to  Sergeant  Mintern. ' ' 

"Good  idea,"  laughed  the  Captain.  "We'd 
all  do  most  any  old  thing  for  jellied  chicken, 
what!" 

"You  can  have  my  extra  blanket,  Mintern,"  of- 
fered a  young  jolly-looking  second  lieutenant. 

"And  I've  an  extra  tooth-brush,"  some  one  else 
spoke  up.    "Glad  to  give  it  to  you,  old  man." 

Cyril  laughed  with  the  rest.  * '  Thanks  awfully. 
I'll  accept.  I'll  swap  'em  for  the  minced  ham  and 
marmalade,  and  now  just  to  prove  I  am  a  gener- 
ous sort  of  chap,  I'll  let  you  finish  up  the  rest  of 
this,"  he  said,  getting  up  and  looking  at  Lois. 

"Will  you  go  for  a  walk?"  he  asked  shyly. 
Lois  nodded,  and  they  went  off  towards  the  village. 

"Fine  chap.  One  of  the  best  men  I've  got," 
Colonel  Crairer  said  enthusiastically,  and  then 
lowered  his  voice  and  went  on  talking.  The  rest 
of  the  officers  ate  and  asked  questions  of  Gerald 
between  bites.    They  were  a  splendid  set  of  men, 
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full  of  wit  and  good-comradeship,  and  just  now 
pathetically  grateful  to  Mrs.  Newton-Lownes  for 
her  thoughtful  generosity. 

Cyril  and  Lois  sauntered  slowly  along  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  rest.  They  were  both  si- 
lent.   At  last  Cyril  said : 

'*I  say,  Lois,  you  know,  you  haven't  any  idea 
what  this  all  means  to  me. ' ' 

Lois  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

'*I  mean  your  being  here  and,  and  my  seeing 
you  before  I  go,"  he  faltered.  "I  was  no  end 
down  in  tlie  dumps  when  I  thought  of  going  with- 
out a  word.  It's,  it's  ripping!  I'll  think  of  it 
over  there,  and  I'll — why,  I  won't  mind  half  so 
much. ' ' 

Lois  flushed  and  laughed  her  own  special  little 
laugh. 

*  *  I  was  awfully  afraid  that  they  'd  decide  not  to 
go,  or  it  would  rain,"  she  said  simply.  ^'You'll 
write  me,  won't  you,  Cyril?  I'll  love  getting  let- 
ters from  the  trenches." 

"Will  you  love  getting  love-letters?"  Cyril 
asked  mischievously,  and  they  both  laughed  heart- 
ily.    Then  Cyril  grew  serious. 

"When  are  you  going  back  to  America?"  he 
asked. 

* ' Next  week, ' '  Lois  replied.  ' '  We  have  our  res- 
ervations on  the  steamer.    Why?" 

Cyril  looked  at  the  track  for  inspiration,  took 
a  deep  breath,  and  said,  hurriedly:    "I  say,  Lois, 
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please  don't  think  I'm  balmy  in  the  crumpet,  when 
I  say  what  I  want  to.    I  really  mean  it. ' ' 

*'Yes?"  Lois  asked  gently. 

"Well,  you  see,  a  fellow  gets  to  thinking  a  bit 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  when  he's  going  to  war," 
he  continued.  **0f  course,  I  don't  expect  to  be 
killed ;  I  'm  going  to  try  jolly  hard  not  to  be,  but 
some  of  us  have  got  to — well,  to  stay  out  there,  you 
know,  and  I  may  be  one  of  them,  and  if  I  am — 
why — " 

''Cyril,  what  nonsense  you  are  talking!"  Lois 
protested.  "Please  stop.  You're  not  going  to — 
to  be  killed.  You're  going  to  win  the  Victoria 
Cross  and  come  marching  home  a  hero.  I  know 
you  are.  If  you  don't,  I'll  be  terribly  disap- 
pointed." 

The  distant  tramp  of  the  soldiers  returning  to 
the  station  warned  them  that  the  time  was  nearly 
up.  Cyril  took  both  of  Lois '  hands,  and  held  them 
tight. 

"And  if  I  do  win  the  V.  C,"  he  said  earnestly, 
' '  Lois,  may  I — you  see,  I — will  you  ? ' ' 

Lois  looked  at  him  with  shining  eyes  and  a  faint 
suggestion  of  a  smile.  Then  she  said  softly: 
"You  may  bring  it  to  America,  Cyril,  and,  and 
I  will,"  she  promised. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

GOOD-BY 

The  next  week,  the  Farwells  and  Polly  bade 
farewell  to  Pixie's  Haunt.  It  was  a  sad  parting. 
The  war  had  done  much  to  bring  them  all  near 
together  in  the  common  bond  of  sympathy,  and 
work,  and  though  no  one  mentioned  it,  they  all 
felt  that  if  things  turned  out  as  they  hoped,  Cyril 
and  Lois  would  bind  them  still  closer. 

Even  Polly  was  a  little  depressed  when  the  hour 
of  actual  leaving  arrived. 

''I  don't  see  why  it  didn't  rain,"  she  said  crossly 
to  Gerald.  '*It  would  have  made  going  so  much 
easier.    But  do  look  at  this  wasteful  sunshine." 

They  were  in  the  automobile  waiting  in  the  court 
for  the  others.  Gerald  had  come  down  purposely 
to  run  them  up  to  London,  where  they  would  take 
the  train  to  Liverpool. 

**What  do  you  want  it  to  rain  for?  We've  had 
a  deluge  for  three  days,"  he  said  in  answer  to 
Polly. 

*'Yes,  and  on  any  one  of  them  I  would  have 
gladly  gone,"  Polly  returned.  **  Anything  sadder 
and  drearier  than  that  garden  yesterday,  I  never 
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saw,  but  to-day,  why  I  want  to  be  in  it  and  stay 
in  it." 

**Stay  in  what?"  asked  Genevieve,  as  she  and 
Judy  came  across  the  lawn.     "Bed?" 

"Goodness,  no,  the  rose  garden,"  Polly  replied. 
"I'm  just  kicking  about  this  glorious  weather." 

"Don't — it  may  turn  to  rain,  if  it  hears  you," 
Genevieve  begged;  "and  we  do  want  the  country 
to  be  cheerful  when  our  Belgians  arrive." 

"When  do  you  expect  them?" 

"In  a  day  or  two,"  Judy  replied.  "Twenty  of 
them.  Think  of  it,  and  some  of  them  without 
hands." 

"Don't I  I  can't  bear  even  to  hear  about  it," 
Polly  pleaded.  "They'll  keep  you  busy  taking 
care  of  them,  won't  they?" 

"I  hope  so,"  Judy  said  quietly. 

"When  is  your  Belgian  family  coming?"  Polly 
asked  Gerald. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  "The  Pater  of- 
fered to  give  three  rooms  to  them  ages  ago,  but 
they've  not  showed  up  so  far.  When  the  com- 
mittee remembers  the  offer,  I  suppose  we'll  be 
swamped.    But,  cheero,  I'll  be  away  by  then." 

Polly  saw  the  expression  on  Judy's  face,  as  Ger- 
ald spoke,  and  hastened  to  change  the  subject. 

'^We  '11  never  get  to  London  at  this  rate.  What 
do  you  suppose  is  keeping  the  others?  Oh,  Lois, 
do  hurry ! ' ' 
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The  rest  came  out  with  Lois  in  response  to  her 
call.  Mrs,  Newton-Lownes  was  not  going  up  to 
London,  but  Mr.  Newton-Lownes  was.  He  in- 
sisted on  seeing  his  guests  on  the  steamer. 

There  were  more  hurried  good-bys  and  prom- 
ises of  another  meeting  soon,  before  the  car  fin- 
ally started  on  its  way  to  London.  It  was  an 
eventful  trip.  All  along  the  road  they  met  troops 
that  were  marching  to  camp,  and  Polly  and  Lois 
were  kept  busy  waving. 

**I  hope  I  never  hear  'Tipperary'  again,"  Lois 
said.  "The  very  sound  of  it  makes  me  want  to 
weep.     Just  hear  those  boys." 

Up  the  road  a  regiment  were  swinging  along 
singing  lustily: 

"It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary, 
It 's  a  long  way  to  go. ' ' 

Lois'  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears,  and  Polly,  in 
the  front  seat  beside  Gerald,  ground  her  heel  sav- 
agely into  the  floor  of  the  car. 

"The  thing  does  get  you  somehow,  doesn't  itf " 
Gerald  agreed. 

They  stopped  for  luncheon  at  an  inn.  It  was 
typically  English,  and  Polly  and  Lois  were  de- 
lighted with  the  one  long  table  in  the  front  parlor 
reserved  for  motor  guests.  The  room  fairly  bris- 
tled with  starchy  white  curtains,  and  all  the  furni- 
ture was  covered  in  flowery  chintz. 

It  was  a  short  trip  to  London  from  there,  and 
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by  three  o'clock  they  were  again  settled  in  their 
hotel. 

Gerald  took  Polly  and  Lois  for  a  last  farewell 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  a  moving  picture  in 
the  evening,  where  they  saw  some  Indian  scenes 
which  amused  them  very  much. 

**You  know  we  really  don't  have  Indians  just 
loose  about  the  streets  like  that  in  New  York," 
PoUy  explained  to  Gerald.  *'What  few  we  have 
left,  we  keep  carefully  on  reservations.'* 

"Do  you  now?"  Gerald  laughed.  **I  thought 
that  they  camped  on  Broadway." 

''Well,  that's  no  sillier  than  some  of  the  things 
you  say  about  America,"  Polly  retorted.  *'You 
know,  I'd  love  to  have  you  come  over  on  a  visit. 
You'd  be  so  surprised." 

"Well,  I  suppose  some  day  I  may  gratify  that 
wish.  That  is,  of  course,  if  I  get  an  invitation. 
How  about  it,  Lois?" 

Lois  pretended  not  to  understand  just  what  he 
meant. 

"Of  course  you'll  be  invited,  Jerry,"  she  said. 
"We  all  want  you  to  come  and  to  stay  as  long  as 
you  like." 

"No,  I  want  an  engraved  affair,  date  and  time, 
and  beg  to  announce,  and  all  the  rest,"  he  per- 
sisted. 

Lois  blushed. 

"Oh,  Jerry,  you're  such  a  tease!"  she  whis- 
pered.   "Please    stop!"    and   because    Gerald's 
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curiosity  was  satisfied  by  Lois'  blush  and  his 
worst  fears  realized,  he  did  stop,  and  sat  in  glum 
silence  for  the  rest  of  the  picture,  wondering  on 
the  ways  of  other  "fellows"  not  possessed  with 
his  sensible  views. 

The  next  day  they  left  for  Liverpool,  and  Ger- 
ald and  his  father  went  with  them  and  saw  them  on 
the  steamer.  Then  because  Gerald  had  to  return 
at  once,  they  said  good-by  without  waiting  for  the 
boat  to  start. 

''If  you  get  any  news  about  Cyril,  let  me 
know,  won't  you?"  Lois  begged.  "He'll  never 
tell  me  anything  exciting  that  he  does,  but  you 
can." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Gerald  inquired.  "All 
his  brave  deeds!  I  like  your  cheek.  Why  won't 
mine  do  just  as  well?  They'll  probably  be  more 
thrilling. ' ' 

"But  not  to  Lo,"  Polly  informed  him.  "You 
write  about  your  adventures  to  me,  Jerry,  and 
about  Cyril's  to  her." 

"Righto,  I  will,  whenever  I  get  a  chance. 
Honor  bright!"  he  promised.  "It's  been  awfully 
jolly  having  you  with  us  this  Summer,"  he  said, 
* '  and  I  '11  miss  you  no  end. ' ' 

"Come  along,  Gerald,"  his  father  interrupted. 
"We  must  go,  unless  you  want  to  overstay  your 
leave. ' ' 

"Rather  not!"  exclaimed  Gerald.  "Good-by, 
everybody.    'Bon  voyage'  as  our  Ally  says." 
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**Good-by,  Jerry,"  Polly  said,  ''and  good  luck. 
iYou've  been  awfully  good  to  us." 

*'I  say,  I  wish  you  were  not  going,"  Gerald 
whispered.  "I'll  never  see  my  fair  Demoiselle 
tripping  do^vn  the  stairway  again.    Worse  luck." 

*'And  I'll  miss  my  Lochinvar,"  Polly  replied. 

**I've  still  your  favor,  anyway,"  Gerald 
laughed,  *'and  I'll  wear  it  whenever  I  fly.  Then 
I'm  sure  to  be  lucky." 

* '  You  will  be,  if  wishes  go  for  anything, ' '  Polly 
said  seriously, — ''the  luckiest  man  in  all  Eng- 
land." 

"Thanks,  Polly."  They  shook  hands;  their 
parting  was  unaffected  and  sincere,  as  befitted 
good  friends. 

"Polly  was  a  jolly  good  little  pal,"  Gerald 
thought  to  himself,  as  he  waved  a  final  good-by 
from  the  dock,  and  Polly  watched  him  disappear 
with  something  of  the  same  thought  in  her  mind 
about  him. 

"We're  off,  at  last,"  she  said  a  little  later,  aa 
she  felt  the  first  throb  of  the  machinery  and  the 
big  boat  backed  away  from  the  dock. 

"Good-by,  dear  old  England!" 

"Did  you  love  it  as  much  as  you  thought  you 
would,  darlingi"  Mrs.  Farwell  asked,  putting  an 
arm  around  her. 

"Yes,  Aunt  Kate,  I  did,  but  I  didn't  feel  nearly 
as  English  as  I  thought  I  would,  and  I'm,  oh,  so 
glad  to  be  going  home!" 
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''Come  on  down  to  the  cabin,"  Lois  said,  ''we've 
quite  a  bit  of  mail. ' ' 

They  all  went  down  together,  and  Lois  found  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Koniloff.  In  it  he  regretted  that 
he  had  not  seen  her  in  London,  as  he  had  hoped. 
He  spoke  quaintly  of  delightful  sailings  on  the  SS. 
Majesty,  and  hoped  when  he  had  finished  some 
work  for  his  government  that  he  would  again  sail 
to  great  America  and  see  his  small  but  respected 
friend. 

"The  darling,"  said  Lois.  "I  hope  he  will 
come  some  day." 

"Don't  lose  that  letter,  dear,"  her  father  said. 
"It's  weU  worth  keeping;  you  must  answer  it." 

"Of  course,  I  will,  the  first  calm  day  we  have," 
Lois  agreed. 

Polly  had  a  line  from  Captain  Letts.  She  had 
written  him  when  they  knew  the  date  they  were  to 
sail,  to  tell  him  how  sorry  she  was  that  they  could 
not  go  back  with  him. 

"Do  listen  what  he  writes,"  she  said,  reading 
the  letter.    ' '  Isn  't  it  dreadful  ? ' ' 

''Dear  Little  Lady: 

"Many  thanks  for  your  pretty  note.  I,  too,  am 
sorry  we  cannot  carry  out  the  plan  for  a  return 
trip  with  me.  My  boat  and  I  are  doing  duty  as  a 
troop  ship,  and  you  would  not  enjoy  traveling  with 
us,  I  fear.  Tell  Miss  Farwell  that  the  gun  mounts 
have  come  in  handy  of  late,  so  that  I  will  have  to 
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put  off  her  scheme  for  turning  them  into  flower 
pots  until  a  future  date.  A  pleasant  and  safe  trip 
to  you  all.  I  will  look  forward  to  seeing  you  when 
this  terrible  war  is  over. 

* '  Your  sincere  friend, 

*' Captain  Letts." 

"Just  imagine,"  Lois  said,  **guns  on  the  Maj- 
esty! Do  you  remember  the  way  I  laughed  at 
the  idea  on  the  way  over?" 

** Girls,  girls,  how  dreadful  this  is!"  Mrs.  Far- 
well  looked  up  from  the  letter  she  was  reading. 
' '  M.  Galbre  has  been  badly  wounded,  and  has  lost 
one  arm." 

''That  splendid  man!  How  dreadful!"  Polly 
exclaimed. 

* '  Poor,  poor  Mme.  Galbre  1 ' '  Lois  said.  * '  Is  she 
terribly  upset?" 

*'No,  she  is  as  brave  as  ever,"  Mrs.  Farwell  re- 
plied, tears  in  her  voice.  ''Her  last  words  in  the 
letter  are:     'It  was  for  France.'  " 

The  Doctor  looked  up  and  said  very  seriously : 
*'It  has  been  a  privilege  to  know  and  call  friends, 
the  people  we  have  met  on  our  trip.  I  hope  we 
may  continue  to  call  them  so  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives." 

And  the  others  silently  agreed  with  him. 

The  following  five  days  at  sea  passed  quickly. 
The  ship  was  crowded,  and  there  were  many 
interesting  passengers  aboard.    Every  one  was 
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knitting  or  sewing  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  war 
was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 

There  was  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bel- 
gian suiferers,  and,  the  last  night,  the  captain 
gave  a  dinner,  and  the  orchestra  played,  "Rule 
Britannia,"  ''The  Marseillaise,"  and  last  of  all 
*'The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

"Come  out  on  deck,"  Polly  suggested,  when  the 
music  stopped.  "We  ought  to  be  able  to  see  land 
soon." 

"Land  and  home,"  Lois  said.  "Just  imagine 
it.  Poll!  Isn't  it  a  shame,  we  can't  dock  until 
morning!" 

They  walked  up  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  stood 
leaning  on  the  rail  and  looking  down  into  the 
water. 

* '  We  Ve  been  away  for  five  months,  and  I  feel  as 
if  it  had  been  five  years,"  Lois  said  wonderingly. 

"So  much  has  happened  that  it  does  seem 
longer,  doesn't  it?"  Polly  agreed.  "We  haven't 
done  half  the  things  we  intended  to.  No  visit  to 
Scotland  with  Uncle  Roddy." 

"And  no  trip  through  Switzerland  with  Cyril 
and  Jerry,"  Lois  added.  "Poll,  I  feel  different 
somehow,  do  you?" 

"W^hat  do  you  mean,  older?" 

"Perhaps,  but  changed.  Do  you  remember 
how  cross  I  was  just  before  we  left,  because  I 
couldn't  go  to  that  silly  Art  School  dance?'* 

"Yes." 
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''Well,  I  can't  imagine  now  why  I  ever  felt 
that  way." 

Polly  did  not  answer  at  once. 

**I  guess  I'm  different,  too,"  she  said  presently. 
**I  haven't  thought  about  people  the  way  I  used 
to.  Guess  I've  been  too  busy  with  things.  I 
haven't  even  written  letters,  and  I  meant  to,  es- 
pecially to  Betty,  but — " 

"We  didn't  have  much  time  for  letters,  did 
we?"  Lois  asked.  "I  can't  believe  it's  all  over, 
and  we're  really  home.  How  strange  it  will  be, 
too,  not  to  see  all  the  men  in  khaki,  and  to  sort  of 
go  back  to  the  old  way  of  doing  things." 

"But  don't  you  see  we  can't?"  Polly  protested. 
"We  never  can  go  back.  Imagine  just  sitting 
around,  and  now  and  then  going  to  a  party  or  a 
theater.  Why,  we  just  couldn't!  AYe'll  have  to 
work  hard  all  the  time  for  those  poor  men  over 
there. ' ' 

"Let's  get  some  of  the  girls  to  help  us,  and  have 
regular  days  to  work,"  Lois  said.  "Mother  was 
saying  yesterday  that  we  should  all  join  the  Red 
Cross." 

"I  suppose  that  is  the  best  way,  if  we  really 
want  to  help, ' '  Polly  agreed.  '  *  Oh,  dear,  now  that 
we're  almost  home,  I  am  simply  crazy  to  begin 
things.     Lo,  you  must  learn  to  knit." 

"Never,  I  simply  can't.  I'll  make  bandages 
and  sew,  but  I  won 't  knit,  besides  the  war  will  be 
over  before  it  gets  really  cold." 
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The  lights  from  the  land  were  already  visible, 
but  the  girls  had  been  so  intent  on  their  talk  that 
they  had  not  noticed  it  before. 

''Look,"  Polly  pointed.  "I'll  bet  that's  Coney 
Island,  or  Eockaway,  or  one  of  those  places. 
Lois,  we're  really  home." 

"Yes,  you're  really  home,"  Dr.  Farwell  said 
coming  up  behind  them.  "But  as  we  can't  land 
until  morning,  you'd  better  both  go  to  bed,  so  that 
you  can  be  up  bright  and  early.  It's  late,  you 
know. ' ' 

"Is  it  really?  Jemima!  We've  been  talking 
our  heads  off,"  Polly  exclaimed.  "We'll  be  dead 
in  the  morning.  Come  on,  Lo,'*  and  they  went 
down  to  their  cabin. 

The  next  day  was  cold  and  raw.  A  heavy  mist 
hung  over  the  bay  and  almost  hid  the  skyline  of 
the  downtown  buildings  from  view.  There  was  a 
confusion  of  fog  horns  and  whistles,  and  the  big 
boat  made  a  clumsy  and  awkward  landing.  As  it 
neared  the  dock,  Polly  and  Lois  were  eagerly 
watching  for  Uncle  Roddy  and  Bob. 

"There  they  are!"  Polly  cried  as  she  caught 
sight  of  them  in  the  crowd,  "right  by  the  gang- 
plank.   Oh,  look!    Bob  sees  us." 

They  waved  frantically,  and  Bob  and  Uncle 
Roddy  waved  back.  At  last,  after  waiting  and 
standing  down  on  the  lower  deck  for  a  long  time, 
the  gangplank  was  lowered  and  they  could  go 
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ashore.  Polly  and  Lois,  followed  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Farwell,  were  the  first  passengers  off  the  boat, 
and  Polly  ran  straight  to  her  uncle. 

*'0h,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you!"  she  said  excit- 
edly, as  she  kissed  him. 

People  never  say  anything  sensible  when  they 
greet  one  another  after  a  long  absence.  There  is 
always  a  medley  of  broken-off  sentences,  exclama- 
tions, and  a  host  of  questions  that  are  never  an- 
swered. Such  was  the  case  now.  Polly  and  Lois 
tried,  in  the  first  few  minutes,  to  recount  all  their 
adventures,  and  Bob  asked  them  questions  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  not  until  they  had  all  settled 
down  to  wait  for  the  Customs  inspector  to  go 
through  their  trunks,  that  they  stopped  talking 
long  enough  to  listen. 

Bob  and  the  girls  sat  on  Polly's  big  trunk. 

*'Well,"  Bob  inquired,  ''how  are  you?  Really, 
your  letters  were  so  jerl^,  that  I  couldn't  make 
out  much  about  what  you  were  doing ;  though  there 
was  one  fact  I  did  get  without  any  room  for 
doubts." 

"What  was  that?"  Polly  inquired. 

Bob  coughed  and  looked  solemn. 

"I  learned  that  Gerald  Newton-Lownes  was  the 
one  perfect  authority  on  every  subject,"  he  re- 
plied with  pretended  sincerity,  "and  that  Cyril 
Mintern  was  the  handsomest  boy  that  ever  lived." 

Polly  and  Lois  both  laughed. 
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''Well,  he  is,"  Lois  replied.  "Quite  the  hand- 
somest, especially  in  his  uniform." 

''But  where  did  you  get  the  idea  that  Jerry  was 
such  an  authority?"  Polly  inquired. 

"What  a  question!  From  you.  I  knew  before 
I  opened  your  letters,  that  almost  the  first  words 
would  be:     'Jerry  says,'  "  Bob  teased. 

Polly  opened  her  eyes  wide  in  surprise.  "Why, 
what  nonsense!"  she  said.  "Jerry  was  a  dear, 
but  I  didn't  think  I  quoted  him  much.  We  very 
seldom  agreed  on  anything." 

"And  was  he  'perfectly  sweet'  in  his  uniform, 
too?"  Bob  inquired.  He  was  leading  up  to  some- 
thing, and  he  did  not  want  to  spoil  the  climax. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Polly  replied  provokingly.  "Toe 
sweet  for  words,  but  most  boys  are  handsome  in  a 
uniform. ' ' 

**Do  you  think  I  stand  a  chance  of  being  sweet, 
too?"  Bob  asked  carelessly. 

"You!  Why,  Bob,  what  do  you  mean?"  Polly 
and  Lois  asked  together. 

"Well,"  Bob  was  provokingly  slow;  "you  see, 
it's  this  way.  I  knew  that  you  two  would  come 
back  with  your  heads  full  of  uniforms  and  soldiers, 
and  I  just  didn't  dare  stay  a  plain  blue-serge  citi- 
zen, so — " 

"So  what?"  Polly  demanded.  "Bobby,  what 
have  you  done?" 

"I've  joined  a  Hospital  Unit,  and  I'm  going 
over  to  do  my  bit,"  Bob  replied.    "Of  course,  it's 
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not  like  being  a  real  soldier,  but  it's  not  our  war 
yet,  you  see,  I  thought  I'd  go  over  so  that  when 
we  did  join  in,  I'd  be  on  the  spot." 

*'0h!"  Polly  uttered  the  little  word  with  a  for- 
lorn bewildered  sigh.  She  had  expected  this, 
from  the  day  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  it  had 
come. 

**Bob,  you  splendid  brother  of  mine!"  Lois  ex- 
claimed. *'I  knew  you'd  go,  and  now  you  can 
look  up  Cyril,  when  you  get  to  Belgium.  It's  just 
great  of  you,  and  I'm  so  proud!" 

Bob  patted  her  hand,  but  he  was  looking  at 
Polly. 

**  Well,  what's  wrong?  The  uniform  is  very  be- 
coming, and  I'll  do  my  best  to  look  sweet,"  he 
teased. 

"Oh,  Bob,  don't  be  silly,"  Polly  begged.  ''I'm 
so  surprised  and  miserable,  and  happy  and  proud 
and — well,  I  think  I'm  going  to  cry." 

Bob  laughed  joyfully. 

"Hurrah!  Then  I'm  not  quite  cut  out  by  the 
beautiful  Jerry!"  he  said. 

"Cut  out!  Oh,  Bobby,  how  silly  you  are!" 
Polly  answered  between  laughter  and  tears. 
"Jerry's  all  right ;  he's  nice  and  aU  that,  but  you — 
well,  you're  Bobby,  and — " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  never  finished,  for 
Uncle  Roddy  and  the  inspector  interrupted  them. 

Polly  opened  her  trunk. 

"By  the  way,  Bob,"  Uncle  Roddy  asked,  "did 
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you  give  Lois  the  cablegram  that  came  for  her  this 
morning?" 

**No,  I  didn't.  I  forgot  all  about  it,"  Bob  ex- 
plained. ''Here  it  is."  He  pulled  out  a  yellow 
envelope  from  his  pocket. 

Lois  took  it  eagerly. 

"Oh,  Poll,"  she  said.  **I'm  almost  afraid  to 
open  it." 

*'Give  it  to  me  then,"  Polly  suggested.  Lois 
handed  it  to  her  with  trembling  fingers. 

Polly  opened  it,  read  the  message,  and  handed 
it  back  to  her. 

"Read  it  yourself,  Lo,"  she  said  with  sup- 
pressed excitement. 

Lois  looked  at  the  yellow  sheet  before  her.  Her 
head  was  swimming  and  her  heart  thumping. 
This  is  what  she  read: 

"Cyril  wins  the  Victoria  Cross. 

(Signed)     "Gerald." 
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CONCLUSION 

Polly  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  out  on 
the  busy  street  below.  Her  thoughts  were  very 
far  away,  and  very  confused. 

Uncle  Roddy  left  his  chair  by  the  fireplace  and 
came  over  to  her.  They  were  alone  for  the  first 
time  that  day. 

*'Well,  Tiddle-de-Winks,  what's  it  all  about?" 
he  asked,  putting  his  arm  around  her. 

''It's  all  rather  dreadful  and  perplexing,** 
Polly  replied  slowly.  ''I  feel  a  hundred  years 
old." 

"Was  it  very  tragic?"  Uncle  Eoddy  asked 
gently. 

Polly  considered.  *'No,  not  tragic, — splendid. 
Oh,  Uncle  Roddy,  if  you  had  only  been  with  us! 
It  was  all  so  fine.  Those  boys  going  off  to  war 
and  laughing  about  it.  It's  been  a  thrilling  ex- 
perience, but  it  makes  me  feel  so  very  small. ' ' 

''And  you  don't  like  that,  eh?"  Uncle  Roddy 
laughed.  "Well,  neither  do  I,  Tiddle-de-Winks, 
and  I  '11  admit  I  feel  small  too.  Suppose  we  try  to 
find  something  to  do,  that  will  make  us  feel  a  little 
bit  bigger.'* 
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*' That's  what  I've  been  thinking,"  Polly  said 
slowly.    * '  There  is  so  much  to  be  done. ' ' 

**Then  we'll  do  some  of  it." 

They  stood  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  watching 
the  lights  reflected  on  the  wet  pavements. 

**But  it's  been  a  worth-while  adventure,  hasn't 
it,  dear?"  Uncle  Roddy  asked. 

Polly  nodded.  ''The  most  worth-while  of  all," 
she  said.     "I  wonder  what  the  next  will  be?" 

''Work?" 

"Yes,  hard  work  until  after  the  war,  and 
then—" 

"But  that's  thinking  rather  far  ahead,  isn't  it?" 
Uncle  Roddy  protested. 

Polly  laughed.  Her  expression  changed  from 
dreamy  speculation  to  lively  interest. 

"Indeed,  it's  not,"  she  said  gayly.  "I  know 
what  the  first  chapter  of  the  adventure  after  the 
•war  will  be — Lois'  wedding." 
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Polly  Pendleton  is  a  resource- 
ful, widc'awake  American  girl 
who  goes  to  a  boarding  school 
on  the  Hudson  River  some  miles 
above  New  York.  By  her  pluck 
and  resourcefulness,  she  soon 
makes  a  place  for  herself  and 
this  she  holds  right  through  tha 
course.  The  account  of  boarding 
school  life  is  faithful  and  pleas- 
ing and  will  attract  every  girl  iij 
her  teens. 


Cloth,  large  12  mo.     Illustrated 

1  POLLY'S  FIRST  YEAR  AT  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

2  POLLY'S  SUMMER  VACATION 

3  POLLY'S  SENIOR  YEAR  AT  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

4  POLLY  SEES  THE  WORLD  AT  WAR 
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CHARMING  STORIES  FOR  GIRLS 

The  Corner  House  Girls  Series 

By  GRACE  BROOKS  HILL 


^e  CORNER 
HOUSE  GIRLS 


Four  girls  from  eight  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  receive  word  that  a  rich 
bachelor  uncle  has  died,  leaving 
them  the  old  Corner  House  he  occu- 
pied. They  move  into  it  and  then 
the  fun  begins.  What  they  find  and 
do  will  provoke  many  a  hearty 
laugh.  Later,  they  enter  school  and 
make  many  friends.  One  of  these  in- 
vites the  girls  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
at  a  bungalow  owned  by  her  parents, 
and  the  adventures  they  meet  with 
make  very  interesting  reading. 
Clean,  wholesome  stories  of  humor 
and  adventure,  sure  to  appeal  to  all 
young  girls. 


1  CORNER  HOUSE  GIRLS. 

2  CORNER  HOUSE  GIRLS  AT  SCHOOL. 

3  CORNER  HOUSE  GIRLS  UNDER  CANVAS. 

4  CORNER  HOUSE  GIRLS  IN  A  PLAY. 

5  CORNER  HOUSE  GIRLS'  ODD  FIND. 

6  CORNER  HOUSE  GIRLS  ON  A  TOUR. 

7  CORNER  HOUSE  GIRLS  GROWING  UP. 

8  CORNER  HOUSE  GIRLS  SNOWBOUND. 

9  CORNER  HOUSE  GIRLS  ON  A  HOUSEBOAT. 

10  CORNER  HOUSE  GIRLS  AMONG  THE  GYPSIES. 

11  CORNER  HOUSE  GIRLS  ON  PALM  ISLAND. 
13  THE  CORNER  HOUSE  GIRLS  SOLVE  A 
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CHICKEN  UHLE  JANE  SERIES 

By  LILY  MUNSELL  RITCHIE 


Chicken  Little  Jane  is  a' 
Western  prairie  girl  who 
lives  a  happy,  outdoor  life 
in  a  country  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  to  turn 
around.  She  is  a  wide- 
awake, resourceful  girl 
who  will  instantly  win  her 
way  into  the  hearts  of 
other  girls.  And  what 
good  times  she  has  ! — with 
her  pets,  her  friends,  and 
her  many  interests. 
"Chicken  Little"  is  the  af- 
fectionate nickname  given  to  her  when  she  is 
very,  very  good,  but  when  she  misbehaves  it  is 
"Jane" — just  Jane! 

Adventures  of  Chicken  Little  Jane 
Chicken  Little  Jane  on  the  "Big  John" 
Chicken  Little  Jane  Comes  to  Town 

With  numerous  illustrations  in  pen  and  ink 
By  CHARLES  D.  HUBBARD 
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Elizabeth  Ann  Series 

By  JOSEPHINE  LAWRENCE 

For  Qirlsfrom  7  to  12 
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Elizabeth  Ann  is  a  little  girl  whom  we 
first  meet  on  a  big  train,  travelling  all 
alone.   Her  father  and  mother  have  sail- 
ed for  Japan,  and  she  is  sent  back  East 
to  visit  at  first  one  relative's  home,  and 
then  another.        Of  course,  she  meets 
many  new  friends,  some  of  whom  she 
is  quite  happy  with,  while  others — but 
you  must  read  the  stories  for  yourself. 
Every  other  girl  who  reads  the  first  of  these  charming 
books  will  want  all  the  rest;  for  Elizabeth  Ann  is  certain* 
ly  worth  the  cultivating. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ELIZABETH  ANN 

ELIZABETH  ANN  AT  MAPLE  SPRING 

ELIZABETH  ANN'S  SIX  COUSINS 
ELIZABETH  ANN  and  DORIS. 
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LINDA  LANE  SERIES 

By  Josephine  Lawrence 

For  Girls  from  12  to  15 

Cloth  [Large  12  Mo.  iLLusTRAneo 


"The  trouble  with  Linda  Lane," 
said  Mrs.  Quincy,  "was  that  she 
'couldn't  get  along  with  folks.' "  As 
everyone  knows,  a  girl  needs  friends 
to  lover  her  and  believe  in  her.  It 
isn't  to  be  wondered  at  that  Linda 
wasn't  happy.  Then  little  Miss  Gilly 
came  to  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  the 
only  home  Linda  knew,  and  took  the 
girl  home  with  her.  A  new  life  be- 
gins for  Linda,  and  she  finds,  to  her 
surprise  and  delight,  how  to  get  along 
with  people,  how  to  make  friends,  and 
slowly  and  surely  how  to  be  happy. 

Linda  admires  independence  above 
all  other  traits  of  character.  She  has 
plenty  of  that  quality  herself  and  she 
is  the  kind  of  girl  who  not  only 
cheerfully  fights  her  own  battles,  but 
those  of  the  weaker  who  cannot  de- 
fend themselves.  She  is  "bossy,"  lovable,  impatient  and  loyal,  a 
bom  manager,  whose  plans  invariably  vsrork  out  to  satisfactory 
conclusions,  and  Linda  has  a  definite  plan  which  gradually  un- 
folds in  these  books  written  about  her— the  sort  of  plan  only  a 
girl  without  a  home  and  parents  of  her  own  could  think  of  and 
carry  to  completion,  Linda  Lane  knows  what  she  wants  and  she 
is  willing  to  work  and  trust  to  her  own  efforts  to  make  her 
wishes  come  true. 

1.  LINDA  LANE. 

2.  LINDA  LANE  HELPS  OUT. 
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JUDITH  AND  JANE 

By  Eleanore  Myers  Jewett 

Author  of  "Wonder  Talcs  from  Tibet"  and 
"Egyptian  Talcs  of  Magic" 
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IlIvUstrated 


This  is  the  story  of  two  very  differ- 
ent girls  who  became  friends.  They 
began  by  being  anything  but  friendly 
and  Jane  who  was  "new"  found  life 
in  school  rather  unpleasant.  Then 
came  the  play  and  the  mystery  of  the 
flowers  and  things  cleared  up  a  bit, 
only  to  grow  darker  with  the  affair 
of  Alys'  book.  Strange  that  Judy, 
who  apparently  had  so  much  to  make 
her  happy,  should  be  envious  of 
Jane,  who  had  so  little !  Judy,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  happy  as  might  have 
been  expected.  As  for  Jane,  troubles 
came  her  way  thick  and  fast,  and  with 
the  accident  as  a  dreadful  climax  to 
the  misunderstanding  in  school,  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  left 
for  her  to  cling  to.  But  Jane  found 
that  trouble,  met  by  a  brave  heart, 
wins  friends,  and  friends -mean  more  than  anything  else. 

All  sorts  of  wonderful  things  happened  after  Judith  and  Jane 
became  friends.  And  then  the  thrilling  adventure  that  might 
have  ended  so  tragically !  It  was  a  friend  again  who  saved  the 
day ;  a  stranger,  a  borrowed  nickel  and — but  that  would  be 
tolling  the  tale. 

"Ji^idith  and  Jane,"  to  repeat,  is  a  story  of  friendship,  adven- 
tures, mischief,  happy  play  and  a  surprising  ending,  all  these 
things,  but  underneath  and  through  them  all  is  the  story  of  how 
Judith  and  Jane  became   friends   and   what  came  of   it. 

The  book  contains  four  colored  illustrations,  is  handsomely 
bound  in  special  cloth,  with  headbands.    Wrapper  in  three  colors. 
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PEGGY'S  PRIZE  CRUISE 

By  Kate  Dickinson  Sweetzer 

o/Iuthor  of   Qpldickey  of  the  cAlley, "    Ten  *Boy5  from  IHckens, " 
'Ten  Qirls  from  Sickens,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  Orrville  News  offered  as  a 
prize  a  Mediterranean  trip  to  the 
student  in  the  senior  class  of  the 
Orrville  High  School  who  would 
write  a  synopsis  of  a  play,  with  a 
historical  theme,  best  suited  for  a 
five  reel  screen  play.  Paul  Day 
wins  the  prize  and  his  play  has  a 
try-out  with  an  all-star  amateur 
cast,  and  Peggy  Emmons  is  chosen 
to  play  the  lead. 

Great  preparations  are  made  for 
the  cruise  and  at  last  the  day  of  sail- 
ing arrives.  Then  ensue  some  exciting  experiences  for  Peggy 
and  Paul,  for  Peggy's  family  had  also  decided  to  take  the 
trip,  to  Peggy's  great  joy.  The  cruisers  visit  Madeira,  Al- 
giers, Constantinople,  Cairo,  Monte  Carlo,  etc.  A  good 
lively  plot  runs  throughout  the  book,  the  travel  informa- 
tion being  always  linked  up  with  the  action  of  the  story. 

There  is  a  certain  appealing  heart  interest  in  the  book, 
for  as  you  read  you  realize  that  the  sights  have  all  been 
seen  by  a  real  person.  The  author  actually  made  the 
cruise,  and  so  the  story  is  authoritative  in  every  detail. 
Miss  Sweetser's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  boys'  and  girls* 
books  not  only  assures  a  worth-while  story  but  the 
human  touch  which  adds  great  value  to  her  work. 
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^^The  Twins^^  Series 

For  Girls 


Here  is  a  sparkling  new 
series  of  stories  for  girk 
— just  what  they  will  like, 
and  ask  for  more  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  all  about 
twin  sisters,  who  for  the 
first  few  years  in  their  lives 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of 
each  other's  existence. 
Then  they  are  at  last 
brought  together  and 
things  begin  to  happen. 
Janet  is  an  independent 
go-ahead    sort   of  girl; 

while  her  sister  Phyllis  is— but  meet  the  twins  for 

yourself  and  be  entertained. 

6  Titles,      Cloth  large  12  mu..     Covers  In  color 

1.  JANET,  A  TWIN 

2.  PHYLLIS,  A  TWIN 

3.  THE  TWINS  IN  THE  WEST 

4.  THE  TWINS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

5.  THE  TWINS'  SUMMER  VACATION 

6.  THE  TWINS  AND  TOMMY  JR. 

7.  THE  TWINS  AT  HOME, 
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THE  MARY  JANE  SERIES 

By  CLARA  INGRAM  JUDSON 

Cloth,  i2mo.     Illustrated. 


Mary  Jane  is  the  typical  Ameri- 
can little  girl  who  bubbles  over 
with  fun  and  the  good  things  in. 
life.  We  meet  her  here  on  a  visit 
to  her  grandfather's  farm  where 
she  becomes  acquainted  with 
farm  life  and  farm  animals  and 
thoroughly  enjoys  the  experience. 
We  next  see  her  going  to  kinder- 
garten and  then  on  a  visit  to 
Florida,  and  then — but  read  the 
stories  for  yourselves. 

Exquisitely  and  charmingly 
written    are   these   books    which 

fevery  little  girl  from  five  to  nine  years  old  will  want 

from  the  first  book  to  the  last. 

I  MARY  JANE— HER  BOOK 
a  MARY  JANE— HER  VISIT 

3  MARY  JANE'S  KINDERGARTEN 

4  MARY  JANE  DOWN  SOUTH 

5  MARY  JANE'S  CITY  HOME 

6  MARY  JANE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

7  MARY  JANE'S  COUNTRY  HOME 

8  MARY  JANE  AT  SCHOOL 

9  MARY  JANE  IN  CANADA 

10  MARY  JANE'S  SUMMER  FUN. 
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Famous  Americans  For 
Young  Readers 

"Life  Stories  with  the  Charm  of  Fiction" 

"This  new  series  is  timely.  As  an  urgent  civic  need,  our 
schools  should  be  vivified  more  by  the  spirit  of  the  founders 
and  builders  of  the  Republic." 

WALTER  E.  RANGER, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Rhode  Island. 

"I  regard  the  series  one  of  rare  usefulness  for  young 
readers,  and  trust  it  will  become  a  formidable  rival  for  much 
of  the  fiction  now  in  circulation  among  the  young." 

JOHNSON  BRIGHAM,  State  Librarian,  Iowa. 
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"BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN" Clara  Tree  Major 

"DAVID  CROCKETT"  Jane  Corby 

•THOMAS  JEFFERSON" Gene  Stone 

^•ABRAHAM  LINCOLN" J.  Walker  McSpadden 

"ROBERT  FULTON"  Inez  N.  McFee 

•THOMAS  A.  EDISON" Inez  N.  McFee 

"HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE"..  Ruth  Brown  MacArthur 

•'MARY  LYON" H.  Oxley  Stengel 

"THEODORE  ROOSEVELT"   ....  J.  Walker  McSpadden 
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ETIQUETTE  FOR  EVERYBODY 

By  Laura  Thomborough 

T  is  now  generally  recognized  that  one's  standing  in  the 
community,  in  business,  in  club  circles,  and  in  every  walk 
of  life  is  profoundly  affected  by  one's  behavior.  There  is  a 
right  and  wrong  way  to  do  everything — writing  letters, 
introducing  friends,  entering  public  places,  dining  out,  walk- 
ing on  the  street,  etc.  This  friendly  book  answers  all  such 
(questions,  clearly,  interestingly  and  authoritatively. 

Size  5y4x7%  inches.    Bound  in  Cloth. 

SCHOOL  PLAYS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

By  Madalene  D.  Barnum 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  book  presents  a  series  of  original 
plays  suitable  for  acting  in  school  or  at  home  on  Christmas 
Day,  New  Year's  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and  other  holi- 
days throughout  the  year.  The  plays  are  short  and  simple 
and  easily  presented,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  will  fill  a 
long-felt  want. 

Size  5'/|Ar7^  inches.    Bound  in  Cloth. 

BIRTHDAY  HOROSCOPES 

By  Dr.  J.  R.  Phelps 

This  book  predicts  the  future  by  means  of  Astrology — the 
science  of  the  stars.  For  an  evening's  entertainment  it  is  a 
novelty  that  you  will  be  quick  to  appreciate.  If  conversation 
lags,  read  aloud  one  or  two  of  the  horoscopes,  and  you'll  be 
busy  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Size  5x7Y4  inches.    Boattd  in  Paper  and  Cloth. 
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SCHOOL  PLAYS 
FOR   ALL   OCCASIONS 

By  Madalene  D.  Barnum 


"This  book  contains  eleven  original  one-act  plays  to 
be  used  on  special  occasions  such  as  Thanksgiving,  Colum- 
hus  Day,  Memorial  Day,  etc.  They  are  quite  simple  and 
pleasing  in  form  and  may  be  used  without  many  require- 
ments in  the  way  of  scenery  and  costume." 

From  Chicago  Schools  JaiirnaU 

"Teachers  and  others  in  need  of  short  plays  for  school 
affairs  may  find  this  book  helpful.  It  contains  'The  Bee 
Hive,'  a  play  for  Labor  Day;  'Diego's  Dream,'  for  Co- 
lumbus Day;  'Scotch  Grace,'  for  Thanksgiving;  'Every- 
body Happy,'  for  Christmas  Day;  'Honest  Abe,'  for  Lin- 
coln's Birthday;  'Eaglesfeathcr,'  for  Washington's  Birth- 
daj';  'Here  Again,'  for  May  Day;  'Tom's  Back  Yard,'  for 
Arbor  Day.  'Brethren,*  for  Peace  Day;  'How  Sleep  the 
Grave,'  for  Memorial  Day,  and  'Past,  Present  and  Future,* 
for  Graduation  Day." 

From  Chicago  Daily  News, 

"We   shall   take  pleasure   in  giving  it  good  publicity 
apd  in  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  Indianapolis  teachers.'' 
From  Teachers'  Special  Library. 

Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

Sise  5J4  X  7H  inches.    Cloth. 
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THE 

JUNIOR  COOK  BOOK 

By  Clara  Ingram  Judson 


Just  the  thing  for  young  folks  who  want  a  cook  book 
fell  their  very  own — and  this  does  not  mean  that  this  book 
is  too  simple  or  childish.  The  recipes  are  well  worth  fol- 
lowing by  even  the  most  experienced  cook.  They  are  sel 
forth,  however,  in  plain  terms  and  without  any  pre-sup- 
posed  knowledge,  and  are  really  quite  jolly  to  follow  and 
fcnjoy. 

The  book  includes  a  wide  variety  of  dishes,  such  as 
meats,  omelets  and  other  egg  dishes,  vegetables,  breads, 
muffins,  wafers  and  cookies,  salads  and  salad  dressing?, 
sandwiches,  jams,  desserts,  confections,  and  good  things 
to  drink.  Merely  to  glance  threugh  this  book  stimulates 
the  appetite. 

The  author  is  a  well-known  writer  on  household  topics 
(Rnd  knows  how  to  write  in  clear  and  entertaining  style;. 
The  book  is  well  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  with  blank 
pages  for  pasting  any  other  recipes  if  desired. 

Size  5%  X  71/2  inches.    Cloth. 
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GAMES  FOR 
ALL  OCCASIONS 

By  MARY  E.  BLAIN 


A  most  complete  book  of  games  for  young  and  old- 
games  for  tiny  tots — ganaes  for  children  and  games 
for  adults.  Also  games  for  special  occasions  such  as 

HALLOWE'EN       ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY 
CHRISTxMAS  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 

EASTER  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

MAY  DAY  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY,  ETC. 

A  great  many  new  and  novel  suggestions  are  given 
as  to  how  to  decorate  the  house  and  what  to  serve 
on  these  special  occasions. 

Cloth  binding,  size  5^  in.  x  7%  ia^ 
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